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PREFACE. 


When  (in  1802)  this  work  was  first  suggested 
by  the  Proprietors  of  Mr.  Steevens's  elaborate 
edition,  it  was  the  Editor's  intention  to  illustrate 
the  plays  of  our  immortal  bard,  by  a  selection 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  notes 
which  the  labours  of  the  various  commentators 
had  accumulated.  In  this  he  was  encoiu^aged 
by  Mr.  Steevens  himselfi  who,  in  the  Advertise- 
ment to  his  edition  of  fifteen  volumes,  1793, 
after  apologizing  for  the  prolixity  and  number 
of  his  notes,  seems  to  anticipate  the  time  when 
"  a  judicious  and  frugal  selection"  might  be 
made  from  the  labours  of  all  his  coadjutors. 

In  attempting  to  form  such  a  selection, 
which  the  present  Editor  published  in  1803,  and 
which  is  now  reprinted  for  the  third  time,  his 
object  was  to  separate  the  conjectural  from  the 
decisive  explanations  and  amendments, — to 
leave  the  reader  under  no  difficulty  which  in- 
vestigation had  already  removed,— and  to  furnish 
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vi  PREFACE. 

every  information  that  could  contribute  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  text,  or  of  the  history  of  the 
play. 

Whatever  r^^arded  questions  of  taste  or  emen- 
dation, it  was  his  wish  to  retain/  but  the  pre- 
soibed  limits  of  an  edition  like  the  present,  — 
an  edition  that  was  intended  to  be  strictly  useful, 
and  easily  to  be  consulted  —  one  in  which  wliat- 
ever  was  wanted  might  be  found  without  effort, 
and  comprehended  without  study  —  must  be 
expected  to  exclude  the  tedious  and  angry  con- 
tests of  rival  critics,  and  the  prolix  quotations 
from  authorities  in  support  of  their  opinions. 
These,  however  necessary  to  the  niceties  of  verbal 
criticism  and  antiquities  of  phraseology,  and 
often  honourable  to  the  industry  and  judginent 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  purification  of  the 
text,  are  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  general 
reader,  unless  where  they  can  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  which  may  in  few  words  convey  some 
useful  information. 

The  text  of  the  editions  of  this  selection, 
printed  in  1803  and  1811,  was  that  of  the  cor- 
rected copy  left  by  Mr.  Steevens,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  21  vols.,  1803.  In  the  present 
republication,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
various  readings  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Malone  in 
his  last  edition  (1821) :  and  thus,  by  repeated 
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PREFACE.  vii 

collations,  and  every  mode  of  oritieBl  investiga* 
tion,  the  text  may  now  be  thought  to  be  fixed< 
beyond  the  hope,  or  at  least  the  probability,  that 
any  future  dtscoveries  will  be  able  to  add  much 
to  its  purity.  The  obscurities,  however,  which 
yet  remain,  and  the  doubts  which  have  not  yet 
been  resolved,  are  stated  in  the  noteisi,  to  prevents 
the  reader  from  being  ashamed  of  not  under-^ 
standing  what  the  most  profound  critics  have 
been  hitherto  unable  to  explain. 

In  selecting  the  notes,  the  names  of  the  an* 
notators  have  seldom  been  retained,  unless  where 
they  relate  to  contested  points.  Notes  of 
CRITICISM,  however,  have  generally  their  authors* 
names,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  preservation  of 
all  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  of  this  kind  will  not 
be  thought  superfluous,  since  they  are  almost 
nniversally  quoted  as  authorities,  and  are  indeed 
inestimable  both  for  matter  and  manner.  These, 
and  his  celebrated  preface,  seem  indispensable 
to  every  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  illustra- 
tion is  at  all  admitted.  Ibis  at  his  reoommendt 
ation  that  Mr.  Pope's  preface  is  also  prefixed, 
<<  valuable  alike  for  comp6sition  and  justness  of 
remark,  and  containing  a  general  ciiticism  on 
his  author,  80>  extensive  that  little  can  be  added^ 
and  so  exact  that  little  can  be  disputed;"  4 
character  which  many  will  probably  think  ought 
to  be  transferred  to.  Johnson's  more  elaborate^ 
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and  complete  investigation  of  the  genius  of 
Slmkspe&re.  .     ' 

&it  i/f hUe  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  has  been 
omitted  ^htch  can  asi^st  in  removing  the  obscu^ 
lities  of  the  poet's  style^  his  indecencies  have 
been  left  without  notice  or  comment,  the  ^esent 
editor  bemg  of  (pinion  that  the  principal  an- 
notators  have  disgraced  their  characters,  ax^i 
msulted  public  decency  by  loading  their  pages 
with  such  discussions  as  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  other  work. 

The  HISTORY  OF  TH£  STAGE  is  merely  an 
abridgement  of  Mr.  Malone'»  labours  on  that 
subject,  to  which  he  made  no  addition,  in  his 
subsequent  inquiries.  Having  originally  brought 
it  down  to  the  age  of  Garrick,  he  had  executed 
all  that  he  intended  **- a  history  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  stage  from  the  first  barbarous 
attempts  at  dramatic  exhibition,  until  it  arrived 
at  the  state  in  which  Garrick  found  it,  and  in 
which  it  still  remains.  Show  and  splendour  have 
perhaps  in  our  time,  too  frequently  predcnni- 
nated,  but  the  public  has  lost  none  of  its  enthu- 
siasm for  Shakspeare,  when  his  works  have  been 
illustrated  by  the  talents  of  the  eminent  perfor- 
mers  who  have  appeared  within  the  last  forty 
years. 

Instead  of  a  verbal  index,  a  complete  .OLos- 
SART  of  Shakspeacean  language  baa  been  com- 
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piled,  at  no  small  labour,  for  the  present  edition, 
and  it  is  hoped  MdU  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
ready  consultation,  and  the  adjustment  of  col- 
loquial disputes. 

The  LIFE  OF  Shakspeare,  prefixed  to  our 
edition  of  1803,  was  an  attempt,  and  the  first  of 
the  kind,  to  collect  the  disjecta  membra  of  his 
biography,  scattered  over  the  volumes  of  Johnson, 
Steevens,  and  Malone.  A  few  particulars  are  now 
added  from  the  latter,  who  had  begun  a  more 
elaborate  narrative,  but  did  not  live  to  continue  it 
farther  than  the  arrival  of  Shakspeare  in  London. 
This  sketch  may  be  useful  as  exhibiting  to  the 
reader  at  one  view  all  that  is  known  of  the  personal 
history  of  our  great  bard ;  and  it  can  pretend  to 
no  other  merit. 

ALEX».  CHALMERS. 

January y  .1823. 
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LIFE  OF  SHARSPEARE. 


William  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1564. 
Of  the  rank  of  his  family  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opi- 
nion. Mr.  Rowe  says,  that  according  to  the  register 
aad  certain  public  writings  relating  to  Stratford,  his 
ancestors  were  "  of  good  figure  and  fashion"  in  that 
town,  and  are  mentioned  as  "  gentlemen;"  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  late  as  well  as  early  inquiries  made  by  Mr. 
Malone  is,  that  the  epithet  genflemcm  was  first  applied  to 
the  poet,  and  even  to  him  at  a  late  period  of  his  life; 
Mr.  Malone's  inclination  to  elevate  Shakspeare's  fa- 
mily cannot  be  doubted,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  confess 
that,  afi;er  thirty  years'  labour,  he  could  find  no  evidence 
to  support  it. 

His  fiither,  John  Shakspeare,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's conjecture,  was  bom  in  or  before  the  year  1530. 
John  Shakspeare  was  not  originally  of  Stratford,  but, 
perhaps,  says  Mr.  Malone,  of  Snitterfield,  which  is  but 
three  miles  firom  Stratford.  He  came  to  Stratford  not 
very  long  aJfter  the  year.  1550.  Former  accounts  have 
reported  him  to  have  been  a  considerable  dealer  in 
wool,  but   Mr.  Malone  has  discovered  that  he  was  a 
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glover;  and,  to  add  importance  to  this  discovery  S  he 
has  given  us  a  historical  dissertati(»i  upon  the  state 
of  the  glove-trade  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  flourishing  state  of  that  trade  in 
Stratford,  and  a  conjecture,  that  John  Shakspeare  fur- 
nished his  customers  with  <<  leathern  hose,  aprons,  belts^ 
points,  jerkins,  pouches^  wallets,  satchels,  and  purses," 
Mr.  MfiJone  confesses,  that  from  all  this,  the  poet's  &ther 
derived  but  a  scanty  maintenance. 

John  Shakspeare  had  been,  in  1568,  an  officer  or 
bailiff  (high-bailiff  or  mayor)  of  the  body  corporate  of 
Stratford,  and  chief  alderman  in  1571*  At  one  time, 
it  is  said,  that  he  possessed  lands  and  tenements  to  the 
amount  of  500/.,  the  reward  of  his  grandfather's  faithful 
and  approved  services  to  king  Heiffy  VII.  This  might 
account  for  his  being  elected  to  the  magistracy,  had  it 
not  been  asserted  upon  very  doubtful  authority;  but 
Mr.  Malone  i?  of  opinion,  that  these  ^^  faithfiil  and 
*^  approved  services"  must  be  meant  of  some  of  the  an- 
cestors of  his  wife,  one  of  the  Ardens. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  former  wealth,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  as  it  is  found  in  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
that  in  1579  he  was  excused  the  trifling  weekly  tax 
of  fourpence,  levied  on  all  the  aldermen ;  and  that  in 
1586  another  alderman  was  appointed  in  his  room,  in 

1  ^  On  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  John  Shakspeare^  I  am  not 
^  under  the  necessity  of  relying  on  conjecture,  being  enabled,  after  a 
**  vety  tediout  and  troubletome  search,  to  shut  up  this  long  agitated  ques- 
•*  Hon  for  ever."  Mah)ne's  Life  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  n.  p.  70.  of  his 
new  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Poems,  31  vols.  Svo.  1891. 
It  does  not  iqppear  where  any^u^i^n  about  the  trade  of  J<^q 
^lakspeare  was  ever  agitated.  Ub  being  a  dealer  in  wool  was  first 
asserted  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  silently  acquiesced  in  by  all  succeeding 
editors  and  commentators,  Mr.  Malone  not  excepted,  until  he  dis- 
covered that  John's  trade  was  that  of  a  glover ;  and  then,  in  his 
imagination,  he  had  the  honour  of  shutting'  up  a  long  tigUated 
question  ybr  ever. 
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conseqaence  of  his  dedining  to  attend  on  the  business 
of  that  office. 

His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  15579  ^^^  ^ 
joungest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Arden,  of 
Welluigcote  or  Wihnecofce,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
by  Agnes  Webb,  his  wife.  Mary  Arden's  fortune, 
Mr.  Malone  has  discovered,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
smd  ten  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fouipence  ! 

Mr.  Arden  is  styled  **  a  gentleman  of  worship,**  and 
the  femily  of  Arden  is  yery  ancient.  Robert  Arden,  of 
Bromich,  Esq.,  is  in  thelist^of  the  Warwickshire  gentry, 
returned  by  the  commissioners  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
king  Henry  V.,  A.D.  1433.  Edward  Arden  was  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  1568.  The  woodland  part  of  this 
eom^y  was  anciently*  called  Ardem^  afterwards  softened 
to  Ardeuy  and  hence  the  name. 

It  was  formerly  said  that  John  Shakspeare  had  ten 
children,  and  it  was  inferred,  that  the  providing  for  so 
large  a  femfly  must  have  embarrassed  his  circumstances ; 
but  Mr.  Malone  has  reduced  them  to  eight,  five  of 
whom  only  attained  to  the  age  of  maturity, — four  sons 
and  a  daughter.  Our  illustrious  poet  was  the  eldest  of 
the  eight,*  and  received  his  education,  however  narrow 
Kx  liberal,  at  the  free-school  founded  at  Stratford. 

From  this  he  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
office  of  some  country  attorney,  or  the  seneschal  of 
some  manor  court,  where,  it  is  h%hly  probable,  he 
{»cked  up  those  technical  law  phrases  that  frequently 
occur  in  his  pl^ys,  and  which  could  not  have  been  in 
common  use  unless  among  professional  men.  It  has 
been  remarked,  but  the  remaiiE:  will  probably  be  thought 
of  no  great  vahie,  that  he  derives  none  of  his  allusions 
from  tike  other  learned  professions.  Of  amusements, 
his  fiiYOurite  appears  to  have  been  &lconry.  Very  few, 
if  any  of  his  plays,  are  without  some  allusions  to  that 
sport;  and  archery,  likewise,  appears  to  have  engaged 
much  of  his  attention. 
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Mr.  Capell  conjectures,  that  his  early  tnanrii^  pre- 
vented his  being  sent  to  one  of  the  universities.  It  ap-. 
pears,  hoiVever,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  that  his  early 
life  was  incompatible  with  a  course  of  education;  and 
it  is  certain, >  that-  ^  his  contemporaries,  fiiends  and 
f^  foes,  nay,  and  himself  likewise,  agree  in  his  want  of 
**  what  is  usually  termed  literature."  It  is,  indeed,  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  Shakspeare's  illiterature^ 
that  it  was  maintained  by  all  his  contemporaries,  many 
of  whom  have  bestowed  every  otha:  merit  upon  him, 
and  by  his  successors,  who  lived  nearest  to  his  time, 
when  **  his  memory  was  green :"  and  that  it  has  been 
denied  only  by  Gfldon,  Sewell,  and  others,  down  to 
Upton,  who  could  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  Mr.  Malone  seems'  inclined  to  revive  tbeir 
opinion,  but  finds  it  impossible. 

'  In  his  eighteenth  year  (iJ82)  or  perhaps  a  little 
sooner,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  seven 
jrears  and  a  half  older  than  himself.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 
Of  his  domestic  economy  or  professional  occupation  at 
this  time,  we  have  no  information ;  but  if  we  may  credit 
former  accounts,  by  Rowe,  &c.,  it  would  f^pear,  that 
both  were  in  a  considerable  degree  neglected,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  associating  with  a  gang  of  deer-stealers. 

It  is  said,  that  beii^  detected  with'  them  in  roUbing 
the  park,  that'  is,  stealing  deer  out  of  the  park  of  sit 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford,  he  was  so 
rigorously  prosecuted  by  that  gentlesbah  as  to  be  obliged 
to  leave  his'&milyand  business,  whaie^rer!  that  might 
be,  and  take  shelter  ;in  London.  Sir  Thomas,  on  this 
occasion,  was  exasperated  by  a  ballad  which  Shakspeare 
wrote,  (probably  his  first  essay  in  poetry,)  of'whidi  the 
following  stanza  was  commiinicated  tp  Mr.  Oldys : — 

"  A  parliemente  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 

"  At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  bb  awie, 
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<<  If  lowiie  btUicy,  ias  101116  v<4ke  misealk  it» 
'*  Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  beM  it : 

^'  He  thinks  himself  greate, 

^  Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
*^  We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
**  If  Lucy  is  iowae,  as  some  Tolke  miscylle  i^ 
'*  Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  wluiiever  befiOl  it." 

bk  our.  preceding  edition^  we  remarked  that  these 
lines  do  no  great  honour  to  our  poet,  and  the  satire 
was  prdbably  unjust ;  &>r,  although  some  of  his  admirers 
have  exclakned  against  sir  Thomas  as  a  ^^  vain,  weak, 
^^  and  vindictive  magistrate,*'  he  was  certainly  exertmg  no 
very  violent  act  of  oppression  in  protecting  his  property 
iigainst  a  young  man  who  was  degrading  the  commonest 
rank  of  life,  and  who  had  at  this  time  bespoke  no  in- 
dulgence by  any  di^lay  of  superior  talents.  It  was 
also  added,  that  the  ballad  must  have  made  some  noise 
at  sir  Thomas's  expence,  for  the  author  took  care  it 
should  be  affixed  to  his  park  gates,  and  liberally  circu- 
lated among  his  neighbcoirs. 

In  defence  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Malone  attenpts  to 
prove  that  our  poet  coidd  not  have  offended  sir  Thomas 
Lucy  by  stealing  his  deer:  first,  because  (panting 
for  a  moment  that  he  did  steal  deer)  stealing  deer  was  a 
common  youthful  £rolic^  and  therefore  could  not  leave 
any  very  deep  stain  on  his  character:  secondly,  it  was 
a  practice  wholly  unmixed  with  any  sordid  or  lucrative, 
motive,  for  the  venison  thus  obtained  was  not  sold,  but 
freely  participated  at  a  convivial  board :  thirbly,  that 
the  ballad  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written  in  ridicule 
of  sir  Thomas  Lucy  is  a  forgery:  and  lastxy,  that 
sir  Th<Hnas  Liicy  had  no  park,,  and  no  deer. 

After  this  very  singnlar  defence  of  Shakspeare,  which 
occupies  thirty  of  Mr.  Malone's  pages,  besides  some 
very  prolix  notes,  he  appears  to  be  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do  with  Shakspeare's  resentme9t  against  sir 
.lliomas^Lucy.    That  he  had  a  resentment  against  this 
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gentleman  is  certain^  and  tbat  be  netained  it  for  many 
years  is  equally  certain,  for  he  gare  v6nt  to  it  in  1601, 
when  he  wrote  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'*  about 
a  year  after  air  Thomas's  death.. 

Mr.  Malone,  after  allovring  that  various  passages  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  above-mentioned  play,  afford 
ground  for  believing  that  our  author,  on  some  account 
or  other,  had  not  the  most  profomid  respect  for  sir 
Thomas,  adds,  «Ae  Aw^  white /fic^  however,  whicA 
Shallow  is  made  to  commend  as  ^  a  good  coat,^  was 
not  sir  Thomas  Lucy's  coat  of  arms :  though  Mr. 
Theobald  asserts  that  it  is  ifound  on  the  numument  of 
one  of  the  &mily,  as  represented  by  Dugdale.  No 
such  coat  certainly  is  found,  dther  in  Dugdale's  Antiqui- 
ties of  Warwickshire,  or  in  the  churdi  of  Charlecote, 
where  I  in  vain  sought  for  it  It  is  probable  that  the 
deviation  from  the  real  coat  of  the  Luries,  which  was 
gules,  7Are^  lucies  hariant,  argent,  was  mtentionally 
made  by  our  poet,  that  the  application  might  not  be  too 
direct,  and  give  offence  to  sir  Thomas  Lucy's  son,  who, 
when  this  play  was  written,  was  living,  and  much  re- 
spected, at  Stratford." 

As  the  deeiHstealing  stoiry  has  hiidierto  been  told  in 
order  to  acicount  for  ^akspeare's  arrival  in  London,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Malone  would  have 
been  enabled  to  substitute  some  other  reason,  and  to  pr^ 
cede  the  arrival  of  our  poet  with  s<»ne  circumstanises  of 
more  importance  and  of  greater  dignity ;  but  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  found.  We  have  lost  the  old  tradition, 
with  all  its  feasible  accompanknents,  but  have  got  no- 
thing* in  return.  All  that  Mr.  Malone  ventures  to  con- 
jecture, is,  that  when  Shakspeare  left  Strat&M:d)  ^^  he 
was  involved  in  some  pecuniary  dkBculties." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  which  was  probably  in 
the  year  1 586,  when  he  was  only  twcn1y-4wo  years  old, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the 
play-house,  to  which  idleness  or  taste  nuiy  have  directed 
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him,  and  wliere   his  necessities,  if  tradition   may   be 
crediledy  obliged  him  to  accept  the  c^ce  of  call-boy,  or 
prompter's  assistant.     This  is  a  menial  whose  employ- 
ment it  is  to  give  the  performers  notice  to  be  ready  to 
enter,  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  play  requires  their 
uppeursnce  on  the  stage.    Fape^  however,  relates  a  story, 
communicated  to  hiniby  Rowe,  but  which  Rowedid  not 
think  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  life  which  he  wrote, 
that  niust  a  little  retard  the  advancement  of  our  poet  to 
the   of&ce  just  mentioned.     According  to  this  story, 
Shakspefure's  first  employment  was  to  wcut  at  the  door  of 
the  play-house,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those  who  faad~ 
no  servants^  that  they  might  be  ready  after  the  perform- 
ance*    But  *'  I  cannot,"  says  his  acute  commentator, 
Mr.  Steev^ns,  **  dismiss  this  anecdote  without  observing 
^'  that   it   seems  to  want  every  mark   of  probability. 
*<  Though  iShakspeare  quitted  Stratford  on  account  of  a 
«  juvenile  irregularity,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
*<  that  he  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  bis  fiuher,  who 
*^  was  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,  or  the  love  of  his 
*<  wife,  who  had  already  bn^^^ht  him  two  children,  and 
*^  was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman.     It 
*^  is  unlikely,  therefore,  when  he  was  beyond  the  reach 
<*  of  hi&  prosecutor,  that  he  should  ccmceal  his  plan  of 
**  life,  or  place  of  residence,  from  those  who,  if  he  found 
*'  himself  distressed,  could  not  fail  to  £ifibrd  him  su;;^ 
*^  supplies  as  would  have  set  him  above  the  necessity  of 
*^  holding  horses  for  subsistence.     Mr.  Malone  has  re^ 
<<  marked,  in  his  <  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in 
^[  which  the  Plays  of  Shakqpeare  were  written,'  that  be 
**  might  have  found  an  easy  introduction  to. the  st^e: 
**  for  Thomas  Green,  a  celebrated  comedian   of  that 
*'  period,  was  his  townsman,  and  perhaps  his  reladoii. 
*^  The  genius  of  our  author  prompted  him   to  write 
**  poetry ;  his  connexion  with  a  player  might  have  given 
•?  his  productions  a  dramatic  turn ;  or  his  ovti  sagadty 
*^  might  have  taught  him  that  fame  was  not  incompatible 
vol.  1.  a 
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<^  with  profit,  imd  that  the  theatre  was  an  avenue  to'' 
"  both.  That  it  was  once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on 
^^  horseback  to  the  play  I  am  likewise  yet  to  leain* 
"  The  most  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bank- 
"  side;  and  we  are  told  by  the  satirical  pamphleteers  of 
*f  that  time,  that  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  to  these 
<<  places  of  amusement  was  by  water,  but  not  a  single 
^^  writer  so  much  as  hints  at  the  custom  of  ri&ig  to 
"  them,  or  at  the  practice  of  having  horses  held  during 
**  the  hours  of  exhibitionr  Some  allusion  to  this  usage, 
"  (if  it  had  existed)  must,  I  think,  have  been  discov^ed 
«  in  the  course  of  our  researches  after  contemporary 
"  fSishions.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  receive 
f*  this  tale  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  Gibber's 
«  Lives  of  the  Poets,  voL  i.  p.  130.  Sir  William 
"  D&venant  told  it  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  communi- 
^  cated  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
«  related  it  to  Mr.  Pope.'* 

Mr.  Malone  concurs  in  opinion  that  this  story  stands 
on  a  very  slender  foundation,  while  he  difibrs  with  Mr. 
Steeyens  as  to  the  feet  of  gendemen  going  to  the  theatre 
on  horseback.  With  respect  to  Shakspeare's  father 
*'  being  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,"  we  may  re- 
mark that  this  could  not  have  be^i  the  case  at  the  time 
our. author  came  to  London.  He  is  said  to  have  arrived 
in  London  in  1586,  the  year  in  which  his  &ther  re- 
signed the  office  of  alderman,  and  was  in  decayed  cir- 
enmstances. 

But  in  whatever  situation  he  was  first  employed  at  the 
theatre,  he  appears  to  have  socm  discovered  those  talents 
whiA  afterwards  made  hun 

*'  The  applause !  deligkt !  the  wonder  of  our  stage !" 

Some  distinction  he  probably  first  acquired  as  an 
actor,  although  Mr.  Rowe  was  not  able  to  discover  any 
character  in  which  he  appeared  to  more  advantage  than 
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that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  The  instructions  given  to  the 
players  in  that  tragedy,  and  other  passa^  of  his  wcnrks, 
show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  skill  of  acting, 
and  such  as  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  our  own  days.  He 
BppeBis  to  have  studied  nature  in  acting  as  much  as  ui 
writing.  Mr,  Malone,  however,  does  not  believe  that 
he  played  parts  of  the  first  rate,  though  he  probably 
distinguished  himself  by  whatever  he  performed;  ana 
the  distinction  which  he  obtained  could  only  be  in  his 
own  plays,  in  which  he  would  be  assisted  by  the  novel 
appearance  of  author  and  actor  combined.  Before  his 
time,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  actor  could  avail  him- 
self of  the  wretched  pieces  r^resented  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Row;e  regrets  that  he  cannot  inform  us  which  was 
the  first  play  he  wrote,  nor  is  that  a  point  yet  determined. 
Mr.  Malone,  in  his  first  edition,  appears  to  have  at- 
tained something  omdusive;  but  in  his  last  edition,  he 
has  changed  the  dates  of  so  many  of  the  plays,  that  we 
can  only  refer  to  the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  his  History 
of  the  Stage.  The  progress  of  Shakspeare's  taste  or 
genius,  it  seems  to  be  impossiUe  to  ascertain  with  any 
certainty. 

His  plays,  however,  *  must  have  been  not  only  popular, 
but  approved  by  persons  of  the  higher  order,  as  we  aiie 
certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  gracious  &vour  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  stage ;  and  the  par- 
ticular and  afiectionate  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Soudi- 
ampiton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem  of  ^^  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  and^his  "  Rape  of  Lucrece."  On  sir 
WilUam  Davenant's  authority^  it  has  been  asserted 
that  this  nobleman  at.  one  time  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds  tO;  enable  hin^t  to  complete  a  purchase.  'Piis 
anecdote  Mr.  Malqne  thinks  extravagantly  exaggerated, 
and  considers  it.as  fiur  more  likely  that  he  might  have 
presented  the  poet  with  an  hundred  pounds  in  return  for 
his  dedications.  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
a  2 
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Lintot's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  poems,  it  is  said,  *'  that 
**  most  learned  prince  and  great  patron  of  learning, 
<<  king  James  the  First,  vas  pleased  with  his  own  hand 
**  to  write  an  amicable  letter  to  Mr.  l^akspeare ;  which 
*'  letter,  though  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands 
**  of  sir  William  D'Avenant,  as  a  credible  person  now 
**  living  can  testify."  Dr.  Farmer  with  great  probability 
supposes,  that  this  letter  was  written  by  king  James  in 
return  for  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  Macbeth.  The 
relator  of  this  anecdote  was  Sheffield,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. These  brief  notices,  meagre  as  they  are,  may 
show  that  our  author  enjoyed  high  favour  in  his  day. 
Whatever  some  may  think  of  king  James  as  a  "  learned 
**  prince,"  his  patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  jprede- 
<3essor,  was  sufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  the  founder  of 
a  new  stage.  It  maybe  added,  that  Shakspeare's  un- 
common merit,  his  candour,  and  good-nature  are  sup- 
posed to  have  procured  him  the  admiration  and  acquaint- 
ance of  every  person  distinguished  for  such  qualities. 
It  is  not  difficult  indeed  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  man  of  humour  and  a  social  companion,  and  pro- 
bably excelled  in  that  species  of  minor  wit  not  ill  adapted 
to  conversation,  of  which  it  could  have  been  wished  he 
had  been  more  sparing  in  his  writings. 

How  long  he  acted  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he 
•continued  to  write  till  the  year  1614.  During  his  dra- 
matic career  he  acquired  a  property  in  the  theatre^, 
which  he  must  have  disposed  of  when  he  retired,  as  no 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  his  will.  His  contiexion  with 
Ben  Jonson  has  been  variously  related.  It  is  said  that 
:when  Jonson  was  unknown  to  the  world,  he  offered  a 
play  to  the  theatre,  which  was  rejected  after  a  very  care- 
less perusal,  but  that  Shakspeare  having  accidentally 
cast  his  eye  dn  it,  conceived  a  fiivourable  opinion  of  i^ 

*  In  1603  he  and  several  others  obtained  a  licence  from  kin^ 
James  to  exhibit  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  &c.  at  the  Glob« 
Theatre  and.eltcaKhere. 
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and  afterwards  recommended  Jonson  and  his  writing  to 
the  puUick.  For  this  candour  he  is  said  to  have  been 
r^aid  by  Jonson,  when  the  latter  became  a  poet  of  note^ 
with  an  envious  disrespect.  Jonson  acquired  reputation 
by  the  variety  of  his  pieces,  and  endeavoured  to  arro- 
gate the  supremacy  in  dramatic  genius.  Like  a  French, 
critic,  he  insinuated  Shakspeare's  incorrectness,  his  care- 
less manner  of  writing,  and  his  want  of  judgment;  and9 
as  he  was  a  remarkable  slow  writer  himself  he  could' 
not  endure  the  praise  frequently  bestowed  on  Shak^eare^ 
viz.  that  he  seldom  altered  or  blotted  out  what  he  had 
written*  Mr.  Malone  says,  that  ^'  not  long  after  the 
'^  year  1600,  a  coolness  arose  between  Shakspeare  and 
^'  him,  which,  however  he  may  talk  of  his  almost  idpla- 
^  trous  affection,  produced,  on  his  part,  from  that  time  to 
^  the  death  of  our  author  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
*<  much  clumsy  sarcasm  and  many  malevolent  reflectiojos." 
But  from  these,  which  were  until  lately  the  commonly 
received  traditions  on  this  subject,  the  learned  Dr. 
Farmer  was  inclined  to  depart,  and  to  think  Jonson's 
hostility  to  Shakspeare  absolutely  groundless  :  and  this 
<^iiu<Hi  has  been  amply  coniSrmed  by  more  recent  critics^ 
Jonson  had  only  one  advantage  over  Shakspeare^  that 
of  superior  learning,  which  might,  in  certain  situations,, 
give  him  a  superior  rank,  but  could  never  promote  his 
rivalship  with  a  man  who  attained  the  highest  excel- 
lence vrithout  it.  Nor  will  Shakspeare  suffer  by  its 
being  known,  that  all  the  dramatic  .poets  before  be  ap- 
peared were  scholars.  Greene,  Lodge,  Peele,  Marlow, 
Nashe,  Lily  and  Kid,  had  all,  says  Mr.  Malone,  a  r^ 
gular  university  education;  and,  as  scholars  in  our 
universities,  frequently  composed  and  acted  plays  on 
historical  subjects.  ^ 

5  This  was  the  practice  in  Milton's  days.  •*  One  of  his  object 
^  dons  to  academical  education,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that 
"  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act  plays,," 
he,    Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

a  3  *  •' 
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Tlie  latter  part  of  Shakspeare's  life  was  spent  in  ease, 
retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  Hfe 
had  accumulated  considerable  prc^rty,  which  Gildon 
(in  his  "  Letters  and  Essays"  in  1694,)  stated  to  amount 
to  300/.  per  annum ;  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  1000/.  in  otir 
days ;  but  Mr.  Malone  doubts  whether  all  his  property 
amounted  to  much  more  than  200/.  per  ernnum,  which 
yet  was  a  considerable  fortune  in  those  times ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  might  have  derived  SOQ/-  P^  annum 
from  the  theatre  while  connected  with  it.  * 

He  retired  about  four  years  (1611  or  161fi)  before 
his  death,  to  a  house  in  Stratford,  of  which  it  has  been 
thought  important  to  give  the  history.  It  was  built  by 
sir  Hugh  CJlopton,  a  younger  brother  of  an  aiident 
femily  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Hugh  was  sheriff 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  and  lord  . 
mayor  in  that  of  Henry  VII.  By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed to  his  elder  brother's  son  his  manor  of  Clop- 
ton,  &c.,  and  his  house  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Hofme 
in  Stratford.  *  A  good  part  of  the  estate  was  in  pos- 
session of  Edward  CJlopton,  Esq.  and  su"  Hugh  Clop- 
ton,  Knt  in  173S.  The  principal  estate  had  been  sold 
out  of  the  Clopton  family  for  above  a  century,'  at  the 
time  when  Shakspeare  became  the  purchaser;  who,  hav- 
ing repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed 
the  name  to  'Nem  Place^  which  the  mansion-house,  after- 
wards erected  in  the  room  of  the  poet's  house,  retamed 
for  many  years.  The  house  and  lands  belonging  to  it 
continued  in  the  possession  of  Shakspeare's  descendants 
to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  they  were  re- 
purchased by  the  Clopton  &mily.  Here  in  May  1742, 
when  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr.  Delane,  vi- 


4  The  account  of  this  house  in  Malone's  Shakspeare,  1821,  is  the 
same  which  appeared  in  his  edition  of  1790,  but  which  he  probably 
would  have  corrected,  had  he  seen  some  further  mformation  on  the 
Hilyiect,  hy  Mr.  Wheler,  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxix,  and  vol.  Ixxx. 
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shed  Stratford,  they  were  hos|>itahly  entertained  uhder 
Shakq)eare's  mulberry-tree  by  sir  Hugh  Clopton.  He 
was  a  b»rrister«-at*law9  was  knighted  by  king  George  I., 
and  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  in  Dec.  1751. 
His  executor,  about  the  year  1752,  sold  New  Place  to 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Gastrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune^  who  re- 
sided in  it  but  a  few  years  in  consequence  of  a  disagree* 
ment  with  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford :  as  he  resided 
part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  he  thought  he  was  assessed 
too  highly  in  the  monthly  rate  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor ;  but  being  very  properly  compelled  by  the 
magistrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of  what  was 
leyied  on  him,  on  the  principle  that  his  house  was  oc- 
ccqpied  by  his  servants  in  his  absence,  he  peevishly 
declared,  that^Ao^  house  should  never  be  assessed. again; 
and  soon  afterwards  pulled  it  down,  sold  the  materials, 
and  left  the  town.  He  had  some  time  before  cut  down 
Shakspeare's  mulberrry-tree  &,  to  save  himself  the  trour 
Ue  of  shewing  it  to  those  whose  admiration  of  our  great 
poet  led  them  to  visit  the  classic  ground  on  wh^  it 
stood.  That  Shakspeare  planted  this  tree  appears  to 
be  sufficiendy  authenticated.  Where  New  Place  stood 
is  now  a  garden.  —  Before  concluding  this  history,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  poet's  house  was 
once  honoured  by  the  temporary  residence  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  to  Charles  I.  Theobald  has  given  an 
inaccurate  account  of  this,  as  if  she  had  been  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Stratford  from  the  rebels ;  but  that  was 

»  **  As  the  curiosity  of  this  house  and  tree  brought  much  fame, 
and  more  company  and  profit  to  the  town,  a  certain  man,  on  some 
disginty  has  pulled  the  house  down,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  stone 
upon  another,  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  piled  it  as  a  stack  of 
firewood,  to  the  great  vexation,  loss,  and  disappointment  of  4:he  ii^- 
habitanty  however,  an  lionest  silversmith  bought  the  whole  stack 
of  wood,  and  makes  many  odd  things  of  this  wood  for  the  curious/* 
Letter  in  Annual  Register.  1760.  Of  Mr.  Gastrell  and  his  Lady,  nee 
BosweU's  Life  of  Dr.  Jdinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  456.  edit.  1922.  4  vo}.     . 

a  4 
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not  the  case.  She  marched  from  Newark,  June  16, 164S, 
and  entered  Stratford  triumphantly  about  the  22d  of 
the  same  month,  at  the  head  of  8000  foot  and  1,500 
horse,  with  150  waggons  and  a  train  of  artillery.  Here 
she  was  met  by  prince  Rupert,  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  troops.  She  resided  about  three  weeks  at  our 
poet's  house,  which  was  then  possessed  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Nash,  and  her  husband. 

During  Shakspeare's  abode  in  this  house,  his  plean 
surable  wit,  and  good-nature,  says  Mr.  Rowe,  engaged 
him  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  may 
readily  be  believed,  for  he  was  entitled  to  their  respect. 
He  had  left  his  native  place,  poor,  and  almost  unknown. 
He  returned  ennobled  by  iame,  and  enriched  by  for- 
tune. 

Mr.  Rowe  gives  us  a  traditional  story  of  a  miser,  &r 
usurer,  named  Combe,  who,  in  conversation  with  l%aks- 
peare,  said,  he  fancied  the  poet  intended  to  write  his 
epitaph  if  he  should  survive  him,  and  desired  to  know 
what  he  meant  to  say.  On  this  Shakspeare  gave  him 
the  following,  probably  extempore : 

•*  Ten  ia  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav'd, 
^Tis  an  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd ; 
If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tombe  ? 
Oh  I  ho  [  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  Jobn-a-CSombe." 

The  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the 
man  so  severely  tliat  he  never  forgave  it.  These  lines, 
however,  or  some  which  nearly  resembled  them,  ap- 
peared in  various  collections,  both  before  and  after  the 
time  they  were  said  to  have  been  composed;  and  the 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  M  alone  satisfaetdrily 
prove  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication.  Betterton 
is  said  to  have  heard  it  when  he  visited  Warwickshire  on 
purpose  to  collect  anecdotes  of  our  poet,  and  probably 
thought  it  of  too  much  importance  to  be  nicely  ex- 
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mhmed.  We  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  adding  of 
A  story  which  we  have  rejected,  that  a  usurer,  in  Shak<* 
speare's  time,  did  not  mean  one  wIk)  took  exorbitant, 
but  any  interest  or  usance  for  money,  and  that  ten  in 
die  hundred,  or  ten  per  cent..,  was  then  the  ordinary 
interest  of  money.  It  would  have  been  of  more  con- 
9isqueiice,  however,  to  have  here  recorded  the  opinioii 
of  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  first  edition,  that  Shaksp^are^ 
during  his  retirement,  wrote  the  play  of  Twelfth  Night;. 
\ysA  unfortunately,  in  his  last  edition,  he  carried  the  date 
of  this  play  back  to  tlie  year  1607. 

Shakspeare  died  on  his  birth-day,  Tuesday,  April  28, 
1616,  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second 
year^,  and  was  buried  on  the  nordi  side  of  the  chancel, 
IB  the  great  church  at  Stratford,  where  a  monument  is 
placed  in  the  waU,  on  which  he  is  represented  under  an 
arch,  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  cushion  placed  before  him, 
with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  rested  on  a 
scroll  of  paper.  The  following  Latin  distich  is  enr 
gra?iFed  under  the  cushion  : 

Judicio  Pyliuniy  genio  Socrateni,  arte  Marmiemj    . 
Terra  tegit,  populus  mcerety  Olympus  haiet. 

**  The  first  syllable  in  *  Socratem,'  says  Mr.  SteevenSf 
<^  is  here  made  short,  which  cannot  be  allowed. 
*'  Perhaps  we  should  read  *  Sophoclem'.  Shakspeare  is 
^  then  appositely  compared  with  a  dramatick  author 
^  among  the  ancients :  but  still  it  should  be  remeni- 
•*  bered  that  the  eulogium  is  lessened  while  the  metre 
^  is  reformed;  and  it  is  well  known  that  some  or  our 
♦*  early  writers  of  Latin  poetry  were  uncommonly  negli- 
**  gent  in  their  prosody,  especially  in  proper  names. 
**  The  thought  of  this  distich,  as  Mr.  Toilet  observes, 

c  The  only  notice  >ve  have  of  his  person  is  from  Aubrey,  who 
says,  '*  he  was  a  handsome  welUshaped  man/'  and  adds,  **  verie 
**  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth 
-  wit," 
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^^  might  have  been  taken  froih  the  Faery  Queene  of 
^^  Spenser,  B.  II.  cix.  st.48.,  and  ex.  st3. 

<^  To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shakspeare  may  be 
^  added  the  lines  which,  are  found  underneath  it  on  his 
^  monument: 

**  Stay,  passenger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast  ? 
**  Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  bath  plac'd 
**  Within  this  monument ;  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
**  Quick  nature  dy'd;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
^  Far  more  than  cost;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
"  Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit.'* 
"  Obiit  An«.  DnL  1616. 
set.  55,  die95Apri 

**  It  appears  from  the  verses  of  Leonard  Digges, 
"  that  our  author^s  monument  was  erected  before  the 
**  year  1623.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Vertue,  and 
^*  done  in  mezzotinto  by  Miller/' 

On  his  grave-stone  underneath  are  these  lines,  in  an 
uncouth  mixture  of  small  and  capital  letters : 

*'  Good  Friend  for  lesus  SAKE  forbeare 
«  To  dicG  T-E  Dust  EncloAsed  HERe 
'*  Blese  be  T-E  Man  I  spares  T-Es  Stones 
**  And  curst  be  He  J  moves  my  Bones." 

It  is  uncertdb  whether  this  request  and  imprecation 
were  written  by  Shakspeare,  or  by  one  of  his  friends. 
They  probably  allude  to  the  custom  of  removing  skele- 
tons after  a  certain  time,  and  depositing  them  in  char- 
nel-houses ;  and  similar  execrations  are  found  in  many 
ancient  Latin  epitaphs.  Shakspeare's  remains,  however, 
have  been  ever  carefiilly  protected  from  injury.^ 

We  have  no  account  of  the  malady  which  at  no  very 
advanced  age  closed  the  life  and  labours  of  diis  un- 
rivalled and  incomparable  genius. 

7  Mr.  Malone's  causing  the  bust  to  be  painted  white  has  been 
severely  censured ;  he  did  not  live  to  defend  it.  See  this  and  other 
information  respecting  this  bust  in  Grent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxv.  and 
!xxxvi. 
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His  fionily  consisted' of  two  daughters,  and  a  son 
named  Hamnet,  who  died  in  1596,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age.  Susannah,  the  eldest  daughter,  and  her 
fether's  favourite,  was  married,  June  5, 1607,  to  Dr.  John 
Hall,  a  physician,  who  died  Nov.  1635,  aged  60.  Mrs. 
Hall  died  July  11,  1649,  aged  66.  They  left  only  <Hie 
child,  Etizabeth,  bom  1607-8,  and  married  April  22, 
1626,  to  Thomas  Nashe,  Esq.,  who  died  in  164>7,  luid 
afterwards  to  sir  John  Barnard,  of  Abington,  in  Nbr- 
thamptonshire^  but  died  without  issue  by  either  husband. 
Judith,  Shakspeare's  youngest  daughter,  was  married 
February  10,  1615-16,  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney, 
and  died  February  1661-62,  in  her  77th  year.  By 
Mr.  Quinejr  she  had  three  sons,  Shakspeare,  Richard, 
and  Thomas,  who  all  died  unmarried,  and  here  the 
descendants  of  our  poet  became  extinct. 

Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  was  bom  .two-  years  n&et 
the  death  of  lady  Barnard,  which  happened  in  1669-70, 
rdated  to  Mr.  Macklin,  in  1742,  an  old  tradition^ 
fliat  she  had  carried  away  with  her  from  Stratford  many 
of  her  grandfather's  papers.  On  the  death  of  sir  John 
Barnard,  Mr.  Malone  bought  ^  these  must  have  &Uen 
*^  into  the  hands  of  Mr^  Edward  Bagley^  lady  Barnard's 
^  executor,  and  if  any  descendant  of  diat  gentleman  be 
**  now  living,  in  his  custody  they  probaMy  remain.''  But 
Mr.  Malone,  in  his  last  edition,  tacidy  ccm&sses,  thiit 
he  has  been  able  to  make  no  discovery  of  such  descend- 
ant, or  such  papers. 

To  this  accotmt  of  l^akspeare's  family  we  have  now 
to  add,  that  among  CHdys^s  pap^s  is  anotb^  traditional 
story  of  our  {llustrious  poe^s  havkig  b^n  ttie  firther-.rf 
sdr  William  Davemmi    OMys's  relation  is  "thus  given :  - 

"  If  tradition  may  be  tmsted,  ^akspeare  often 
**  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  m  C^ord,  in  his 
"  joumqr.  to  and  from  London;  the  lan^ady  was  a 
**  woman  of  great  beauty  and  sprightty  wit,  and  her 
<♦  husband,    Mr.  John  Bavenant,    (afterwards  mayor 
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<^  of  that  city,)  ft  grave  melancholy  man  t  who,  as  well 
^^  as  his  wife,  used  much  to  delight  in  Shakspeare's. 
"  pleasant  company.  Their  son,  young  Will.  Da-> 
^^  venant,  (afterwards  sir  William,)  was  then  a  little 
**  school-boy  in  the  towu,  oi  about  seven  or  eight  years 
<<  dd,  and  so  fond  also  of  Shaki^eare,  that  whenever 
"he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school  to. 
*^  see  him.  One  day  an  cdd  townsman  observing  the 
"  boy  running  homeward  almost  out  of  breath,  asked^ 
*<  him  whither  he  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry.^ 
'<  He  answered,  to  see  his  god-fsLther  Shakspeare.. 
^K  There's  a  good  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care 
*>  that  you  don't  take  God's  name  in  vain.  This  story 
"  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  the  earl  of  Oxford's  table,  upon 
^^  occasion  of.  some  discourse  which  arose  about  Shak- 
**  speare's  monument,  tlien  newly  erected  in  West- 
"iBadnster  Abbey.'' 

This  story  appears  to  have  originated  with  Anthony 
Wood^  and  it  has  been  thought  a  presumption  of  its 
being  true,  that,  after  carefid.  examination,  Mr.  Thomas^ 
Watton  was  inclined  to  believe  it.  Mr.  Steevens, 
however,  treats  it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  but  doe^ 
not  perhaps  argue  with  his  usual  attention  to  experience 
when  he  ♦  brings  sir  William  Davenant's  "  heavy, 
^"  vulgar,  unmeaning  fiw^,"  as  a  proof  that  he  could 
not  be  Shakspeare's  son. 

In  the  year  1741  a  monument  was  erected  to  our 
poet  in  Wesminster  Abbey,  by  the  diriection  of  the  earl 
of  Burlington,  Dr«  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  M^rl^. 
It  was.  the  work  of  Scheemaker  (who  received  300/.  for 
it),  after  a  des^  of  Kent,  and  was  opened  in,  Jimuary 
of  that  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-jSve  years  after 
the.  death  of  him  whom  it  commemorates,  and  whose 
genius  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  during  almost<the 
nfl^l^  of  that  long  period.  The  performers  c^each  pf. 
thfi  Ix>ndon  theatres  gave  a  benefit  to  defray  th^  eHr-. 
pj^nces,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westn^nster-  t^ok 
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nothing  for  the  ground.  The  money  received  by  the 
perfOTmance  at  Dmry-lane  theatre  amounted  to  above 
200/.,  but  the  receipts  at  Corent-garden  did  not  ex- 
ceed 100/. 

From  these  imperfect  notices,  which  are  all  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  labours  of  his  biographers 
and  commentators,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  less  is 
known  <rf  Shakspeare  than  of  almost  any  writer  who  has 
been  considered  as  an  object  of  laudable  curiosity.  No- 
thing could  be  more  highly  gratifying  than  an  account 
of  the  early  studies  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  progress 
of  his  pen,  his  moral  and  social  qualities,  his  friendships, 
his  fiiilings,  and  whatever  else  constitutes  personal  his- 
tory. But  on  all  these  topics  his  contemporaries  and 
his  immediate  successors  have  been  equally  silent,  and 
if  ought  can  be  hereafter  discovered,  it  must  be  by  ex- 
ploring sources  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  anxious 
researches  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives, 
and  their  most  vigorous  talents,  to  revive  his  memory 
and  illustrate  his  writings.  In  the  sketch  we  have  given, 
if  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  be  excepted,  what  Is 
there  on  which  the  reader  can  depend,  or  for  which,  if 
he  contend  eagerly,  he  may  not  be  involved  in  contro- 
versy, and  perpUoted  with  contradictory  opinions'  and 
authorities?  ' 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  life  of  an  author'  can  be 
Ikde  else  than  a  history  of  his  works ;  but  this  opinion 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  If  an  author^  indeed,  has 
passed  his  days  in  retirement,  his  life  can  afford  litd^ 
mure  variety  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  has  lived 
in  retii^ement?  but  if,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
wrkers  of  great  celebrity,  he  has  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
over  his  contemporaries,  if  he  has  excited  rival  content 
tiMt%  and  defeated-  &e  attacks  of  criticism  or  of  mcdig- 
iiity,  ot  if  he  has  plunged  into  the  controversies  of  his 
age,  and  performed  the  part  either  of  a  tjrrant  or  a  hero 
in  literature,  his  history  may  be  rendered  as  interesting 
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as  that  of  any  other  publick  character.  But  whatever 
weight  may  be  allowed  to  this  remar]^  the  deeision  will 
not  be  of  mueh  consequence  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  as  little  of  his  writings  as  of  bis 
personal  history.  The  industry  of  his  illustrators  for 
the  last  fifty  years  is  such  as,  probably,  never  )yQS  sur-** 
passed  in  the  annals  of  literary  investigati(Mi ;  yet  so  far 
are  we  from  infinrmation  of  the  conclusive  or  satisfactory 
kind,  that  even  the  order  in  which  his  plays  were  written 
rests  principally  on' conjecture,  and  of  some  plays  usually 
printed '  among  his  works,  it  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  he  wrote  the  whole  or  any  part 

Much  of  our  ignorance  of  every  thing  which  it  Would 
be  desirable  to  know  respecting  Shakspeare's  works, 
mast  be  imputed  to  the  author  himself.  If  w«  look 
merely  at  the  state  in  whdch  he  left  his  producti<Mis,  we 
should  be  apt  to  omdude,  either  that  he  was  insensible 
of  their  value^  or  that  while  he  was  the  greatest,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  the  humblest  dramatic  writer  the-woi)ld 
^ver  produced;  ^^  that  he  thought  his  works  unworthy 
f*.  of  posterity,  that  he  levied  no  ideal  jtributie  upon  fiitane 
^*  timesj  nor  had  any  further  prospect  than  that  of  preset 
<<  popularity  and  present  profit."  ®  And  such  an  opinioui 
although  it  apparently  partakes  of  die  ease  and  looseness 
of  conjecture,  may  not  be  ftur  fi*om  probability.  But 
b^fcwe  we  allow  it  any  higher  merit,  or  l^ttempt  to  de- 
cide up<m  the  affection  or  indifference  with  which  h^ 
reviewed  his  labours,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consideif 
their  precise  nature,  and  ^sertain  circumstances  in  his 
situation  which  affected  them ;  and^  above  all,  we  must 
take  into  our  account  the  characteir  and  predominant 
oeeupntions  of  the  time  in>  which  he  lived,  and  of  thi^ 
whiph  followed  his  decei^ie. 

- .  With  respect  to  himself  it  does  not  appdir  that  he 
printed  any  one  of  his  plays,  and  only  eleven  of  them 

•  Dr.  Johnson'a  Preface. 
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were  printed  in  his  life*time.  ^  The  reason  assigned  for 
diis  is,  that  he  wrote  them  for  a  particular  theatre,  sold 
them  to  the  managers  when  only  an  actor,  reserved  than 
in  manuscript  when  himsdf  a  manager,  and  when  he 
disposed  of  his  property  in  the  theatre,  they  were  still 
preserved  in  manuscript  to  prevent  their  being  acted  by 
Ae  rival  houses.  Copies  of  some  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  published  in  a 
very  incorrect  state;  but  we  may  suppose  that  it  wasf 
wiser  in  the  author  or  managers  to  overlook  this  fraud,' 
than  to  publish  a  correct  edition,  and  so  destroy  the 
exclusive  property  they  enjoyed.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  any  publication  of  his  plays  by  himself  would  have 
interfered,  at  first  with  his  own  interest,  and  afterwards 
with  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  he  made  over  his 
Aare  iii  them.  But  even  had  this  obstacle  been  re* 
moved,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  would  have  gained 
much  by  publication.  If  he  had  no  other  copies  bat 
those  belonging  to  the  theatre,  the  business  of  correction 
for  the  press  must  have  been  a  toS  which  we  are  afraid 
the  taste  of  the  publick  at  that  time  would  have  very 
poorly  rewarded.  We  know  not  the  exact  portion  of 
&me  he  enjoyed ;  it  might  be  the  highest  which  dr»« 
raatick  genius  could  confer,  but  dramatick  genius  was  a 
new  excellence,  and  not  well  understood.  His  daims 
were,  probably,  not  heard  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  master  of  the  revels,  certainly  not  much  b^ond  the 
metropolis.  When  he  died,  the  English  publick'  was 
approaching  to  a  period  in  which  matters  of  higher 
moment  were  to  engage  attention,  and  in  which  his 
works  were  nearly  buried  in  oblivion^  and  not  for  more 
than  a  eentiuy  afterwards,  ranked  amoiig  the  produc- 
tions of  which  the  nation  had  reason  to  be  proud. 

Sudb, .  hownever,  was  Shakspeare's  reputation,  that  we 
are  told  his  name  was  put  to  pieces  which  he  never  wrolfl^ 
and  that  he  felt  himself  too  confident  of  popular  fiiTOur 
to  undeceive  the  publick.  This  was  a  singular  resolutiafn 
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in  a  man  who  wrote  §o  unequally,  that  even  at  this  •  ^ 
the  test  of  internal 'evideiice  must  be  a{]|>lied  iib  his  dfoutft- 
fill  prodttctiohs  wil9i4he'greate$t  caution.'  'Btif  stiQiiK^^ 
fiur  his  character  would  have  been  elevated,  by  M,jfk^ 
aminati<»i<>f'}Hsr^]d^ld  the  doset,  Snl'^rfrfg^  when'jhe 
rofinements- t>f-  <iA^i^^ Were  not  uiMemd6d^  atxd  the 
sympathies  i)l*i%^'^lie  seldom  16ii;  rAAytcdstt'd '6^^i 
questibn.  « Hfe  l^«^i«  says  J}t:3d^sfin{^^ii(^tSM 
«  designedifa^''f90*'¥ti^is*}ct^  ^as  alf  that'hp'  3^^^ 
«  it  to  tetftt  G^y^d^t^  Jtteaftirig' to  theatidteiJt^^^ 

.ShilJBS^ieat'^i£^in«l^f9i  aifd'seven  y6ars  afte^ 
appeairod  tibedbk  «idtei«litW^isr  pkys,  published'  titf  tKS 
chargd*  ^of>4mp^K5iAs4li!iis  -i-  a  ^di^umstahce  fibiti  ^iS^ 
Mr.  Mrioii^lt&e0s;Jo<lha^  n^Mgingie  publisher.  W^^lMt 
tune  wiHiri^^  ¥)iSk'4iiiAaiii^iey  Qi>  a  eomplete  cMKicll^ff 
of  oar  ikxAh!^^  ^Injri^  ?  fms^  ^ition  was  ppititlfS%dift 
the  CGf^isni^  hakd»4g  fefe  Movr^nlaiiA^rs  ffm^f^ 
And  €tedeI]^4^<A^'hlid  beeyi'te  a  s(^ifi^^^y<Bfl0^'<i4}^ 
qucielffy  I^ImIS  throu^^c^v^QJcaleey'  cftpyide^*^^<4|[ili«l« 
ane(^'^  4ieB^ge^andiC«»nd6l&  b^-now  reOred^^fi^  A^ 
stage,  ahdi  We  may  <si^^l^  thot^bt  thl^  Wet(i»i^MMi 
ofno^fty^th^rsiictteiiiors,  ki  t^m^s^'ivriMi^vfiie^ 
ownilHii«^M»ily£ad  fiiptoeriy  wiAheldi  X)^4U»^«il 
tfaouglMlj^'  have'^nof^h^iiiBients  amoiHitisig.  to*  deibonilMid 
tiom  we£)yayM)^4»bv|imdy  by  ^idverting  to  aidnHmak^ 
stance,  iMeh  «rilIpiinMoiiridft3^  tsippear  v^ry  ^eKtr*oi4bi 
nary,  nam^^edo^BMiMdf'SlMbpettre's  popuktfiiyJ 
We  bavetaoqi  tlriket^«qpid)liQiiti^^4i{s  worbi.i|W  «ri 
counted  a  d«ifelul^)eol#ltit>t^$'4^  it  is  y^fr.tnoFe^jMr^ 
tain,  so  mva^llfidt'^i^^  frMi '  hklMK 

quest  of  yarie^i  idb^fiir^^^^rat  yeifrs  aA(^  h^  cbMtiMf« 
^ys  of  FletcJi#]^^j^yo!^Mb^ttntfy4i^ 
and  during  then»fiqitf7tlfVr<io  sd^aiteettdi  eMtiftyiitef 
were  made  to  giw  |liiWMx»^^dtfo<<iitt0es^  ^tit^^fttttAct; 
|Murt  of  which  hmmk>tJ^u4w^  <efidttl^^^Dlttl^  Him* 
same  period  ohly^ft>u|«^<£ili6i}«i'  itfT '  h^  ^¥diA»  *lfeg6'[ftillli 
lish^d,  all  in  foiio^  and  p^fHiapR^tkW^unii!4iMy;|ilk!it:Ji^ 

^  .1  .ifu 
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rdame  ttuy  be  an  additional  proof  that  they  were  not 
fCpdast;  nor  is  it  thought  diat  the  impressions  were 
anoietoui. 

. ,  These  circumstances,  whidi  attach  toour  author  and 
to  his  wcMrksy  must  be  allowed  a  plausible  weight  in  ac- 
^oontiiig  for  our  deficiencies  in  his  biography  and  literary 
Gftreer^  but  there  were  circumstances  enough  in  the 
history  of  the  times  to  suspend  the  progress  of  that  more 
regular  drama  of  which  he  had  set  the  examfde^  and 
msiy  be  considered  as  the  founder.  If  we  wonder  why 
we  know  so  much  less  of  Shakspeare  than  of  his  coot^ 
lemporariesy  let  us  recollect  that  his  genius^  however 
h^ly  and  justly  we  now  rate  it,  took  a  directioir.idbifk 
WM  not  calcuk^  for  permanent  adnuration  c^eher  in 
the  1^  in  which  he  lived,  or  in  that  which  fcUovved. 
Shakqpeare  was  a  writer  of  plays,  a  promoter  of  an 
amitijiHnent  just  ^nerging  from  barbarism;  and  aa 
•aiiiaement  which,  although  it  has  been  dasaed  among 
Ifaft  achools  of  morality,  has  ever  luid  such  a  strong 
iMdency  to  deviate  from  moral  purposes^  iimi  the  force 
Itf  kw  has  inidl  ages  been  called  in  to  preserre  it  within 
the  bounds  of  common  decency.  The  (^urdb  has  ever 
bMDi  us^&iendly  to  the  stage.  A  part  of  the  injunctions 
<tf  qiteen  Elizabeth  is  particularly  directed  against  the 
|il»Mttig  iff  plays ;  and,  according  to  an  eiUzy  in  the 
bmkB  of  ihe  Stati<mers'  Company,  in  d^  41st  year  of 
W  reign,  it  is  ordered,  that  no  pkys  be  printed  excefA 
Allowed  by  persons  in  authority^  Dr.  Farmer  also  re- 
marks, that  in  that  age  poetry  and  novels  were  destroyed 
puUjickly  by  the  Ushops,  and  privatdy  by  the  puritans. 
The  main  transactions,  indeed,  df  that  period' could  not 
i^diait  of  fiauch  attention  to  matters  of  amusement  The 
l^^bvmatbn  required  all  the  circumspection  and  policy 
G{\ft  1<^  reign  to  render  it  so  firmly  established  in 
pfiipuhr  fiivour  as  to  brave  the  caprice  of  any  succeed* 
iQg  sovereign.  This  was  effected  in  a  great  measure  by 
iht  diAision  of  religious  controversy,  which  wa^  en- 
vmu  I.  b 
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couraged  by  i*e'fehttrdhv  slhA^es^riWly  by 'th^  {iufitihsV 
who  were  theimfiiediate  leachei^  W  %lie  ic^ft^  cl^ijis; 
were  listened  to  with  venelratibti,  and  usually  itfi^ghfed 
against  '^I  ptobltc  amfisemdotsj  israttconsist^ht  with  ttie 
Christian  profession.  ITiese  controversies  ebntiniiei 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  weite  in  &  cohsidferable 
degree  promoted  by  him,  although' b^  like  ^Elizabeth, 
was  a  feVonrer  oF  die  stage,  as  an  appendagfe  to  tJ«e 
grandekr  and  pleasures  of  the  court.  But  the  boiii- 
mbtions  wKidh  folfowed'in  the  unhappy  reign  <tf  kiii^ 
Charles  I*  When  the  staige^  was  totally  abollshied,'  arfe 
alone  sufficient  to  Account  fbr  ite  oblivion  thrown  oh  thd 
history  and  works  of  our  great  bard.  •  /  ;  j 

From  this' tinie  no  inquiry  was  made,  until  it  was  tob 
late  to  obtaiin  any  information  more  satisfactory  than  ihj& 
few  hearsay  scraps  and  contested  traditions  above*  d^^-i 
tailed.  "How Uttle,'' says  Mr.  Steevens,  ^* Shakspeaics 
<*  was  oiice  reiid,  may  be  understood  from  Tate,  who,  in  hi$ 
**  dedication  to  the  altered  play  of  King  Lear,  speaks  df 
'"  the  original  as  an  obscure  piece,  recommended  to  hia 
*<  notice  by  a  frieiid :  and  the  author  of  the  Tader  having 
<«  occasion  to  ^uote  a  few  lines  but  of  Macbeth,  was.  con- 
<<  tent  to  receive  them  from  D' Avenant's  alteraticm  of  tihat 
"  celebrated  drama,  in  which  almost  every  original  beailty 
<<  is  eitterawkwar<fly  disguised,  or  arbitrarily  omitted."  ^ 

In  fifty  yeari?  after  his  death,  Dryden  mentions,  that 
he  was  th«i  become  "  a  little  bbsdete."  In  the  be-r 
ginning  of  "the  last  century.  Lord  Shaftesbury  0omjdaifi$ 
of  his  "rude  unpolished  style,  and  his  antiquated  phria^e 
."  and  wit"  It  is  certain  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  yeari; 
after  his  dea:th,  partly  owing  to  the  immediate  revolu^ 
tion  and  rebellion,  and  partly  to  Ihe  licentious  taste  eii- 
couraged  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  and  perhapl; 
pardy  to  the  incorrect  state  of  his  works,  he  was  almoi^ 
entirely  neglected.     Mr.  Malone  has  justiy  remarked, 

9  Mr.  Steevens's  Advertisement  to  the  Reader,  first  printed  in  1773. 
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<<  lihdi  if  be  had  been  read,  admifedt  studied^  and  imi* 
^t  tat^  in  (he  same  degree,  as  he  is  now,  the  enthusiasm 
^^  pf  some  one  or  other  of  his  admir^  in  the  last  age 
^'  would  have  induced  him  to  make  some  inquiries  con- 
^'  Cfiniing  the  history  of  his  theatrical  career,  and  the 
*f,An^q(JiPtes  of  his  private  life."  * 
,:His  admirers,  however,  if  he  had  admirers  in  that 
ifge,  po^^essed  no  portion  of  such  enthusiasm*  That 
c^^^*iQsity,  which  in  our  days  has  raised  biography  to  the 
XfffiY  qf  an  independent  study,  was  ^oarcely  ki^PWU}  and 
i^^^re  known,  was  confined  principally,  to  |he  public 
Q^n^t^ns  of  eminent  charact^s,  principally  divines, 
of  whom  a  few  brief  notices  wei^e  prefixed  tQ  their 
works ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  aqy  of  these  are  oi^  an 
oj(^er  date  than  1616.  And  if,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
st^ces,  already  stated,  we  consid^  how  little  is  known 
of,  tjljie  personal  hustory  of  Shakspeare'a  contemporaries, 
yfe  x)[)a.y  easily  resolve  the  question,  why,  of  all  men  who 
have  ever  claimed  admiration  by  genius,  wisdoqsi,  or 
valour,  who  have  eminently  contributed  to  enlarge,  the 
taste,  promote  the  h^pines%  or  incareas^  the  reputation 
of  their,  country,  we  know  the  least  of  Shakspeare;  and 
wl\y,  of  the  few  particulars  which  seem  entitled  to  credii^ 
when  simply  related,  and  in  which  there  is  no.  manifest 
violation  of  probability  or  promise  of  in^iortance,  theve 
is  scarcely  one  which  has  not  swelled  into  a  controii^rsyv 
After  a  careful  examination  of  all  that  modern  re&eardi 
has  discovered,  we  know  not  how  to  trust  our  curiosity 
beyond  the  limits  of  those  barren  dates  which  afford  no 
personal  history.  The  nature  of  i^iakspeare's  writings 
prevents  that  appeal  to  internajt  evidence,  which  in  otlusr 
cases  has  been  found  to  throw  light  on  chanuster. .  The 
purity  of  his  morals,  for  example,  if  sought  in  hia  plAy8» 
<nust  be  measured  against  the  licentiousness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  question  will  then  be,  how  much  did  he 

1  Mr.  Malone's  Preface  to  his  edition,  1790. 
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vml^&om  inclmatkm,  and  how  mtf^fe^Wg^^lfff  ^€^f!mi 
of  his  faesrers  ?  >  How  much  did  he  add  to  th^  i^;^M 
how  much  did  he  borrow  from  it  ?  Pop6^  snys,  **  he  was 
^^  obliged  to  please  the  lowest  of  the  people,  apd  to  keep 
"  the  worst  of  company ;"  tliis  must  have  been  Pope's  con- 
jecture. Manages  are  sometimes  oUiged  to  please  the 
lowest  of  the  people:  and,  in  our da^'^ they  have  not 
unfrequcntly  yielikd'  to  or  created  »*eO|yt^t  taste ;  but 
we  know-not thot^wril^iis amunder  a'sh^fiia^idbUgdti 
and  of  Shakfiipe«u^s  ke^mg  tbe  wom  d(  caBh/pa:aygi^'vf4 
have  no  eidstii%J|^nk3ifi  WMi  regitpd'td  tbef  «»iiisehMm<k 
of  his  leisure^'Mb^s,-  we' have  many  alki£ioa6fin'^itfI«abiJlJ^ 
to  thespomi(^><the£eM^  aiHl'fideotiiyapt)eflwrt6 
been  a  partkulaf  fevo^rite.  Gen^rAUy  iq^ealthigi^iilienf 
is  every  reasoli  to  think,  that  he  sooii  acquiMfil «««! 
maintained  a  Respectable  charaidter.  He  'eaiaw4»^LoiMH» 
poor  and  nbknown,  and  h«4d%  h  with  a  h^i^t^tedg^ 
and  took  hifir  i^eaC  with  tbennn^aof  vank  ntxAxtpdJ^tt^iw 
his  native  oouBlfy;" ''^1  ■  '  "•   *'"     ■' ^/"/'  Xyiv^fo- 

The  only  life  ^i«4fi6h  has  been  prc^^  to^all  th^ieU^ 
tions  of  Shakspeare  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is'tt^ 
doawn  up  by  Mr.  ild^;^  and  wiiieh  lia^Mdd^stly  tills, 
^  Some  Aceotnt,  Sbe."  In  tb$s  we  hftve;  tv4ialliB(dwe««ftfM 
collect  whefr  ever5r '  Iegitini6.te  sovaee  b(^  inMrmMmt 
was  dosed,  a  few  traditions  that  were  «floaUng  Mek^  a 
century  after  the  author's  death.  Some  itiac^U^kifil  he 
his  account'  have  been  d^tected^iA  the  "Valaabte'ri^dt^^Dl 
Mr.  Steevens,  and  4n  that^jpaft'idf  ^u^riliM^  b^  iM^dt^gi^ 
life  of  Shakspeare,  puMish«d  m  Mt.^MsH^ti^''^  «^ 
tion.  In  other  pmB^ho^%/Sniitir^re^j^e4^  ^i&iAis^ 
they  have  scatt^r^  a'*^^feiteBin^itJe^Jirt4ti€*P'#e^liiiif)tf 
incorpor^edt  in^>tiM^'pr«S^2itfI  sk«§ih.  i>'Th^'3#Me;{^tew^ 
ever,  is  unsatisfactory.  Shakspei^<%M{^ppf^at&«itoUI 
racter,  iit^iS^  fi9A^§tti^  ^4n^']fil<:>'^n$i»m4lli«if{<BChi^ 
ctoset,  in^4ii^^&l^,x1te  Ab^}i^^4>dfiW0^  ^omia  amk 
was  the  natu^^  df^fiik^  Vs^i4dhg6'di^l^0lphis<il|mk  di^penM^ 
and  of  that'€mploytn^trili%hk}»iMpa«fasie&^pigiw^d 
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dfTj)Hifg%{«tbis()^^if>iJtoraQds  iiitbL  the  ladier  for  any 
wAnj^<^j^TBf^f^mghim4,:\  > .  -  (i  5JJ1 

w»dcii;bl)ei^»fl^  f'  otcM^ilMi^^  .(n^pciscd  thatbe,  who 
Klh^id^kpop^eTaUe^^i^bftM^ift  tbe-  coofidenoe  of  thq 
JbJ^Mlsrfc^arGs^  iuid'3outAi0^  oould  be  a  mute 

^4pp9!M0Xi':faiy>ii>i  Contfo^emeB^m  which  they  were  so 
fald^Ido^aJM^''  llii^refiitoy^  however,  appears 
teffti^A^^lkifm'^r^  grm%9d  A>4f^^  with 

ihGm^bm»(9fMfdvm\  wtiichfa^otigl^iirst  to  have  proved. 
8Me9pMr0rio^|itr(ltave  mjoy^liim  confidence  of  their 
»KBifl<bQ»iB$|(^jfit4tris.mar€f  Q^^iectarQ.that  they  admitted 
bisriin^rj^^^onfidjenoe  of  iIm^ ^M^.  alhirs.  Mr.  M&- 
l»e,  JJbeiomt  fre^^t  wf^e^Hm^  q(  all  Shakspeare's 
•diMreis^^ibiit:  whose  opioioDA  ,a;teentided  to  a  higher 
^b^Nie/j^^ir^f  ^tbte  those  of  rMr<  CapeU,  thinks  that 
Wi^ jn^iilif^s  ipcose  Cfunposila^B^ic  if  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, would  exhibit  the  same  perspicuity,  the  same 
c4S$ii0(^]&er;$i^9degapeeiiBd<vigour,  which  we  find 

c^lltci^taftfirtPimt^  hoJ^ever^tfov^iU  wishes  and  all  con- 
jMtiiDQ8y;ihlit  Jdot  alfat^  of ,  8i|f|k|;p€^tfe's  manuscripts  is 
ImMmritdrres^t,  tfi$d^  hj^t  pvlx^e  lirritings  are  no  where 
|pMfed)«l:.  1'  We  ar^  in  pKMilHS99iaii  of  printed  copies  only 
^hm  {^ys^.jsod  poeSis,  sO^r^osf^  ,80  depraved  by  care- 
|^9K9asi(»f  Igpimmc^  i^^.^;t)po,labour  of  all  his  com- 
}93if^^M£fHs$  Im  Qot'  yet  been^iii^efto  restore  them  to  more 
tbM  mpcci^flti^pi^'^i.  tMm%^<flthe  difficulties  which 
OJrjgilia%  #lt9$ide<i'theip^-ift|ilrofidiem  yet  remain,  and 
wiU  reqw^,wh^ifikrni^4c%r^y  possible  to  expect, 
gteaiet  te^nci^ ind  t^^.hffppy  conjecture  than  have 
hitherto  be^  j^ofjoy^d*      •  h.^ 

'Of  Shak^ecM^ts  Po^Sy  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that 
sAme  notice  diQulid^rbe  taken  in  an  account  of  his  life, 
although  they  have  never  been  &vourites  with  the  public, 
and  have  seldom  been  reprinted  with  his  plays.     Shortly 
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after  his  death,  Mr.  Malone  mforms  us,  a  very  ineorrect 
impression  of  them  was  issued  out,  which  in  evay  subse- 
quent reprint  was  implicitly  followed,  until  he  puUii^ed 
a  correct  edition,  or  what  he  supposed  to  be  such,  in 
I7B0,  with  iliostrations.  But  ihe  peremptory  dedcaon 
of  hi§  compeer,  Mr.  Steevens,  on  die  merits  of  these 
poems,  must  be  our  apology  for  omitting  them  in  the 
pr^s^t  abridgment  of  the  labours  of  these  critics; 
^'  We  have  not  r^rinted  the  Sonnets,  &c.  of  l^iakspearei 
^  because  die  strongest  act  of  parliament  that  could 
<^  be  framed  would  fidl  to  compel  readers  iiito  tikeir 
''^  ser^ce;  Had  Shakspeare  produced  no  other  w^rks 
^^  dian  these,  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as 
^  little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
^  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant 
♦*^'  sbnhetteer.* 

The  elegant  preface  of  Dr.  Johnson  gives  an  acoeimt 
of  the  attempts  made  in  the  eariy  part  <^  the  last  coitury 
to  revive  the  memory  and  r^mtaticm  of  our  poet,  by 
Ro^e,  Pc^pe,  Tiieobdd,  Hanmer,  and  Warburtsod, 
whose  respective  merits  he  has  characterised  with-  can- 
dduk*,  and  with  singnl«r  felicity  of  expression.  Shak- 
Ispeox^a  works  may  be  overloaded  with  criticism^  for 
tlrhat'Wriler.has  -excited  so  much  curiosity,  end  bo  many 
^6jf3AAl!<Mi8?  but  Joimson's  pre&ce  is  an  accompaniment 
'WdWfcy  of  *  the-  genius  it  celebrates,  —  His  own  edition 
followed  in  1765,  and  a  aeomd,  in  conjunction  with 
Mf .  Sl^0t4ens,  1778*  Th«l  third  edition  of  the  joint 
i^ditorsa{4)eared  in  1785,  &e  fourth  in  179S,  in  15  vols., 
^thd  die  last  ^tdnd  most  com{rfete,  in  1805,  in  21  volumes 
c»ctAvo.  Mr.  Mfikme's  aditioo  was  published  in  1790, 
in  10  vdl«.  ^[lewii  octavo^  and  aoon  becajaae  scarce.  His 
original  notes  and  improvements  were,  however,  incor- 
porated in  the  editions  of  1798  and  1803,  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vens. Mr.  Malone's  lafit  edition,  a  posthumous  work, 
whidi  appeared  in  1821,  was  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Boswdl,  the  second  son  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson, 
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^h^  appears  to  bavte  be^n  fully  ,in  ,t|ie  cQnQdeiice  of 
Mr*  Malone.  To  this  is  prefixed  ^  new  life  of  Shaks* 
peare,  which^  although  extending,  to.  .mc^e-  than  five 
hundred  pages,  conducts  Shakspear,e  p^ly .  tp  J^qodon, 
without  giving  us  any  m(»*e  inf<)muttiQ^  c^  hi^  sviji^^ 
quent  progress  than  we  had  befor<^Jn  ih^.^ot^s  vikic^ 
Steevens  and  Malone  had  formerly  coi^tr^bmtjg^d  to 
Rowe's  life.  Mr.  Malone,  after  mor^  t)*W>twenty.y,ear$' 
labour,  had  not  advanced  farthers  nordj^ib^J^Y^Any 
pi^l^iaki  from  which  his  editor.  <?ould  ^ttwpt.^.jcan* 

"A  {Sq  i^Upw  Mr.  Malone  in  enum^iqitflig ^the  .c^pi^  of 
^i^^e^e  dispersed  through  I^gJAQdn  woi^  »P^  ^ 
Wnpftfipbtet  fa  one  form  or  other  his  ighjf^  hAve  .b^eo, 
forj^je  h^t.  twenty  years,  almost  contipwJJiy  iij^tlfp  press. 
Nor  among  the  honours  paid  to  his  geniu3^.0|igbt  we 
t9ii<{Qrget  the  very  magnificent  oditicw  ui^de^t^oi)  by 
JV[^9#I^«  Boydell  and  NicoL  StUl  les^  ought  it  toi  be 
&rgptt^n  how  much  the  reputotioaof  .Sli^bspeare.was 
fl^y^  by  the  unrivalled  excellence  pf  GarJ^ck's,  p,er- 
linninmiGe.  His  share  in  directing. the  pubUp.ta$t^.U>- 
Wfllfds  the^  study  of  Shidcspeai;^  wa^i  pi^^hsp^  ^fP^A/^ 
Ijblpni^N^iOf  any  indiyidual  in  his  time,  aj^  sn^yfBS 
j^^ifli  ai^d  such  his  suci^eas  in  thisl^d^^-^t^^P^ 
jtb^,beuiay  be  forgiven  for ^ his  iigudipiqus  alt^^ns. 
of  s^espf  tie  play^  a$  well.as  Sox.  tl^  foolidi  ffn^jofleiy 
.DfiheStacf^tfordjubiW..  >'.      ;,    «  ,,-    „ 

.  ,Whep  pubhq,i|p^k)»;.had  b€gWct<l«V^^g^.^Sh^^^ 
^are  the  vary  higH. rank ^  Fa(^  destined  tp.ii^^ihe 
becaspe  the  promising  ^^)feji^Mof  ^ft^  ipapqstuce. 

Tfaiif  y^t  h^ye  aJUoady  obseii?^,,  he  .^^^  uah  whq%  es- 
cape in.hia.o:wn  tiiaoe,  wdf  hfi  |:)fid  th^,f^pk?t  w.ppK^yrto. 
d^f^e  it^^v  .  Jt  wa*  .vm^^^iSm-^  widei».  iiwppstors, 

«  Mr.  Malone  has  ^veii  a  list  of  14  plays  ascribecl  to  Shakspeare, 
dth^  by  the  edkoirs  of  the  xMo  laterfolios,  '61*  by  the  compif6rs  of 
ttiM^nt €lital<^e0;  Of  these'Peiides  has'  found  a^dcaten  forits 
aifamaidn  kto  hb  wor]^ 

b  4 
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xl  LIFE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

however,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
his  history  is  involved.  In  1751  a  book  was  published 
entitled,  <^A  Compendious  or  briefe  examination  of 
"<  certayn^iiJii^  O&^^iM^^  Country. 

^  men  in  those  our  days  :  whidi  although  they  are  in 
"  some  Parte  unj jist^^4  ;fe|v9}Qi^,  yet  f^xp  Aey  all  by  way 
*^  of  dialogue  thrbug&ty  debated  arid  discussed  by  Wil- 

•".^o^tePWPfA^Si^Rt^^  :  CI>?f r^W^,^^  ori- 
gmally  published  in  l^U  l^M^  JDn  Farmer  has  clearly 
proved  that  Wi  S.  gent,  the  only  authority  for  attri- 
buting it  to  Shakspeare  in  the  reprinted  edition,  meant 
William  Sic^ffbrdj  gent.  -^^^^TTieobidd,  the  same  accurate 
critic  informs  us,  was  desirous  of  palming  upon  the 
world  a  cPlajtcalle^  <*  Doubk  Fakehood,'V  for  a  posto* 
tffil&b^^^bft^^<{f  Shafespeare.  In  1770  was  repriuteS^^at 
SsvershaLrii,  iixi(^  play  called  "  The  Tragedy  of ^irden 
of  Fevershani,'' Mid'felack  Wilt,"  wi&  a  prefect' af^- 


aK. 
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"io   iToi:tBrdniBX'i  Sf^hd.  lo    =-aei!  ri"  •     y)    i   *     ♦ 

Vu^r  »  ^^OM  THE   ORIGINAIi  .     . 

-'"^^  I*^*lllfi  bFFici'oF  THE  >k«Rd^ATiW'c6tm^o4^^'^^' 

-'TUB    ^',^       :■:  •       .,      ,  -^       •'   :■    '-^^  .^S    U.df    U'»/' 


f;i?oq.  p  ''"'/--^V-     HvT^'^r      a'^   '•va''T.  H   J   '^j^: 

Vtcmma^nti)  ate  Marti%^y  -«w^.  -^i^l^Si'  ^^?^r??!  ^^^^r^?. 


first  wriUen,  and  afterwards  struck  out,  and  March  writtOQ'  wet 
it.    Malone. 
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x^i  SHAJCSPEARE'S  WILL. 

ippo^uderation  after  Uie  rate  of  two  shillings  iii.tl^^  P^ui^^ 
fb^  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unp^d  unto  he^ 
after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  tber^f| 
upon  her  £^urr^ndering  of,  or  giving  of  sucii  s^6|ci^pt 
security  as  the  overseers  of  tins  my  will  shall  likft  o)^ 
\o  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall 
des^ieAd  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she 
np^  hath;  o^  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement,,  with 
the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  b^ii^g 
parcel  or  bolden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my 
daughter.  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever.^ 

Itetfi,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  she,  <>r 
ftijy  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  thre« 
years  next  ensuinjg  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will, 
during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consider- 
ation firom  my  decease  according  to  the  rate  a&respidf 
pi^d  if  she  die  within  llie  said  term  without  issue  of  her 
bo^,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  ojgie 
|iuip^^  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  ^  Elizabeth  HaU| 
and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  by  my  ^ecutpes 
during  the.l^e  of  my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  fnd 
]^jSt.t}i^]ifeof  coming,  shall  bepaid  to  my  said  sister  Joan, 
9^  afi^  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally,  to^ 
diviided  amongst  them;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith 
h^  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issm^ 
ofhof  body,'  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  be* 
guctath.  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out 

,  «  This  was  fouQii  to  hp  \mnec^s»afff.as  it  vaa  asocrtnined  that 
the  copynold  descended  ta  jthe  dd^  4^a]£h(er  bv  Itl9  ^ifiti:^"  (Q( 
the  manor.    Maloke,  edit.  1821.    ' 

s  — ^.  /o  my  ni^ce— ]  Eiizabeth  HaU  w^  wr  poet's  grtnd- 
daughter.  So,  in  Othello,  ActLsai.  lago  sc^s  ta  Bnbantio; 
"  You'll  have  your  ncfhews  .ndgh  to  you;"  mewjag  bis. grand- 
children.   Malone^  • 
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SHAKSPEARFS  WILL-  xUli 

by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of 
her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid' unto 
hei*  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ; 
but  my  wffl  is,  that  she  shaU  have  the  consideration 
yearly  paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  de- 
cease the  smd  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  hei* 
children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors 
or  assigns,  she  living  the  said  term  after  my  dece^e^ 
provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end 
of  the  said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time] 
after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  df 
her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my 
win  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my  e^^- 
ecutors  and  overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  ^id 
hundred  and  fifty  poimds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husbihd 
as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use/  ' 

Itenij  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan 
twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be  paid 
and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease*;  tod'l 
do  will  and  devise  imto  her  the  house,  with  the' ajppiilr- 
tenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for^'hler 
httturai  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-perice. 
'^'liefn^  I  give   and   bequeath    unto    her  three  sdhsi 

William  Hart, Hart^  and  Michael 'Hart;  'fiV^ 

{tihmds  a  piece,  to  be  paid  within  one  yeair  after  iii^ 
decease.  .     /     ^    ..        -"y""^ 

^Befniy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth^ 
Hian  all  my  plate,  (except  my  broad  silver  *nd  gtft 
bowl  *,)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  inv  w8l;* 

Itenh  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford 

*  — —  Harty]  It  is  angular  that  neither  Sb^i^e&re  nor  any  of 
W  IkAfly  shoald  hare  reooUi^ted  the  Christian  name  of  his  nephew, 
who  was  horn  at  Stratford  bnt  deven  years  before  the  making  of 
his  wiU.  His  CSmstian  name  was  Thomas  ;  and  he  was  baptized  in 
that  town.  Inly  34.  1605.    Maloks, 

»  -— ^-  eitc^  Uy  hroad  silver  and  giU  bowl.]  This  bowl,  as  we 
afterwards  find,  our  poet  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Judith. 
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and  eight>-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  yeap^jafeBfrw^ 

oilifftAdr^ffk^amA  bequeath  .^  Haanlet  Cffini^^ 
S9dkll9o1iq^^4^$bpl^lulUt]^  eight^pehoe^'  tOilbi^nliiiGEdq 
lUigdltlP  ^9tft»0Q»jIieyiiQld6>  gent  t»renty^ikcs^ttii^ 
^i^bSrffilSki^^^bxip  to  my  gods€ai#>^WSiiiqf{B 

%iyk«cP^d^«»(g»iiibJUi|igS'  in  gold ;  to  Anthonjrffl^^Bah^ 

•^Ei^dJbq/^nSK^^^^ir^^f  TMs  gentleinan  ifas'te^ti^^ 
Scridbrc^'fidttesi^SBB^M'  that  he  was  twenty^^&i^-jlip^^i  tfii 
V»l>lifl|B,«fi§fM^?^'ft#»^-.  He  <Med  at  S|bral^4li9JjRl0r  \tA%ii 

.S0.h666^i.  igedso.    Mr. Thomas  Combe  by  his  wUl.  ] 


.l^SSi'fflifeciSffhir  executors  to  convert  all  Iras  ()ep 
l^^tt^mm^^knid  totey  it  out  in  die  pui^hM  f^tlsMiSi^HW 
Q9r^t)^>J^)(fV}0ai|t><^^  eldest  ton.  olTJbhu-Ooilhn^ 
4y45¥P>^'^l#  <Wlitj  of  Worcester,  gent,  and  hisj(i^j^a^ 
remfdnder  to  ins  two  brothers  successively.  Where,  therefore,  our 
poet's  oword-bas  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dtseorers — I 

Sve.taLm  tbp  ^ovibl^  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  Shakspeare's  friends 
4yii^on^,^W  tbe^e  of  their  deaths,  because.  wfe^a%'>iBfl£ 
iSmfff&i  fiigk  li6w  fta  the  tfadition^  concerning  Hun  t^^?^^^ 

-  to  Frmm ,  Co^?t«*— 1    TliU,  gcntl^maj,  ^as,^  PSWSJb*^ 

P&6  WttTM^A.    He  4i<fa  the  year  aftet  our  pfoet^.  an^Si^ 

iWSi^a%d.mt;^i  ifeit, onwmchday |ie m^^m^^l 


1  — — •  /o  AfUhony  Nash^  He  was  father  of  Mr.  Thpmas  Nash, 
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sHHKBEiaifiKEaaMirai^  ^ 

/if^m,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,   ime^^fjay 
^Mghkfck,:  SobMsiiJt  IfoU,  ^  b«tt^ >«nd)fogJbf  fii^to 
pei&itefijdkie  r  ibp^'  « wQl,   a»d  ^  ttmatds^  itfa^r|M»foli»jheS 
li^eaoitt^BaMidiAtieq^iua  messttfiige  xn^itenmibiAC  iiitk?|to 
appiUMfianoei^^  in  Stvalfoid  Tafof^i^idjJUsidkd^JIli^^^ 
{Un^w^ieriiinliiow  dwdl^and  Ut'<o<1n«6ttittq^sbS0»:2^ 
'B^t^jWi^-^e^ppurtenawces,  sitwt^.43W&WidJieiHg 
lAi  H^i^v-i^wet,  Within  the  i)droagkpQ£6(ralfi»h})-ft^^ 
sftU^  QtRdttU  my  bams^  ^taUes,  ordiaohA^ >fB^^^ 
te!ii^^£$,  and  hereditaments  w|3iat^oeyel>j  §i^iifi^^  1^^ 
f^x^jb^Jngi  or  to  behi^,  xeceivedt  pexq^y^  Qf  j^i^i^^ 
miJBm^iSm  ti^imm$  bamletB^villagesi  fiddi^m^^^MWrid^ 
8lnKtfinfd^<a|i6i>.Ayon^    CMd  StMJb^  "^BfiflEicq^ch^i^^^ti^ 
WVrtetftfflAj^^^  6r  m  any  of  Ui^m;  itf  m  ^if^'^fcdiH^ti^ 

s  J.&»  to  Mr.  Jiihii  ifatk,^  Thu  gentteman.^pd  a|l|^^i 

cy?MJA,^^^;P«/fj'A/«^«ji'    -    —  

Barbage,  cued  m  March,  1619;  Cui 


,rt«VI  esmoriT -iM  to  wriliit  '.k>-  ?ii      r4i<'/i,  xj.o  •'n^  «>  — -  ' 
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Warwick;  and^so^  tibat  inessua^  ar  ^fiimmmij  wtb 
the  Ai^urteoonces^  wheran^oae  Jolm  JRobutfoa^wtlkth, 
siuuiite,  lying,  ai¥l  being*'  in  the  fibdcfijars  itx  I^mdw. 
iif^iur  the.  Wardiobe^:  and  all  oikac  njr  laodsf  tx^^^r. 
mentsy  and  hereditaments  whatsoever :  to  hmm  aiidrJto< 
b^d  all.  and  singular  the  said,  premises,,  with  their  i^p- 
purtenaaces,  wxto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  duning 
the  tiffin  of  her  natural  life;  aad  after  hear  deoeasetolbe 
first .  son  ,q(  her  ixnly  lawfiilly  issuing,  and  to  the  heirsr 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfiiQy  issuing; 
aijulfcirt  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her 
body  lanffully  issuing,  and  to  the  heir&-mabs  of  thfebody 
of.  th^.^^  second  son  lawfully  issuitig;  and  Sot  de&ult 
ofii^u^b  beirs>  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Susanna  lawfully  issuing^  and  to  the  heirs-males <of  die 
body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfidly  issuing;  and  for  dee* 
&ult  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the 
fouftbf  fifth,  sixth,  and. seventh  sons  of  her  body^  laww 
fidly  issuing  one  lEifter  another,  and  to  the  heirshmales 
of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before 
limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs-males ;  and  for  de^ 
fault  of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain 


and  value;  but  it  was  not  enrolled  during  that  period,  nor  could  I 
find  any  inquisition  taken  after  his  death,  by  which  its  value  might 
have  been  ascertained.  I  suppose  it  was  conveyed  by  the  former 
owner  to  Sfaakspeare,  not  by  bargain  and  sale,  but  by  a  deed  of 
feoffinent,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  enroll.    Maloke. 

*  -<—  that  meuuage  or  tenemenf-^n  the  Blackfrian  in  Londffn^ 
tiffor  the  Wardrobe;]  This  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  to 
Henry  Walker. 

,  By  the  Wardrobe  is  meant  the  King^s  Great  Wardrobe,  a  roy«l 
house,  near  Puddle-Wharf,  purchased  by  King  Edward  the  Third 
from  sir  John  Beauchamp,  who  built  it.  IQng  Richard  III.  was 
lodged  in  this  house,  in  the  second  year  of  his  rdgn.  See  Stowe's 
Survey^  p.  695,  edit.  1618.  After  the  fire  of  London  this  o£&ce  w«s 
kept  in  the  Savoy:  but  it  is  now  abolished.    MALaNE. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL.  xlvii 

td  tuy  «Mid  niiMse  HaU,  and  the  heire-^naleB  of  her  body 
b^ftdiy  i8&iimg;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my 
dadghter  Judidi;  and  the  hetr&qnales  of  her  body  law- 
ftdly^ issuing;  amd  for  default  of  sueh  issue,  to  the  right 
bei^of  me  the  isaid  William  Shakspeare  for  ever.  • 

(iS^l»^  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed,*  with 
the»fiimiture.^ 

jft^fA,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  dau^ter,  Judith, 
my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of  my  goods, 
cbiilcH  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuiFwhat- 
soeter,  after  my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  fhneral 
eiipeAces  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to 
my  son-in4aw,  John  Hall,  gent,  and  my  daughter, 
Susanna,  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and 
appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russell,  esq.  and  Francis 
Ck)Uins,  gent,  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke 
all  former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my 
hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me    WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

Witness  to  the  publishing  hereof, 
■J  Fra.  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
.  John  Robinson, 
,'Hamnet  Sadler, 

Robert  Whatcott. 

\. 

6 tny  second  best  bed,  wUh  thefumiiure,]   Thus  Shakspeare'^ 

on^aTwiU. 

It:8ppeafB»  m  the  original  wiUl  of  Shakspeare,  (no^  ikf  the  Pre- 
rogative-office, Doctors'  Commons,)  that  he  had  forgot  his  wife ;  the 
ll^aojr  to  her  bemg  expressed  by  an  interHneatioa,  as  well  as  thoseto 
Henmige,  Borbage,  and  Condell. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  the  last  two  of  whieh ' 
ai^  imdoobtedly  sabscribed  with  Shakspeare's  own  hand.  The  firftt* 
indeed  has  his  name  in  the  margin,  but  it  differs  somewhat  in  spelHng 
as  well  as  manner,  from  the  two  signatures  that  follow. 
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Ptobahm  faU  i^toma/dxm  sigmueHpiim  n^  Lm^ 
dm,  coram  Ma^ro  WiUkm  B^rde^  L^im  Doc^ 
tore^  4^.  vicesimo  seamio  dU  menus  Jmih  Afrno 
Ikminiy  1616/  jwramtrOo  Jckmim  HaXL  tmim 
«!?.  cui^  S^c.  de  bene,  4^.  Jurat,  reservata  pa^MMc^ 
4rc.  Susanna  HaU^  alt.  ex.  4^.  earn  cum  tmerit^ 
4rc.  petUuTf  4*^% 
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MR.  POPE'S 

PREPACK 

FIRST    PUBLISHED    1725. 


It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  criticism  upon  this 
author;  though  to  do  it  effectually,  and  not  superficially, 
would  be  the  best  occasion  tliat  any  just  writer  could  take, 
to  form  the  judgment  and  taste  of  our  nation.  For  of  all 
English  poets,  Shakspeare  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
&irest  and  fullest  subject  for  criticism,  and  to  afford  the 
most  numerous,  as  well  as  most  conspicuous  instances, 
both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  sorts.  But  this  far 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  preface,  the  business  of  which 
is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  We  shall  hereby  extenuate  many  faults 
which  are  his,  and  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of 
many  which  are  not :  a  design,  which,  though  it  can  be 
no  guide  to  future  criticks  to  do  him  justice  in  one  way, 
will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  prevent  ttieir  doing  him  an 
injustice  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  some  of  his  principal  and 
characteristic  excellencies,  for  which  (notwithstanding 
his  defects)  he  is  justly  and  universally  elevated  above  afi 
other  dramatick  writers.  Not  that  this  is  the  proper  place 
of  praismg  him,  but  because  I  would  not  omit  any  occa^ 
sion  of  domg  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original^ 
it  was  Shakspeare.     Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so 

VPL.  I.  W 
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immediately  from  the  fountains  of  nature ;  it  proceeded 
through  Egyptian  strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to 
him  not  without  some  tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some 
cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before  him.  The  poetry  of 
Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :.  he  is  not  so  much 
an  imitator,  as  an  instrument  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not 
so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

His  characters  are  so  much  nature  herself  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies 
of  her.  Those  of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resem- 
blance, which  shows  that  they  received  them  from  one 
another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  same  image : 
each  picture,  like  a  mock  rainbow,  is  but  the  reflection 
of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare 
is  as  much  an  individual,  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as 
impossible  to  find  any  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their 
relation  or  affinity  in  any  respect  appear  most  to  be 
twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be  found  remarkably  dis- 
tinct. To  this  life  and  variety  of  character,  we  must  add 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  it :  which  is  such  through- 
out his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  with- 
out the  Very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might 
have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker.  ^ 

The  pomoer  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in 
a  more  eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  in- 
stances. Yet  all  along,  there  is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains 
to  raise  them ;  no  preparation  to  guide  our  guess  to  the 
effect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it :  but  the  heart 
swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  the  proper  places: 
we  are  surprised  the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet  upon 
reflection  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be 
surprised  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  mo- 
ment. 

How  astonishing  is  it  again,  that  the  passions  directly 
opposite  to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his 

1  Addison,  in  the  273d  Spectator ^  has  deHvered  a  similar  opinion 
respecting  Homer :  *'  There  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the  lUady 
which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  who  speaks  or  acts, 
without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it."    Steevens*    ' 
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eomiBand !  that  he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than 
of  the  ridicidous  in  human  nature ;  of  our  noblest  ten- 
dernesses, than  of  our  vainest  foibles ;  of  our  strongest 
emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations  J 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  cool- 
ness of  reflection  and  reasoning  he  is  full  as  admirable. 
His  sentiments  are  not  only  ki  general  the  most  pertinent 
and  judicious  upon  every  subject;  but  by  a  talent  very 
peculiar,  something  betwee^i  penetration  and  felicity,  he 
hits  upon  that  paiticular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each 
argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends. 
This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education  or 
experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life  which 
are  usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems 
to  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked 
through  human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only 
author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  tliat  the 
philosopher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  born^ 
as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  with  all  these  great  excellen- 
cies, he  has  almost  as  great  defects  ;  and  that  as  he  has 
certainly  written  better,  so  he  has  perhaps  written  worse, 
than  any  other.  But  I  think  I  can  in  some  measure 
account  for  these  defects,  from  several  causes  and  acci- 
dents ;  without  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  so  large 
and  so  enlightened  a  mind  could  ever  have  been  sus- 
ceptible of  them.  That  all  these  contingencies  should 
unite  to  his  disadvantage  seems  to  me  almost  as  sin- 
gularly unlucky,  as  that  so  many  various  (nay  contrary) 
talents  should  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extra- 
ordinary. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  stage-poetry,  of  all  other,  is 
more  particularly  levelled  to  please  the  populacej  Hnd  its 
success  more  immediately  depending  upon  the  common 
suffrage.  One  cannot  therefore  wonder,  if  Shakspeare, 
having  at  his  first  appearance  no  other  aim  in  his  writ- 
ings, than  to  procure  a  subsistence,  directed  his  endea- 
vours solely  to  hit  the  taste  and  humour  that  then  pre-^ 
vailed.  The  audience  was  generally,  composed  of  the 
meaner  sort  of  people ;  and  therefore  the  images  of  life . 
were  to  be  drawn  from  those  of  their  own  rank :  accord- 
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ingly  we  find,  that  not  our  author's  only,  but  almost  all 
the  old  comedies  have  their  scene  among  tradesmen  and 
mechanicks :  and  even  their  historical  plays  strictly  fol- 
low the  common  old  stories  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that 
kind  of  people.  In  tragedy,  nothing  was  so  sure  to  sur- 
prize  and  cause  admiration^  as  the  most  straitge,  unex- 
pected, and  consequently  most  unnatural,  events  and 
incidents;  the  most  exaggerated  thoughts;  the  most 
verbose  and  bombast  expression;  the  most  pompous 
rhymes,  and  thundering  versification.  In  comedy, 
nothing  was  so  sure  to  please,  as  inean  buffi)onery,  vile 
ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jests  of  fcbls  and  clowns.  Yet 
even  in  these  our  author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne 
above  his  subject :  his  genius  in  those  low  parts  is  like 
some  prince  of  a  romance  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd 
or  peasant;  a  certain  greatness  and  spirit  now  and  then 
break  out,  which  manifest  his  higher  extraction  and 
qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  audience 
had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  even  of  the 
better  sort  piqued  themselves  upon  any  great  degree  of 
knowledge  or  nicety  that  way :  till  Ben  Jonson  getting 
possession  of  the  stage,  brought  critical  learning  into 
vogue ;  and  that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty, 
may  appear  from  those  frequent  lessons  (and  indeed 
almost  declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to 
his  first  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  actors,  the 
grexy  chorus,  &c.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform 
the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then,  our  authors  had 
no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  ancients : 
their  tragedies  were  omy  histories  in  dialogue  ;  and  their 
comedies  followed  the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found 
it,  no  less  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  history. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakspeare  by  Aristotle's  rales, 
is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who 
acted  under  those  of  another.  He  writ  to  the  people; 
and  writ  at  first  without  patronage  from  the  better  sort, 
and  therefore  without  aims  of  pleasing  them :  without 
asffl^t^ce  or  advice  from  the  learned,  as  without  the  ad^^ 
fiFgntM^  of  education  or  acquaintance  among  them ;  with- 
^.^it  kfk>wjieij|jj|9e  of  the  best  of  models,  the  ancients. 
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to  inspire  him  with  an  emulation  of  them ;  in  a  word, 
without  any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are 
pleased  to  call  ]mmoi*tality :  some  or  all  of  which  have 
encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition  of  other 
writers. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  his  performances 
had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  when  the 
encouragement  of  the  court  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
town ;  me  works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifestly  raised 
above  those  of  his  former.  The  dates  of  his  plays  suf- 
ficiently evidence  that  his  productions  improved,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respect  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I 
make  no  doubt  this  observation  will  be  found  true  in 
every  instance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which  we 
might  learn  the  exact  time  when  every  piece  was  com- 
posed, and  whether  writ  for  the  town,  or  the  court. 

Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong  than  the  former)  may 
be  deduced  from  our  poet's  being  a  flayer^  and  forming 
himself  first  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  of  men 
whereof  he  was  a  member.  They  have'ever  had  a  stand- 
ard to  themselves,  upon  other  principles  than  those  of 
Aristotle.  As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule 
but  that  of  pleasing  the  present  humour,  and  complying 
with  the  wit  in  fashion ;  a  consideration  which  brings  ui 
their  judgment  to  a  short  point  Players  are  just  such 
judges  of  what  is  right  as  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful. 
And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  most  of 
our  author's  faults  are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  his  wrong 
judgment  as  a  poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a 
player. 

By  these  men  it  would  be  thought^  a  praise  to  Shak- 
speare,  that  he  scarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  This  they  in- 
dustriously propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are 
told  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Discoveries^  and  from  the  pre- 
&nce  of  Heminge  and  CondeU  to  the  first  folio  edition. 
But  in  reality  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there  never 
was  a  more  groundless  report,  or  to  the  contrary  of 
which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences.  As,  the 
comedy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  which  he  en- 

1 "  ^as  thought"  — Orig.  Edit. 
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tirely  new  writ ;  The  History  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which 
was  first  published  under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of 
York  and  Ijancaster;  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifths  ex- 
tremely improved ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almost 
as  much  again  as  at  first,  and  many  others.  I  believe 
the  common  opinion  of  his  want  ©f  kaming  proceeded 
from  no  better  ground.  This  too  might  be  thought  a 
praise  by  some^  and  to  this  his  errors  have  as  injudici- 
ously  been  ascribed  by  othei-s.  For  'tis  certain,  were  it 
true,. it  would  concern  but  a  small  part  of  them  j  the  roost 
are  such  as  are  not  properly  defects,  but  superfeetations : 
and  arise  not  from  want  of  learning  or  reading,  but 
from  want  of  thinking  or  judging  r  or  rather  (to  be  more 
just  to  our  author)  from  a  compliance  to  those  wants  in 
others.  As  to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  subject,  a  wrong 
conduct  of  the  incidents,  false  thoughts,  forced  expres- 
sions, &c.  if  these  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  foresaid 
accidental  reasons,  they  must  be  charged  upon  the  poet 
himself  and  there  is  rio  help  for  it.  But  I  think  the  two 
disadvantages  which  I  have  mentioned  (to  be  obliged  to 
please  thefowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of 
company)  if  the  consideration  be  extended  as  far  as  h 
reasonably  may,  will  appear  sufficient  to  mislead  and  de- 
press the  greatest  genius  upon  eaith.  Nay,  the  more 
modesty  with  which  such  a  one  is  endued,  the  more  he 
is  in  danger  of  submitting  and  conforming  to  others, 
against  his  own  better  judgment  , 

But  as  to  his  *tioant  qfleaming,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
say  something  more  :  there  is  certainly  a  vast  di&rence 
between  learning  and  languages.  How  far  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  latter,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  plain  he 
had  much  reading  at  least,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learn- 
ing. Nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge^ 
whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or  fi^om  another. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a  taste  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  mechanicks,  ancient  and  modem  history, 
poetical  learning,  and  mythology:  we  find  hfan  very 
knowing  in  the  customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  antiquity. 
In  Coriolanus  and  Julius  desar,  not  only  the  spirit,  but 
manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exactly  drawn ;  and  still  a 
nicer  distinction  is  shown  between  the  manners  of  Romans 
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in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter.  His  reading 
in  the  ancient  historians  is  no  less  conspicuous,  in  many 
references  to  particular  passages:  and  the  speeches  copied 
from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus^  may,  I  think,  as  weU  be 
made  an  instance  of  his  learning,  as  those  copied  from 
Cicero  in  Cataline^  of  Ben  Jonson's.  The  manners  of 
other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians^ 
Fr^ch,  &c.  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever 
object  of  nature,  or  branch  of  science,  he  either  speaks 
of  or  describes,  it  is  always  with  competent,  if  not  exten- 
sive knowledge :  his  descriptions  are  stdl  exact ;  all  his 
metaphors  appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from 
the  true  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each  subject. 
When  he  treats  of  ethick  or  politick,  we  may  constantly 
observe  a  wonderful  justness  of  distinction,  as  well  as 
extent  of  comprehension.  No  one  is  more  a  master  of 
the  poetical  story,  or  has  more  frequent  allusions  Ho  the 
various  parts  of  it:  Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrat- 
ed for  this  last  particular)  has  not  shown  more  learning 
this  way  than  Shakspeare.  We  have  translations  from 
Ovid  published  in  his  name^,  among  those  poems  which 
pass  for  his,  and  for  some  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority  (being  published  by  himself,  and  dedicated  to 
his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  Southampton :)  he  appears 
also  to  have  been  conversant  in  PlatUus^  from  whom  he 
has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays :  he  follows  the 
Greek  authors,  and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in 
another,  (although  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  in  what 
language  he  read  them.)  The  modern  Italian  writers 
of  naods  he  was  manifestly  acquainted  with ;  and  we  may 
conclude  him  to  be  no  less  conversant  with  the  ancients 
of  his  own  country,  from  the  use  he  has  made  of  Chaucer 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida^  and  in  The  Tvoo  Noble  Kinsmen, 
if  that  play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a  tradition  it  was  (and 
indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more  <rf 
our  author  than  some  of  those  which  have  been  received 
as  genuine.) 

^  These,   as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  on  that  play, 
Shakspeare  drew  from  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation,  1579. 

Malonje. 
*  They  were  written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood. 
[A  4] 
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I  am  indined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded  orimi- 
ally  from  the  zeal  of  the  pardzans  of  our  author  and  nen 
Jonson ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be 
in  extremes ;  and  nothing  is  so  probaUe,  as  that  because 
Ben  Jonson  had  much  me  more  learning,  it  was  said  on 
the  one  hand  that  Shakspeare  had  none  at  all ;  And  be* 
cause  Shakspeare  had  much  the  most  v^it  and  fancy,  it 
was  retorted  on  the  other,  that  Jonson  wanted  both. 
Because  Shakspeare  borrowed  notliing,  it  was  said  that 
Ben  Jonson  borrowed  every  thing.  Because  Jonson  did 
not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached  with  being  a 
year  about  every  piece ;  and  because  Shakspeare  wrote 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never  once  made 
a  blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  opposition  ran  so  high,  that 
whatever  those  of  the  one  side  objected  to  the  other,  was 
taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praises;  as  injudi- 
ciously, as  their  antagonist  before  had  made  then  cto^ 
jections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy ;  but  sure  they  have 
as  much  rea3onto  be  afraid  of  admiration.  They  are  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  authors ;  those  who  escape  one^ 
often  fidl  by  the  other.  Pessimum  genus  itnmiconm  iaw- 
dant^sisajB  TaeiUis^'and- Virgil  desires  to  wear  a  charm 
against  those  who  praise  a  poet  without  rule  or  reason  i 

*' si  ultra  placitum  14uclarity  baccare  iroQtem 

Cingite,ne  vatinoceat ." 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by  the 
partizans  on  either  side,  I  cannot  help  thinking  these 
-  two  great  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on  amicable 
terms,  and  in  offices  of  society  with  each  other.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  and  his  first  works  encouraged,  by 
l^akspeare.  And  after  his  death,  that  author  writes. 
To  the  memory  of  his  beloved  WiUiam  Shakspeare^  which 
shows  as  if  the  friendship  had  continued  through  life. 
I  cannot  for  my  own  part  find  any  thing  invidious  or 
^paring  in  those  verses,  but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was  of 
that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, but  above  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  wbcw  he 
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wM  not  allpw  to  be  great  enough  to  be  ranked  with  him; 
find  chaUenges  the  mimes  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
^$chylus,  nay,  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once  to  equal 
him :  and  (which  is  very  particular)  expressly  vindicates 
him  from  the  imputation  of  wanting  arty  not  enduring 
,thiit  all  his  excellencies  should  be  attributed  to  nature. 
It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praise  he  gives  him  in  his 
Disc&oeries  seems  to  proceed  from  a  personal  kindness  s 
he  tells  us,  that  he  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured 
his  memory;  celebrates  the  honesty,  openness,  and 
frankness  of  his  temper ;  and  only  distinguishes,  as  he 
reasonably  ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the  author, 
and  the  silly  and  derogatory  applauses  of  the  players. 
Ben  Jonson  might  indeed  be  sparing  in  his  commend- 
ations (though  certainly  he  is  not  so  in  this  instance) 
partly  from  nis  own  nature,  and  partly  from  judgment* 
For  men  of  judgment  think  tliey  do  any  man  more  ser- 
vice in  praising  him  justly,  than  lavishly.  I  say,  I  would 
fain  believe  they  were  friends,  though  the  violence  and 
ill-breeding  of  their  followers  and  flatterers  were  enough 
to  give  rise  to  the  contrary  report.  I  would  hope  that 
it  may  be  with  parties^  both  in  wit  and  state,  as  with 
^Q9e  monsters  described  by  the  poets ;  and  that  their 
h^ads  at  least  may  have  something  human,  though  iStmr 
bodies  and  tails  are  wild  beasts  and  serpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rise  to 
the  opinion  of  Shakspeare's  want  of  learning;  so  what 
haa  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the  many 
blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first  publishes  of  his 
works.  In  these  editions  their  ignorance  shines  in  al*- 
fliost  every  page ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  jtetus 
tertia.  Exit  omnes.  Enter  three  Witches  soltis.  *  THeir 
French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  construction  and 
4^filiing:  their  very  Welch  is  fiilse.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  those  palpable  blunders  of  Hector's 
quoting  Aristotle,  with  odaers  of  that  gross  kind,  sprung 
from  ^e  fame  root:  it  not  being  at  all  credible  that 

♦  EnUr  three  Witches  *o&<#.]  This  blunder  appears  to  be  of  Mr. 
Pope's  A«ra  inyention.  •  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  four 
fplK)  .q^I#*>9f  Miii^i^y  cind  tliei:e  is  no  qyarto  edition  of  it  extant 

Steevens. 
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these  could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  least 
tincture  ot  a  school,  or  the  least  conversation  with  such 
as  had.  Ben  Jonson  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial 
to  him)  allows  liim  at  least  to  have  had  some  Latin  ;  which 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  mistakes  like  these.  Nay, 
the  constant  blunders  in  proper  names  of  persons  and 
places,  are  such  es  must  have  proceeded  from  a  man, 
who  had  not  so  much  as  read  any  history  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  so  could  not  be  Shakspeare's. 

I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  those  almost 
innun^erable  errors,  which  have  risen  from  one  source, 
the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his  actors,  and  as 
his  editors.  When  the  nature  and  kinds  of  these  are 
enumerated  and  considered,  I  dare  to  say  that  not  Shak- 
speare  only,  but  Aristotle  or  Cicero,  had  their  works 
undergone  the  same  fate,  might  have  appeared  to  want 
sense  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  pub- 
lished by  himself.  During  the  time  of  his  employment 
in  the  theatre,  several  of  his  pieces  were  printed  sepa- 
rately in  quarto.  What  makes  me  think  that  most  of 
these  were  not  published  by  him,  is  the  excessive  care- 
lessness of  the  press  :  every  page  is  so  scandalously  false 
gelled,  and  almost  all  the  learned  and  unusual  words 
so  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  there  either  was 
no  corrector  to  the  press  at  all,  or  one  totally  illitetate. 
If  any  were  supervised  by  himself,  I  should  fancy  T%e 
Two  Paris  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  and  Midsummer-^ 
Nighfs  Dream  might  have  been  so :  because  I  find  no 
other  printed  with  any  exactness :-  and  (contrary  to  the 
rest)  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions  of  them.  There  are  extant  two  prefaces  to  the 
first  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  1609,  and 
to  that  of  Othello ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  first 
was  published  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
even  before  it  was  acted,  so  late  as  seven  or  eight  years 
liefore  he  died :  and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death.  The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time, 
amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  some  of  these,  we 
meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  different  printers. 
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each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trash  different  firona 
the  other :  which  I  should  fancy  was  occasioned  by  their 
being  taken  from  different  copies  belonging  to  different 
playnouses. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now  re- 
ceive as  his  were  first  collected)  was  published  by  two 
playars,  Heminge  and  Condell,  in  1628,  seven  years 
after  his  decease.  They  declare,  that  all  the  other  edi- 
tions  were  stolen  and  surreptitious,  and  afSrm  theirs  to 
be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true 
as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other ;  for  in  all  respects 
else  it  is  far  worse  than  the  quartos. 

First,  because  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombast 
passages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For 
whatever  had  been  added,  since  those  quartos,  by  the 
actors,  or  had  stolen  from  their  mouths  into  the  written 
parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  printed  text, 
and  all  stand  charged  upon  the  author.  He  himself 
complained  of  this  usage  in  Hamlet^  where  he  wishes 
that  those  who  play  the  clowns  woidd  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  down  for  them.  (Act  III.  sc.  ii.)  But  as  k  proof 
that  he  could  not  escape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  JRoTueo 
and  Jidtet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of  the 
mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In 
others,  the  low  scenes  of  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns, 
are  vastly  shorter  than  at  present :  and  I  have  seen  one 
in  particular  (which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  plav- 
house,  by  having  the  parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the 
actors  names  in  me  margin)  where  several  of  those  very 
passages  were  added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  since 
to  be  found  in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautifrd  passages, 
which  are  extant  in  tfie  first  single  editions,  are  omitted 
in  this :  as  it  seems,  without  any  other  reason,  than 
their  willingness  to  shorten  some  scenes :  these  men  (as 
it  was  said  of  Procrustes)  either  lopping,  or  stretdiing 
an  author,  to  make  him  just  fit  for  their  stage. 

This  edition  is  said  to  be  printed  from  the  original 
copies;  I  believe  they  meant  those  which  had  lain  ever 
since  the  author's  days  in  the  jdayhouse,  and  had  from 
time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.     It  ap- 
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pears  that  this  edition,  as  well  as  the  quartos,  was  printed 
(at  least  partly)  from  no  better  copies  than  theprampier^s- 
book,  or  piece^meal  parts  written  out  for  the  use  of  the 
actors :  for  in  some  places  their  very  ^  names  are  through 
carelessness  set  down  instead  of  the  Personce  Dramatis ; 
and  in  others  the  notes  of  direction  to  the  property-men 
for  their  nuweables;  and  to  the  players  for  their  entries^ 
are  inserted  into  the  text^  through  the  ignorance  of  tJbe 
transcribers. 

The  plays  not  having  been  before  so  much  as  distin- 
guished by  Acts  and  Scenes,  they  are  in  this  edition  di- 
vided according  as  they  played  tnem  ;  often  where  there 
is  no  pause  in  the  action,  or  where  they  thought  fit  to 
make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  musick,  masques, 
or  monsters. 

Sometimes  the  scenes  are  transposed  and  shuffled  back- 
ward and  forward ;  a  thing  which  oould  no  otlierwise 
happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from  separate  and  piece- 
meal written  parts. 

Many  verses  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  trans- 
posed ;  from  whence  invincible  obscurities  have  arisen, 
past  the  guess  .of  any  commentator  to  clear  up,  but  just 
where  the  accidental  glimpse  of  an  old  edition  enlightens 
us. 

Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or  two 
put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number  of  aotoirs* 
Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream 
(Act  V.)  Shakspeare  introduces  a  kind  of  master  of  the 
revels  called  Phdlostrate;  all  whose  part  is  given  to  ano- 
ther character  (that  i>{£geus)  in  the  subsequent  editions : 
so  also  in  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,     This  too  makes  it 

&  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  II :  ^  Enter  Prince  Leonato,  daw 
dio,  and  Jack  Wilton"  instead  of  Balthasar,  And  in  Act  IV. 
Cowlei/  and  Kemp  constantly  through  a  whole  scene. 

Edit.fol.  of  1625,  and  1632.    Pone. 

0  Suchas 

<*  My  queen  is  n^urder'd  1  Jlimg  the  Mtle  belL** 

**  —  His  nose  grew  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  wda  table  of  green  Jieidt ;" 
which  last  words  are  not  in  tne  quarto.    Pope. 

There  is  no  such  line  in  any  play  of  Shakspeare,  as  that  quoted 
above  by  Mr.  Pope*  Malove.  Nor  are  these  two  lines  quoted  by 
P9pe  in  any  edition  of  his  preface  which  fai^s  fallen  in  our  way.    C. 
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probaUe  that  the  prompter's  books  were  what  they  called 
the  original  copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  speeches  also  were 
put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  persons,  where  the  author 
now  seems  chargeable  with  making  them  speak  out  of 
character ;  or  sometimes  perhaps  for  no  better  reason, 
than  that  a  governing  player,  to  have  the  mouthing  of 
some  fiivourite  speech  himself,  would  snatch  it  from  the 
unworthy  lips  of  an  underling. 

Prose  from  verse  they  did  not  know,  and  they  accord- 
ingly printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the  volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  say  so  much  of  the  players,  I 
think  I  ought  in  justice  to  remark,  that  the  judgment, 
as  well  as  condition^  of  that  class  of  people  was  then  fiir 
inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As  then  the  best  play* 
houses  were  inns  and  taverns,  (the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the 
Red  Bull,  the  Fortune^  &c.)  so  the  top  of  the  profession 
were  then  mere  players,  not  gendemen  of  the  stage : 
diey  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  steward^ ;  not 
placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  lady's  toilette :  and  conse^ 
quendy  were  entirely  deprived  of  those  advantages  they 
now  enjoy  in  the  rnmiUar  conversation  of  our  nobility, 
and  an  intimacy  (not  to  say  deamess)  with  people  of  the 
first  condition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  had  Shakspeare  published  his  works  himself  (espe^ 
cially  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the 
stage)  we  should  not  only  be  certain  which  are  genuine, 
but  should  find  in  those  Uiat  are,  the  errors  lessened  by 
scMne  thousands.  If  I  may  judge  from  all  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  his  style,  and  his  manner  of  thinking 
and  writing,  I  make  no  doubt  to  declare  that  those 
wretched  plays,  Pericles^  Locrine^  Sir  John  Oldcastle^ 

t  Mr.  Pope  probably  recollected  die  following  lines  in  7%e  Tanung 
rf  ihe  Shrewy  spoken  by  a  lord,  who  is  giving  directions  to  his  ser- 
vant concerning  some  plavers : 

"  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery. 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome,  every  one." 
But  he  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  the  players  here  intro- 
duced were  ttroUers;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
author,  Heminge,  Burba^e,  Lowin,  kc.  who  were  licensed  by  king 
James,  were  treated  in  this  manner.    Malone. 
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Yorkshire  Tragedy^  Lord  CromweU^  The  Puritan^  Loti' 
don  Prodigal^  and  a  thing  called  The .  Double  Fakhood-^, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  his.  And  I  should  conjecture  of 
some  of  the  others,  (particularly  Lotv^s  Labour's  Lost, 
The  Winter's  Tale^  Comedy  of  Errors^  and  Titus  Anf 
drordcus^)  that  only  some  characters,  single  scenes,  or 
perhaps  a  few  particular  passages,  were  of  his  hand.  It 
is  very  probable  what  occasioned  some  plays  to  be  sup- 
posed Shakspeare's,  was  only  this ;  that  they  were  pieces 
produced  by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the 
theatre  while  it  was  under  his  administration ;  and  no 
owner  claiming  them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as 
they  give  strays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor :  a  mistake 
which  (one  may  also  observe)  it  was  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  house  to  remove.  Yet  the  players  themsdves, 
Heminge  and  Condell,  afterwards  did  Shakspeare  the 
justice  to  reject  those  eight  plays  in  their  edition ;  though 
they  were  then  printed  in  his  name^  in  every  body's 
liaii4s,.  and  acted  with  some  applause  (as  we  learn  from 
what  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Pericles  in  his  ode  on  the 
Neao  Inn).  That  Titus  Andranicus  is  one  of  this  class  I 
am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the  same 
author  openly  express  his  contempt  of  it  in  the  Induc" 
tion  to  Bartholomew  Fair^  in  the  year  161.4,  when  Shak« 
speare  was  yet  living.  And  there  is  no  better  authority 
for  these  latter  sort,  than  for  the  former,  which  were 
equally  published  iu  his  life:-time. 

,  If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and  vicious 
parts  and  passages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon  this 
•great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon  him  ? 
Arid  even  ia  those  which  are  really  his,  how  many  faults 
may. have  been  unjustly  laid  to  his  account  from  arbi- 
trary additions,  expunctions,  transpositions  of  scenes 
and  lines,  confusion  of  characters  and  persons,  wrong 
application  of  speeches,  corruptions  of  innumerable  pas- 

7  The  Dovble  Falshood,  or  The  Distressed  Lovers,  a  play  acted  at 
Dniry  Lane«  8vo.  1727.  This  piece  was  produced  by  Mr.  Theobald 
as  a  performance  of  Shakspeare*s.  But  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  old  editions  of  Pope's  Preface.  .  It  is  not  in  Warburton*» 
■edition,  and  when  it  crept  in,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.    C. 

«  His  name  was  affixed  only  to  four  of' them.  \  Malone. 
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sages  by  the  ignorance,  and  wrong  corrections  of  them 
again  by  the  impertinence  of  his  first  editors  ?  From 
one  or  other  of  these  considerations,  I  am  verily  per-* 
suaded,  that  the  greatest  and  the  grossest  part  of  what  are 
thought  his  errors  would  vanish,  and  leave  his  character 
in  a  light  very  different  from  that  disadvantageous  one, 
in  which  it  now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  state  in  which  Shakspeare's  writings  lie  at 
present ;  for  since  the  above-mentioned  folio  edition,  all 
the  rest  have  implicidy  followed  it,  without  having  re- 
course to  any  of  the  former,  or  ever  making  the  com- 
parison between  them.  It  is  impossible  to  repair  the 
injuries  already  done  him ;  too  much  time  has  elapsed, 
and  the  materials  are  too  few.  In  what  I  have  done  I 
have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire, 
than  of  my  ability,  to  do  him  justice. '  I  have  discharged 
the  dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my  best  judgment,  with 
more  labour  than  I  expect  thanks,  with  a  religious  ab- 
horrence of  all  innovation,  and  without  any  indulgence 
to  my  private  sense  or  conjecture.  The  method'  taken 
in  this  edition  will  show  itself.  The  various  readinga 
are  fairly  put  in  the  margin,  so  that  every  one  may  com- 
pare them ;  and  those  I  have  preferred  into  the  text  are 
constantly  exjide  codicum^  upon  authority.  The  alter- 
ations or  additions,  which  Shakspeare  himself  made,  are 
taken  notice  of  as  they  occur.  Some  suspected  pas- 
sages, which  are  excessively  bad  (and  which  seem  inter- 
pmations  by  being  so  inserted  that  one  can  entirely  c»nit 
them  without  any  chasm,  or  deficience  in  the  context) 
are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  with  an  asterisk 
referring  to  the  places  of  their  insertion.  The  scenes 
are  marked  so  distinctly  that  every  removal  of  place  is 
specified ;  which  is  more  necessary  in  this  author  than 
any  other,  since  he  shifts  them  more  frequently :  and 
sometimes,  without  atten^g  to  this  particular,  the 
reader  would  have  met  with  obscurities.  The  more  ob- 
solete or  unusual  words  are  explained.  Some  of  the 
most  shining  passages  are  distinguished  by  commas  in 
the  margin ;  and  where  the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars, 
but  in  the  wholq,  a  star  is  prefixed  to  the  scene.  This 
seems  to  me  a  shorter  and  less  ostentatious  method  of 
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performing  the  better  half  of  crittcism  (namely,  the 
pointing  out  an  author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  n 
whole  paper  with  citations  of  fine  passages,  wiJth  general 
applames^  dr  empty  exdarmttons  at  the  tail  of  th^m. 
There  is  also  subjoined  a  catalogue  of  those  fir^t  edi^ 
tions,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings- 
and  of  the  corrected  passages  are  authori2ed ;  most  of 
which  are  such  as  Cfuriy  their  own  evid^ice  along  with 
thc^pi;  These' editions  now  hold  the  place  of  ori^als, 
and  ii^e  the  only  materiab  left  to  repair  the  dd&ciencies 
or  restore  the  corrupted  sense  of  the  author :  I  can  only, 
widi  that  a  greater  number  of  them'  (if  a  greater  were 
ever  published)  may  yet  be  found,  by  a  search  more 
successful  than  mine,  for  the  better  accomplishment  of 
this  end* 

I  will  conclude  by  raying  of  Shakspeare,  that  with 
all  his  &ults,  and  with  all  the  irr^ularity  of  his  drarwi^ 
one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of  those 
that  are  more  finished  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancieiii 
majestick  piece  of  Gothick  architecture,  compared  with 
a  neat  modern  building :  the  latter  is  more  elegant  and 
glaring,  but  the  former  is  more  strcHig  and  more  solemn* 
It  must  be  allowed  that:  in  one  of  these  there  are  mate* 
rials  enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much 
the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments ; 
though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd, 
and  uncouth  passages.  Nor  does  the  whcde  fiiil  to  strike 
US  with  greater  reverence,  though  many  of  the  parts  ^re 
childish,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to' its  grandeiir.^ 


9  The  following  passage  by  Mr.  Pope  stands  as  a  preface  to  the 
various  readings  at  tne  end  of  the  8th  volume  of  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, 1728.  For  the  notice  of  it  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chfilmers's 
SupplemeiUal  Apolo^,  p.  261.    Re£d. 

**  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  there  having  been 
some  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published  by  Lewis  Theobal(^ 
(which  he  would  not  communicate  during  tbe  time  wherein  that 
edition  was  preparing  for  the  press/ when  we,  by  publick  adv^^ 
tisements,  did  request  the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  author^ 
we  have  inserted,  in  this  impression,  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judg'd 
of  any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet;  the  whole  amounting  to 
about  twenty^ve  words. 
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'*  But  to  the  end  every  reader  mavjud^  for  himseify  we  have  an- 
nexed a  comfdeat  list  of  the  rest ;  which  if  he  shall  think  trwial,  or 
erroneous^  either  in  part,  or  in  whole ;  at  worst  it  can  spoil  but  a 
half  sheet  of  paper,  that  chances  to  be  left  vacant  here.  And  we  pur- 
pose for  the  future,  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  any  other  persons, 
who  either  thro'  candor  or  vanity,  shall  communicate  or  publish,  the 
least  things  tending  to  the  illustration  of  our  author.  We  have  here 
omitted  nothing  hut  pointings  and  meer  errors  of  the  press,  which  I 
hope  the  corrector  of  it  has  rectif/d;  if  not,  I  cou'd  wish  as  accu- 
•  rate  an  one  as  Mr.  Th.  [if  he]  had  been  at  that  trouble,  which  I 
desired  Mr.  Tonson  to  solicit  him  to  undertake.    A.  P." 


VOL.  I.  [b] 
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.  DR.  JOHNSON'S 

PREFACE.^ 


IHAT  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on  the  dead, 
and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excellence  are  paid  to 
antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued 
by  those,  who,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope 
for  eiftinence  from  the  here^es  of  paradox;  or  those, 
who,  being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  consolatory 
expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  posterity  what  the 
present  a^e  refuses,  and  flatter  themselves  that  the  re- 
gard which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed 
by  time. 

Antiquiiy,  like  every  other  quality  that  attracts  the 
liotice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries  that  re* 
varence  it,  not  from  reason,  but  from  prejudice.  Some 
seem  to  admire  indiscriminately  whatever  has  been  long 
preserved,  without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes 
co-c^erated  with  chance;  all  perhaps  are  more  willing 
to  honour  past  than  present  excellence :  and  the  mind 
contemplates  genius  trough  the  shades  of  age,  as  the 
eye  surveys  the  sun  through  artificial  opacity.  The 
great  contrition  of  criticism  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the 
moderns,  and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an 
author  is  yet  livings  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 
performance^  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  ratethem  by  his 
best. 

To  works,  however,  of  whi«h  the  excellence  is  not 
absolute  and  definite,   but  gradual  and  comparative; 
to  works  not  ridsed  upon  principles  demonstrative  and  - 
scientifick,  but  appealing  wholly  to  observation  and  ex- 

1  First  printed  separately  in  1765. 
[B  2] 
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perience,  no  other  test  can  be  applied  than  lengtli  of 
duration  and  continuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind 
have  long  possessed  they  have  often  examined  and  com- 
pared, and  if  they  persist  to  value  the  possession,  it  is 
because  frequent  comparisons  have  confirmed  opinion  in 
its  favour.  As  amoi^  the  works  of  nature,  no  man  can 
properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  widiout 
the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers;  so 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be  styled  ex- 
cellent till  it  has  been  compared  with  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  Demonstration  immediately  displays  its 
power,  and  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of 
y^ars;  but  works  tentative  and  experimental  must  be 
estimated  by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collec- 
tive ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  long  suoces*- 
sion  of,  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building  that  was 
raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined  that  it  was 
round  or  square ;  but  whether  it  was  spacious  or  lofty 
inust  have  been  referred  to  time.  The  Pjrthagorean 
«cale  of  numbers  was  at4>nce  discovered  to  be  perfect; 
but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  transcend 
<the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence,  but  by  remark- 
ing, that  nation  after  nation,  and  century  after  century, 
has  :been  able  to  do  little  mpre  tlian  transpose  his 
incidents,  iiew  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his 
sentiments^ 

The  j»3verence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  subsisted 
arises  therefore  not  from  any.  credulous  confidence  in 
the  superior  wisdom  of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion 
of  the  degen^acy  of  maidcino^  but  is  the  omsequ^ice 
of  acknowledged  and  indubitable  positions,  that  what 
has  been  longest  known  has  been  most  cansidered,  and 
ivb^(  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have,  undertaken  the  re- 
vision, may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dignity  of  an 
ancient,  and  claim  the  privily  of  established  ^Mxie  and 
prescriptive  veneration.  He  nas  long  oudived  his  cen- 
tury ^.  the  term  commonly  fished  as  Sie  t€a$t  of  literary 

9  "  Evt  vetus  atque  probus,  centum  qui  perficit  annos."    Hor, 

Steeveks. 
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merit.  Whatever  advantages  he  might  once  derive  from 
personal  allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opinions, 
have  for  many  years  been  lost ;  and  every  tc^ick  of  mer- 
riment or  motive  of  sorrow,  which  the  modes  of  artificial 
life  afforded  him,  now  only  obscure  the  scenes  which  they 
onoe  iHuminated.  The  effects  of  favour  and  competition 
are  at  an  end;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his 
enmities  has  perislied;  bis  works  support  no  opinion 
with  arguments,  rior  supply  any  faction  with  invectives ; 
they  can  neither  indulge  vanitjr,  nor  gratify  malignity; 
but  are  read  withoiilrtdiy  othar  reason  Uian  the  desire  of 
pleasure,  and  are  therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is 
obtained;  yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion, 
they  have  past  through  variations  of  taste  and  changes  of 
manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation 
to  another,  have  received  new  honours  at  every  trans- 
mission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gradually 
gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes  infallible;  and 
approbation,  though  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only 
the  approbation  of  prejudice  or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to 
inquire,  by  what  peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare 
has  gained  and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long,  but  just 
representations  cf  general  nature.  Particular  manners 
can  be  known  tx>  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge 
how  nearW  they  are  copied.  The  irregular  combin- 
ations of  fanciful  inv^ition  may  delight  awhile,  by  that 
novelty  of  which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all 
in  quest;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repcjse  on  th^  stability 
of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  least  above  alf 
modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature;  the  poet  that  hold& 

SI  to  his  readers  a  faithfutmirror  of  manners  and  of  life, 
is  characters  are  not  modified^  by  the  customs  o(  par- 
ticular places,  unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by 
the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  accidents  of 
transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions :  they  are  the 
geiuine  progeny  of  common   humanity,  -  such  as  the 
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world  will  fdways  supply,  and  obtiervatton  wiU  always 
find.  His  .persons  act  wd  speak  by  the  influence  of 
those  generdi  passions  and  prindples  by  whioh  aU  minds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is .  cxxitinued 
in  motion.  In  the  iVritings  of  other  poets  a  dmrader  ia 
too  often  ai^  individual;  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it.  ia 
commonly^  species. 

It  is~£t>m  this  wide  extenrioh  of  design  that  so  nuieb 
instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fiUs.  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  with  practical  axioms  and  doiaestiek  wis*- 
dom»  It  was  said  of  Euripides,  that  every!verse/Was  a 
precept;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  .that  bom 
his  works. may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  oeoHio- 
aiical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the 
splendour  of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of 
his  &ble,  and  the  tenor  of  nis  dialogue;  and  he  that 
tries  to  recommend  him  by  select  quotations,  will  suocead 
like  the  pedant  in  Hieroeles,  who,  when  he  oflEered  his 
house  to  sale,  carried  a  bri^k  in  his  pocket  as  a  ^eciia^i. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  l^akqpeaire; 
excels  in  accommodating  &  sentiments  to  real  Ufe^  buft 
by  comparing  him  with  other  authors.  It  was  observed 
of  the.  ancient  schook  of  declamation,  that  the  morel 
diligently  they  were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student 
disqualified  fpr  the  worlds  because  h0.  fouAd  nothing 
there  which  he  should  ever  meet  m  any  other  place. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  staf^  buC 
that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre^  when  it  is  under 
any  other  directbn,  is  peopled  by  such  characters  as 
were  never  seen,  conversing  in. a  languf^  which  was 
i>ever  heard,  upon  topicks  which  will  never  arise  in  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author 
is  often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and 
simplicity,  that  it  seem^  sc^-oely  to  claim  the  merit  of 
fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection 
out  of  common  conversation,  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  J^j 
whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every, 
action  quickened  or  retarded.  To  brina  a  lover,  a  lady, 
and  a  rival  into  the  fable;    to  eptan^  them  in  c<«u« 
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Iradictory  d:>l]gatioiis,  peiplex  them  with  oppoiAsons  c^ 
interest,  and  harass  &em  with  violence  of  desires  incon- 
sistent with  each  other ;.  to  make  them  meet  in  mptarey 
and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  thdor  mouths  with  hyperbo^* 
lical  joy  and  outrageous  Mrrow ;  to  distress  them  as  lio-^ 
thing  human  ever  was  distressed;  to  deliver  them  asf 
nothmg  hmnaii  fever  was  ddiv^ered,  is  the  business  of  a 
modan  ikamadst'  For  ihis^  probability  is  violated,  life 
is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  deprsv^  But  love 
is  only  one  of  many  pasakms,  and  as  it  has  no  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  sum  bi  li&,  it  has  littie  opiesation  iii  the; 
^-amas  of  a  poet,  who  eau^bt  his  ide^  i^rom  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him*  Me^ 
knew,  that  any  other  passicm,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ainple  and  general  were  not  busily 
discriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps  ho  poet  ever 
k^t  his  personages  more  distinct  from  each  other.  I 
wiU  not  say  with  Pope,  that  every  speedi  may  be  as-' 
signed  to  the  p];c^E)er  speaker,  because  many  speechea 
there  are  which  liave  nothing' chsrsict^ristical;  but,  per- 
h^>6,  though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  k  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that  can  be  pro- 
perly transferred  fix>m  the  present  possei^s(»*  to  another* 
daimant.  The  choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reason  for 
choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyper- 
bolical or  aggravated  characters,  by  fidsulbus  and  unex-^ 
ampled  excwence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  bar- 
barous romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a  guint  and 
a  dm^Eurf  ;  and  he  that  shield  form  his  expectation  of 
human  a£birs  from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be 
equally  deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes  t  his  scenes 
are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  sl^  the 
reader  thinks  that  he  should  himself  have  spoken  or 
acted  on  the  same  occasion;  even  where  the  agency  is 
supernatural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other 
writers  dis^ise  the  most  natural  passions  and  most  fre- 

3uent  inciaents ;  so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in 
le  book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world :  Shakspeare 
approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the  wonder- 
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ful ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will  not  happen^  but 
if  it  were  possible,  its  effects  would  probably  be  such  as 
hehai^assigned^;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not 
only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigences, 
but  as  it  would  be  fi>und  in  trials^  to  which  it  cannot  be 
exposed* 

This  therefore  is  the  pmkie  of  Shokspeare,  that  his 
drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his 
imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms  which  othar 
writers  raise  up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his* 
delirious  ecstacies,  by  reading  human  senttments  in 
human  language;  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate,  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor 
predict  the  progress  of  the  passions* 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed  him  to 
the  censure  of  critiqks,  who  form  their  jud^ents  upon 
narrower  principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer  wink  his  Ro^ 
mans  not  sufficiently  Roman,  and  Voltaire  censures-his 
kings  as  nc^  completely  royal.  Demiis  is  offended,  that 
Menenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buffoon ; 
and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  dec^icy  viola^d  when  the 
Danish  usurper  is  represented  as  a  drunkard*  But 
Shakspeare  always  makes  nature  predominate  over  ao 
cident;  and  if  he  preserves  the  essential  character,  is 
not  very  careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious. His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings,  but  he 
thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome,  like  every 
other  city,,  had  men  of  all  dispositicms ;  and  wanting  a 
buffoon,  he  went  into  the  senate-house  for  that  which 
the  senate-house  would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He 
was  inclined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not  only 
odious,  but  despicable;  he  therefore  added  drunkenness 
to  his  other  qusdities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like 
other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon 
kings.  These  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds;  a 
poet  overlooks  the  casual  distinction  of  country  and 


3  "  Quterit  quod  nusquam  est  gentium,  reperlt  tamen, 
Facit  illud  verisimile  qood  mendadium  est." 

PJauti,  Pseudolus,  ActLscriv.     Stekvkns. 
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condition,  as  a  painter,  sallied  with  the- figure;  neglects 
the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  conuck 
and  tragick  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  de- 
serves more  consideratioin.  Let  the  fact  be  first  stated, 
and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  cri- 
tical sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  bat  compositions 
of  a  distinct  kind;  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublu- 
nary nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and  evil,  joy  and 
sorrow,  mingled  wiih  endless  variety  of  proportion  and 
innumerable  modes  of  ccxnbination ;  and  expressing  the 
course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the 
gain  of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  revel- 
kr  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his 
friend ;  in  which  the  malignity  of  gne  is  sometimes  de- 
feated by  the  firolick  of  another :  and  mai^  mischiefs 
and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hind^ed  without  design. 
Out  of  this  chaos  of  minted  purposes  and  casualties, 
the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom 
had  prescribed,  selected  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and 
some  their  absurdities;  some  the  momentous  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  and. some. the  lighter  occurrences;  some 
the  terrors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gaieties  of  prospe- 
rity. Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by 
the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy^  compositions  intended 
to  promote  different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and  con- 
sidered as  so  little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted 
both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter 
and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  min^  but  in  one  compo- 
sition. Almost  all  his  plays  are  divided  between  serious 
and  ludicrous  characters,  and,  in  the  successive  evolu- 
tions of  the  design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and 
sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism svill  be  readily  allowed ;  but  there  is  always  an  ap- 
peal open  from  criticism  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing 
is  jx>  instruct;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleas- 
ing.    That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey  all  the  in- 
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striiption  of  ti<agedy  or  ocmedy  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
cause it  includes  both  in  its  alternations  of  ex^iibition, 
^d  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of 
life,  by  showing  how  great  niadunations  and  slender 
des^s  may  promote  or  obviate  one  aoother,  and  the 
high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by 
unavoidable  ccHicatenatidn. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes  the  pas- 
sions are  interrupted  in  their  progression,  and  that  the 
principal  event,  being  not  advanc^  by  a  due  gradation 
of  preparatory  incid^its,^  wants  at  last  the  power  to  move, 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry. 
This  reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as  true 
even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to  be  false. 
The  interchanges  of  mingled  scenes  sddom  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  vjcissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction  can- 
not move  so  much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily 
transferred ;  and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing 
melancholy  be  sometimes  interrupted  by  unwelcome  le- 
vity, yet  let  it  be  considered  likewise,,  that  melancholy 
is  often  not  pleasing,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  one 
man  may  be  the  reljjdfof  another ;  that  di&rent  audit(»*s 
have  different  habitudes;  and  that^  upon  the  whole,  all 
pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  author's 
wo^s  into  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not 
to  have  distinguished  the  three  kinds,  by  any  very  exact 
€»:  definite  id^. 

An  action  which  ended  happihr  to  the  principal  per- 
sons, however  serious  or  distressful  through  its  interme- 
diate incidens^  in  their  <^inion  constituted  a  comedy. 
This  idea  of  a  OHnedy  continued  long  amongst  us,  and 
plays  were  written,  which,  by  ch^uiging  the  catastrophe, 
were  tragedies  t»rday,  and  comedies  to.nx>m>w. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  d^oae  times  a  poem  of  more  gene- 
ral dimity  or.elevation  than  ec»nedy;  it  required  only  a 
calamitous  oonchifiion,  with  which  the  common  criticism 
of  that  age  was  satisfied,  whatever  lifter  pleasure  it 
affbided  in  Its  prc^ess. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other  than 
chronological  succession,    indqiendent  on  each  other. 
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and  without  any  teD(teDcy  to  inthkbice  and  regulate  the 
concliisi<m«  It  lis  not  always  verv  nicely  diBtinguished 
from  tragedy*  There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to 
unity  of  action  in  the  traoedy  of  Asuixmg.  and  Cleopatra^ 
than  in  the  history  oiBimari  the  Second.  But  a  history 
zpight  be  continued  tfuxmgh  many  plays;  as  it  had  no 
plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

lliroiigh  all  these  denominations  of  die  drama,  Shak* 
speare^s  mode  of  coa»position  is  the  same ;  an  inten* 
change  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by  which  the 
mind  is  softened  at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  another* 
But  wh^ver  be  his  purpose,  whether  to  gladden  or 
depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story,  without  vehemence  or 
einotioi^  through  tracts  of  easy  and  ftmUiar  dialogue, 
hp  never  &ils  to  attain  hb  purpose;  as  he  commands  us, 
we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  sSent  with  quiet  expectation, 
in  tranquillity  without  indifference. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most  of  the 
criticisms  of  Rytner  and  Voltaire  vanish  away*  The 
{day  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two 
eentinels ;  lago  bellows  at  Brabantio's  window,  withoul 
injury  to  the  scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  t^ms  which 
a  modem  audi«ace  would  not  easily  endure ;  the  dia^ 
raeter  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  aiid  useful ;  and  the 
Cbrave^g^s  themselves  may  be  heard  with  applause. 

Shaksp^are  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  iSm 
world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients  were 
vet  known  to  few ;  the  pubHck  judgment  was  unformed ; 
he  had  no-  example  of  such  fame  as  might  force  him 
upon  imitation,  Toat:  critics'  of  such  authority  as  mi^hl 
restrain  his-  extravagance :  he  thexefive  indulged  his 
natural  dispofsition,,  Md  his  dispoadnn,  as  Rymer  has 
remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he  ofbn 
writes  wi^  great  appearance  of  toil  and  study,  what  is 
^itt^  Ht  last  with  Utlile  fieUcity;  but  in  his  comick 
scenes,  be  seems  to  produce  wimout  labour,  what  no 
labour  c^  wprove.  In  tragedy  he  is  always  struggling 
after  som^  occasion  to  be  comick,  but  in  comedy  he 
seems  to  rq)0(se,  or  to  luxuriate,  as.  in  a  mode  of  d^mk- 
kig  congenial  to  bis  natikre..  In  his  tragick  scenes  there 
is  always  sosd^thmg  wanting,  but  his  omiedy  often  sur* 
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passes  exp^tadon  or  'desire.  His  comedy  pl^scis  tiy 
the  thoughts  and  the  language^  and  his  tragedy  for  the 
greater  part  by  incid^it  and  action.  His  tragedy  seems 
to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct. 

The  f€»rce  of  his  comick  scenes  has  snflferecT  liCtle  dU 
minution  from  the  changes  mad^  by  a  centirry  and  a 
half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  Asi  his  personages  ac| 
upon  principles  arising  from  genuine  passion,  very  little 
modified  by  particular  forms,  their  pleasures  aJadvex- 
ations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places  ; 
they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable^  the  adven- 
titious peculiarities  of  personal  habits,  are  only  super- 
ficial dies,  bright  and  pleasii^  for  a  litde  whil^  yet 
soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  any  remains  of  for- 
mer lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  passion  are 
the  colours  <^  nature ;  they  pervade  die  whole  mass, 
and  can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them. 
The  acddental  compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes 
are  diss^ved  by  the  chance  which  onnbined  them ;  but 
the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities  neith^  ad- 
mits increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand  -heaped  by 
one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock  always 
continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time,  which  ib 
contimiatly  washing  the  dissoluble  fabricks  of  other 
poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shak- 
»peare. 

If  there  be^  what  I  believe  there  is,  ki  ev«ry  nation,  a 
style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of 
phras^logy  so  consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy 
and  principles  of  its  respective  language,  as  to  remain 
settled  and  unaltered :  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  the  onnmon  intercourse  of  life^  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  ambition  of  ele- 
gance. The  polite  are  always  catching  modish  innova- 
tions, and  the  learned  depart  from  established  forms  of 
speech,  in  hope  of  finding  or  making  better;  those 
who  wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar,  when 
the  vulgar  is  right :  but  there  is  a  conversation  above 
grossneto  and  below  refinement,  -  where  propriety  re- 
sides, and  where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gadiered  his 
comick  dialogue.    He  is  therefore ;  more  agree^W^' to 
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the  ears  of  the  present  age  than  any  other  aathor  equally 
remote^  and  among  his  other  excdlencies  deserves  to 
be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  masters  of  onr  Ian* 
gutee. 

Inese  observations  are  to  be  considered  not  as  un- 
exceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing  general  and 
predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's  fiuniliar  dialogue  is 
affirmed  to  be  smooth  and  clear,  yet  not  whdly  .without 
mggedness  or  difficulty :  as  a  country  may  be  eminently 
frukfttl,  though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation :  his 
chaitu^rs  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their  sentiments 
are  sometimes  forced,  and  their  aedons  improbable;  as 
the  earth  upon  the  whole  is  spherical,  though  its  sui^ce 
is  varied  with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewise  faults, 
and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  overwhelm  any  other 
merit.  I  shall  show  thera  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  appear  to  me,  without  envious  malignity  or  super- 
stitious veneration.  No  question  can  be  more  innocently 
discussed  ihsn  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  roiown ;  and 
little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry  which  sets  candour 
higher  Stan  truth. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed  most 
of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices  virtue  to 
convenience,  and  is'  so  much  more  careful  to  please 
than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to  write  without  any 
moral  purpose.  From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of 
sodal  duty  may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reasonably 
must  think  morally ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms  drop 
casually  from  him ;  he  makes  no  just  distribution  of  good 
or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a 
disiq>probadon  of  liie  wicked;  he  carries  his  persons  in- 
diffisrently  Arough  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close 
dismisses  them-  without  further  care,  and  leaves  their 
examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  &ult  the  barbarity 
of  his  age  cannot  extoiuate;  for  it  is  always  a  writer^s 
duty  to  make  the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue 
indep^ident  on  time  or  place. 

Tlie  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a  very 
slight  consideration  may  improve  them,  and  so  carelessly 
pursued,  that  he  seems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend 
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his  own  dei^gpi*  'He  omits  opportunities  of  instiructin^ 
or  delighting,  which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force 
upon  himj  aiul  aj^arently  rejects  those  exhibitions  which 
would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake,  of  those  which  are 
more  easy* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the  lat^ 
ter  part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he  found  him- 
self near  the  end  of  his  work,  i^ld  in  vi^v  of  his  rew«rd» 
he  shoirtaied  the  labour,  to  aiatch  the  profit.  He  there- 
fore r<emite  his  efforts  where  he  should  most  vigcnrausly 
exert  them,  and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  poduced 
or  imperfectly  r^resented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or  fiace^  but 
^ves  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  scruple,  the  customs, 
mstitntions,  and  opinions  of  another, .  at  the  expootoe  not 
only  of  likelihood,  but  of  possibility.  These  fiuilts  Pqpe 
has  endeavoured,  with  more  zeal  than  judgm^t^  to. trans- 
fer to  his  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not  to  wonder 
to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when  we  see  the  loves 
of  Theseus  and  Hyj^lyta  combined  with  the  Gothick^ 
mythology  of  fidries.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only 
violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has,,  in  his  Area- 
dioy  confounded  the  pastoral  with  the  feudal  times,  the 
dars  of  innocence,  quiet,  and  security,  with  those  of  tuiS 
buience^  violence,  and  adventure. 

In  Ins  comic  scenes,,  he  is  seldom  very  suocess&d, 
vfhsa  he  engages  his  characters  in  reciprocations  of 
smartness  and  contests  of  sarcamn  i  their  jests  are  com- 
monly gross,  and  tbeir  {Peasantry  licentious ;  neither  his 
gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much  delicacy^  nor  are 
sufficientiy  distinguished  fi*6m  his  clowns  by  any  appear- 
ance <^  refined  manners.  Wheth^  he  lepribsented  the 
real  conversation  of  his  time  is  not  easy  to  determiike ; 
the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  time  of  stateliness,  formality,  and  resa*ve,  y^ 
perhaps  the  relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very 
elegant.  There  must,  however,  have  been  always  some 
modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to  others,  and  a  writer  ought 
to  choose  the  best 
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In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly  to  be 
worse,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  efiusions  of  passion, 
which  exigence  forces  out,  are  for  the  most  part  striking 
and  enerffetick ;  but  whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or 
strains  his  Acuities,  the  of&pring  of  his  throes  is  tumour, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp  of 
diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocution,  and  tells 
the  incident  imperfectly  in  many  words,  which  might 
have  been  more  plainly  deliverea  in  few.  Narration  in 
dramatick  poetry  is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated 
and  inactive,  and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action; 
it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by 
frequent  interruption.  SSiakspeare  found  it  an  incum- 
brance^ and  instead  of  lightening  it  by  brevity,  en- 
deavoured to  recomm^d  it  by  dignity  and  splendor. 

I£s  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly  cold 
and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  of  nature ;  when 
he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragick  writers,  to  catch  op- 
portunities of  amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what 
the  occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his  stores  of 
knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without  die 
pity  or  resentment  of  Ins  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  entangled 
with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he  cannot  well  ex- 
press, and  will  not  reject;  he  struggles  with  it  a  while, 
and  if  it  continues  stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such 
as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate,  th6 
thought  is  subde,  or  the  image  ^vays  great  where  die 
line  IS  bulky ;  the  equality  of  words  to  things  is  very 
often  n^Iected,  and  trivial  sentiments  and  vmgar  ideas 
disappoint  the  attention,  to  which  they  are  recommended 
by  sonorous  epithets  and  swelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most  reason 
to  complain  whai  he  wproaches  nearest  to  his  highest 
excellence,  and  seems  rally  resolved  to  sink  them  in  de- 
jection and  mollify  them  with  tender  emotions  by  the 
&U  of  greatness,  die  danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses 
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ofloTO.  What. he  does  best,  he  S€)CMi'celtee«*.t0  do.* 
He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetick  wifhbut  some  idle 
€onaett>  or  cantemptible  equivocation*  He  no  sootier 
begins  to  move^  than  he  oounteracts  himself;  and  tei'ror 
.and  pity,  as  thejr  a^re  rising  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and 
blasted  by  sudden  frigidity. 

A  guibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  lominous  vapcftirs 
ore  to  the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  all  adventures ;  k  is 
sare  to. lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him 
isk  the  mire.  It  has  SjOme  malignant  power .  ov^r  his 
intnd»  and  its  fascinations  are  irresistible,  Whatever  be 
the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisitions,  whether  he 
be  enlarging  kn<Hvledge,  or  exalting  affection,  whether 
lie  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents,  or  ench^Ating^it 
i{i<3Ui^nse5  let;  but  a  quibble  spring  ij^  before  him,  and 
he  l^ves  his  work  unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golde»^  ap« 
pie  for  which  he  will  always  turn  ^side  &9in  his  career, 
or  sloop  from  his  elevatkxi.  A  quibble,  popr  and  barrea? 
a«it.is»  gave  him  such  delight,  that  he  was. content  tot- 
purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety,,  .and 
^uth*  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for 
which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content' to  lose  it. 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerating  the 
defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  his  neg* 
lect  of  the  unities ;  his  violation  of  those  laws  which  have 
been  instituted  and  established  by.  the  joint  authority  of 
poets  and  of  criticks. 

•  f]or  bis  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing,  I  re- 
sign him  ito  critical  justice,  without  making  apy  other 
dfWAfind  in  his  favour,  than  that  which  must  be  indulged 
tpaU  human  excellence ;  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  * 
failings:  but,  from  the  censure  which  this  irregularily 
may  bring  upon  hi^i,  I  shall,  with  due  reverence  to  that 
le^O^ng,. which  I  must  oppose,  adventu^re  to  t}y  how  I 
can  defend  him.  . 

*-^  But  ^e  fMclmicef^af  this,  great  poet  k^ve aefver  Jess .  reason  to 
indul^  their  hopes  of  supreme  excellence,  than  when  he  seems  fully 
resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  theip  with  tender 
emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  danger  of  innocence,  or  'tli^' 
cffiMnaoftoye.  '  Heit  nolle jg soft  and pathetick,&c." 

Orig.  Edit,  1765, 
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His  histories,  bekig  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies, 
are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ;  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  all  the  praise  which  they  expect,  than  that 
the  changes  of  action  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  incidents  be  various  and  affecting,  and 
the  characters  consistent,  natural,  and  distinct  No  other 
unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to  be  sought 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  preserved  the 
unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  regu- 
larly perplexed  and  regularly  unravelled;  he  does  not 
endeavour  to  hide  his  design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this 
is  seldcmi  the  order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the 
poet  of  nature :  but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Aris- 
totle requires,  a  begiimin^,  a  middle^  and  an  end;  one 
event  is  concatenated  with  another,  and  the  conclusion 
follows  by  easy  consequence.  There  are  perhaps  some 
incidents  that  might  be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there 
is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  istage;  but 
the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and  the  end 
of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectaition. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown  no 
ryprd :  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  stand  will  diminish  their  value,  and  withdraw 
firom  them  the  veneration  which,  firom  the  time  of  Cor- 
neiUe,  they  have  very  generally  received,  by  discoverbig 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than  plea-r 
sure  to  the  auditor. 

Tlie  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arises  fi*om  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  the  drama 
credible.  The  criticks  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  acticm 
of  months  or  years  can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  iii 
three  hours;  or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself 
to  sit  in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and  towns 
besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he 
whom  th^  saw  courting  his  mistress,  shall  lament  th^ 
untimely  &11  of  his  saa.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident 
falsehood,  and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from 
the  resemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessarily  arises 
the  contraction  of  fince.     The  spectator,  who  knows  that 
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he  saw  the  first  act  at  Alexandria^  cannot  suppose  that 
he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  trans-^ 
poi^d  him ;  he  knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  place;  and  he  knows  that  place  cannot  cbiuige 
itself;  that  what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that 
what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which  a  critick 
exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irr^ular  poet,  and  exults 
commonly  without  resistance  or  reply.  It  is  time  there* 
fore  to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of  Shakspeare^  that  he 
assumes,  as  an  unquestionable  principle,  a  position) 
which,  while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  un- 
derstanding pronounces  to  be  &lse.  It  is  &lse,  that  any 
representation  is  mistaken  f<n:  reality ;  that  any  drconatick 
&ble  in  its  materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single 
momait,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  firom  the  impossibility  of  passii^ 
the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Rome)  s)^ 
poses,  that  when  the  play  opens,  the  spectator  really 
imagines  himself  at  Alexandrii^  and  believes  that  his 
walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt)  and  that 
he  lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopi^xa.  Surely  he 
that  imagines  this  mav  imagine  more.  He  that  csn  take 
the  stage  at  one  time  tof  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may 
take.it  in  half  an  hour  fofr  the  promontory  of  Actium. 
Delusion,  if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion; if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded,  that  his  old 
acquaintance  are  Alexander  and  Caesar,  that  a  room 
illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the 
banks  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of  elevaticm  above  the 
reach  of  reason,  or  of  truth,  and.  from  the  heights  of  em- 
pyrean poetry,  may  despise  the  circumscriptions  of  ter- 
restrial nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind  thus 
wandering  in  ecstac^  should  count  the  clock)  or  why  an 
hour  should  not  be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the 
brains  that  can  make  the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in  their 
senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to  the  last,  that  the 
stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players. 
They  come  to  hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with 
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just  gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to 
some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  in  some  place ;  but 
the  difierent  actions  that  complete  a  story  may  be  in  places 
very  remote  from  each  other :  and  where  is  the  absurdity 
of  allowing  that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and  then 
Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor 
Athens,  but  a  modem  theatre  ? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be 
extended;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses  for  the 
most  part  between  the  acts ;  for,  of  so  much  of  the  action 
as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the 
same.  li^  in  the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  against 
Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the 
event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity,  be  represented^ 
in  the  catastrophe,  as  happening  in  Pontus ;  we  know 
that  there  is  neither  war,  nor  prqiaration  for  war ;  we 
know  that  we  are  neidier  in  Rome  nor  Pontus :  that 
neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  Tlie 
drama -exhibits  successive  imitations  of  successive  actions, 
and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation  represent  9n  action 
that  happened  years  after  the  first ;  if  it  be  so  connected 
with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  inter- 
vene ?  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obse- 
quious to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily 
conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.  In  contemplatiou  we 
easily  contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and  therefore 
willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see 
their  imitation. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not 
credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a 
drama.  It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as  a  just  pic- 
ture of  a  real  original;  as  representing  to  the  auditor 
what  he  would  himself  feel,  if  he  were  to  do  or  sufier 
what  is  there  feigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The 
reflection  that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the  evils  be- 
fore us  Are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are  evils  to  which 
we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy, 
it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the  players,  but  that  we  fancy 
oursdves  unhappy  for  a  moment;  but  we  rather  lament 
the  possibility  tiian  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as 
a  motlier  weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  remembers 
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that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra-. 
gedy  proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ;  if  we 
thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they  would  please 
no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they 
are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because  Aey  bring  realities 
to  mind.  When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted 
landscape,  the  trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us 
shade,  or  the  fountains  coolness ;  but  we  consider,  how 
we  should  be  pleased  with  such  fountains  playing  beside 
us,  and  such  woods  waving  over  us.  We  are  agitated 
in  reading  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fifths  yet  no  man 
takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Arincourt.  A  dramatick 
exhibition  is  a  book  recited  with  concomitants  that  in- 
crease or  diminish  its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often 
more  powerful  on  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page;  imperial 
tragedy  is  always  less.  The  humour  of  Petruchio  may 
be  heightened  by  grimace;  but  what  voice  or  what 
gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  soliloquy 
ofCato? 

A  play'  read,  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  supposed  to  be 
real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between  the  acts  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  no  more 
account  of  space  or  duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor 
of  a  drama,  than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before 
whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the 
revolutions  of  an  empire.. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected 
them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  igno-^ 
rince,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to 
inquire.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that,  when  he 
rose  to  notice,  he  did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admo- 
nitions of  scholars  and  criticks,  and  that  he  at  last  deli- 
berately persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might  have 
begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential  to  me  fable, 
but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  and,  by  circum- 
scribing the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  can- 
not think  it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not 
known  by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor,  if  such  another  poet 
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could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that 
his  first  act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  C^rus. 
Such  violations  of  rules  merely  positive,  become  the 
comprdhensive  genius  of  Sbakspeare,  and  such  cen- 
sures are  suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism 
of  Voltaire : 

"  Non  usque  adeo  permiscuit  imis 
Longus  summa  dies^  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelli 
Serventur  leges,  malint  a  Csesare  tollL'* 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatick  rules,  I 
cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be 
produced  against  me ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  afraid 
to  stand,  not  that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those 
that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so 
easily  received,  but  for  better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  find.  The  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it 
would  be  ludicrous  to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  just 
drama;  that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  to 
pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  nobler 
beauties  of  variety  and  instruction;  and  that  a  play, 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be 
contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of 
superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shownj 
rather  what  is  possible,  than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence, 
shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deserves  the  like 
applause  with  the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  the 
orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction 
fi-om  its  strength ;  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclude  Uie  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  graces  of  a 
play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  instruct  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but  deli- 
berately written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the  drama 
to  a  new  examination.  I  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own 
temerity ;  and  when  I  estimate  the  fame  ai^d  the  strength 
of  those  that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready 
to  sink  down  in  reverential  silence ;  as  ^neas  withdrew 
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from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he  saw  Nq>tuEe  shakuig 
the  wall,  and  Juno  heading  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade  to  give 
their  approbation  to  me  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  will 
easily,  if  they  consider  the  condition  of  his  life,  make 
some  allowance  for  his  ignorance^ 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  estimated, 
must  be  compared  to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  with  his  own  particular  opportunities ;  and 
though  to  a  reader  a  book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a 
silent  reference  of  human  works  to  human  abilities,  and 
as  the  enquiry,  how  far  man  may  extend  his  designs,  or 
how  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of  far  greater 
dignity  than  in  what  rank  wq  shall  place  any  particular 
performance,  curiosity  is  always  busy  to  discover  the 
instruments,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to 
know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The  palaces 
of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious 
habitations,  if  compared  to  the  Tiouses  of  European 
mouarchs ;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  asto- 
nishment, who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron? 

The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was 
yet  strugghng  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The  philology 
of  Italy  nad  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth;  and  the  learned  languages  had 
beeii  successfuBy  cultivated  by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and 
More ;  by  Pol^  Cheke,  and  Gardiner ;  and  afterwards 
by  Smith, ^Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools ;  and  those  who 
united  elegance  with  learning,  read,  with  great  diligence, 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets.  But  literature  was  yet 
confined  to  professed  scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of 
high  rank.  The  publick  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplishment  still 
valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy.  A  peo- 
ple newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity,  being  yet  un- 
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aoqpiainted  with  the  true  state  of  things,  knows  not  how 
to  judge  of  that  which  is  proposed  as  its  resemblance. 
Whatever  is  remote  from  common  appearances  is  always 
welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity;  and  of  a 
cmintry  unenUghtened  by  learning,  the  whole  people 
is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who  then  aspired  to 
plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants, 
dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  Death  of  Arthur  was 
the  &vourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious  won- 
ders of  fiction,  has  tio  taste  of  the  insipidity  of  truth.  A 
play  which  imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
world,  would,  upon  the  admirers  of  Palmetin  and  Gty 
qf  Warwick^  have  made  Uttle  impression ;  he  that  wrote 
for  such  an  audience  was  under  the  necessity  of  looking 
round  for  strange  events  and  fabulous  transactions,  and 
that  incredibility,  by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  of- 
fended, was  the  chief  recommendation  of  writings,  to 
upskilfol  curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from  novels; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  chose  the  most 
popular,  such  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  by 
more;  for  his  audience  could  not  have  followed  him 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  held 
the  thread  of  the  ^to.ry  in  tteir  hands. 

The  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter 
authors,  were  in  his  time  accessible  and  familiar.  The 
fable  of  Aijfcu  like  it^  which  is  supposed  to  be  copied 
from  Chaucer's  Gamelyn^  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those 
times;  and  old  Mr. Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
Hamlet  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the  criticks  have 
now  to  seek  in  Saofo  Grammaticus. 

HQs  English  histories  he  took  from  English  chrcmicles. 
and  English  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient  writers  were 
made  known  to  his  countrymen  by  versions,  they  sup^ 
plied  him  with  new  subjects ;  he  ailated  some  of  Plu- 
tarch's lives  into  plays,  when  they  had  been  translated, 
by  North. 

His  plots,,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are  always 
GTOuded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention  of  a  rude 
people  was  more  easily  caught  than  by  sentiment  or  ar- 
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guinentation;  and  such  is  the  power  of -the  marvelfeiHi^ 
even  over  those  who  despise  it,  that  every  maa  finds,  his 
mind  more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shak- 
speare  than  of  any  other  writer;  others  please  us  by 
particular  speeches,  but  he  always  makes  us  anxiom 
for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps  excelled  all  hut  Homer 
in  securing  the  first  purpose  of  a  writer,  by  exciting 
restless  and  unquenchable  -curiosity,  and  compelling 
him  that  reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays  abound 
have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge  advances,  plea- 
sure passes  firom  the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it 
declines,  from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our 
author's  labours  were  exhibited  had  more  skill  in  pomps 
or  processions  than  in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated  events,  as  com- 
ments on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he  should  most 
please;  and  whether  his  practice  is  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the 
nation,  we  still  find  that  on  our  stace  something  must 
be  done  as  well  as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very 
coldly  heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate .  or 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder,  that  our  author's  ex- 
travagancies are  endured  bf'a  nation,  which  has  seen 
the  tragedy  of  Cato.  Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addi- 
son speaks  the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare,  of 
men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beauties  which 
enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that 
acquaints  us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions ; 
we  place  it  with  the  fisurest  and  the  noblest  progeny  whicji 
judgment  propagates  by  conjunction  with  learning ;  byt 
Othello  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of  observ- 
ation impregnated  by  genius.  Cato  affords  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and  deli- 
vers just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy,  elevated, 
and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate  no 
vibration  to  the  heart ;  the  composition  refers  us  only  to 
the  writer;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cate^  but  we 
think  on  Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a  garden 
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tusenrtttely  fenned  and  d9iffently  planted,  varied  witli 
shades  and  scented>  with  lowers:  the  composition  of 
Shakspeare  'is  a  forest,  in  which  oaks  extend  their 
branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  some^ 
titB^  widi  weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving 
sfaeker  to  myrtles  and  to  roses;  filling  the  eye  widi 
awfid  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with  endless  di- 
v^sky.  Odier  poets  disphiy  cabinets  of  precious  rari- 
ties, minutely  finished,  wrought  into  shape,  and  polished 
into  brightness.  Shakspeare  opens  a  mine  which  con- 
tains gold  and  diamonds,  in  unexfaanstibjie  plenty,  though 
clouded  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and 
-minted  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shakspeare  owed 
his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force^  or  whether  he 
'had  the  common  helps  of  scholastick  education,  the  pre- 
cepts of  critical  science,  and  the  examples  c^  ancient 
authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that  Shaks^ 
peare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular  educa^ 
tion,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead  languages.  Jonson, 
his  fiiend,  afiirms,  that  Se  had  smaU'Latm^  and  less 
Greek  * ;  who,  besides  that  he  had  no  imaginable 
temptation  to  falsehood,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  cha- 
racter and  acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  kiiown  to 
•multitudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide  the 
ccmtroversy,  unless  some  testunony  of  equal  force  coqM 
be  c^poseo. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  discovered  deep 
learning  m  many  imitations  of  old  writers ;  but  the  ex<- 
.amples  which  I  have  known  urged,  were  drawn  firom 
books  translated  in  his  time ;  or  were  such  easy  c^iociy 

•  »  and  no  Greek."  Oiig.  Edit.  17S5.  DrFarmeriii  his  <^  Essay 
on  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,"  has  the  follo^ng  note,  alludins  to 
this  alteration.  <*This  passage  of  Ben  Jonson,  so  often  quoted,  is 
given  us  in  the  admirable  preface  to  the  late  edition,  with  a  various 
reading,  **  small  Latin  and  no  Greek,"  which  hath  been  held  up  to 
the  publick  for  a  modem  sophistication :  yet  whether  an  error  or 
not,  it  was  adopted  above  a  century  a^  by  W.  Towers,  in  a  pane- 
.  gyrick  on  Cartwright.  His  eulogy,  with  more  than  fifty  others^  (^ 
this  now  forgotten  poet,  was  prenxed  to  the  edit.  1651. 
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d^ices  of  thought,  as  wUI  happai  to  all  who  consider 
the  same  subjects ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axicwis  of 
morality  as  float  in  Gonversadon^  and  are  transmitted 
through  the  world  in  pror^rbial  sentences* 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  impoirtant 
sentence,  Go  h^bre^  FUJbUamj  we  read  a  translation  o^ 
Iprae^  sequar.  I  have  been  told^  that  when  Caliban, 
after  a  pleasing  dream,  says,  I  cried  to  deep  again^  the 
author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had,  like  every  other 
man,  the  same  wish  on  the  same  occasion* 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for  imfta* 
tioas,  but  so  few,  that  me  exception  only  c(mfirms  the 
rule ;  he  obtained  &em  from  accidental  quotations,  or 
by  oral  communication,  aiid  as  he  used  what  he  had, 
9rould  haitre  used  more  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

Tlie  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  takai  from  iStte 
Memgchmi  of  PUaOus;  from  the  only  play  of  Plaulus 
which  was  then  in  English.  What  can  be  more  pro* 
haUe,  than  that  he  who  copied  that,  would  have  copied 
more;  but  that  those  which  we)?e  not  translated  were 
inaocessible? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modem  languages  is  uncertain. 
That  his  plays  have  some  French  scenes  proves  but 
little ;  he  might  easEy  procure  liiem  to  be  written,  and 
probably,  even  though  he  had  known  the  language  in 
the  4M»nmon  degree^  he  could  not  have  written  it  widi- 
4Ait  assistance.  In  the  story  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  he  is 
observed  to  have  followed  the  English  translation,  where 
it  deviates  from  the  Italian;  but  this  on  the  other  part 
proves  nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  origmal. 
He  was  to  cc^,  not  what  he  knew  himself  but  what 
was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  suffi- 
ciently to  make  him  acquainted  with  construction,  but 
"that  he  never  advanced  to  an  ea^  perusal  of  the  Roman 
authors.  Concerning  his  skill  m  modem  languages,  I 
can  find  no  sufficient  ground  of  determination ;  but  as 
iUo  imitations  of  Frendi  or  Italian  authors  have  been 
discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then  high  in 
esteem,  I  am  inqtined  to  believe,  that  he  read  little  more 
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than  fkiglish,  and  chose  for  his  &bles  only  such  tales  as 
he  found  trandbited. 

That  mudi  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his  works  is 
very  justly  observed  by  Pope,  but  it  is  often  such  know- 
ledge as  books  did  not  supply.  He  that  will  understand 
l^akspeare,  must  not  be  content  to  study  him  in  the 
closet,  he  must  look,  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among 
the  sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the  manu*- 
&ctures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very 
diligent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  so  indigent 
of  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberaliy  indulge  his 
curiosity  without  excursion  into  foreign  literature.  Many 
of  the  Roman  authors  were  translated,  and  some  of  the 
Greek;  the  Reformation  had  filled  ^e  kingdom  with 
theological  learning ;  most  of  the  topics  of  human  dis- 
quisition had  found  English  writers;  and  poetry  had 
been  cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  success. 
This  was  a  stock  of  knowledge  sufiicient  for  a  mind  so 
capable  of  appro]»riating  and  improving  it 

But  the  greater  ^art  ^  his  excellence  was  the  product 
of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  English  stage  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no  essays  either  in  tragedy 
or  comedy  bad  appeared,  fi*om  which  it  could  be  dis- 
covered to  what  degree  of  delight  either  one  or  other 
might  be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  imderstood.  Shakspeare  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
introduced  them  both  amongst  us,  and  in  some  of  his 
happier  scenes  to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost 
height 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded,  is 
not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology  of  his  works  is 
yet  un3ettled.  Rowe  is  of  opinion,  uuett  perkaps  we  art 
not  to  iook/or  his  beginnings  like  those  <f  other  writers^ 
ifi  his  least  perfect  works;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature  so 
large  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught  I  hum,  says 
he,  the  perfbrmanees  of  his  youth,  as  ^ey  were  the  most 
vigorous,  were  the  best.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  oiniy 
the  power  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  flie  materials 
which  diligaice  procures,  or  opportuni^  supplies.  Na- 
ture* gives  no  man  knowledge,  lAid  v^hen  images  are 
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jCoUected  by  study  and  experienee,  can  oidy  assist  in 
combining  or  applying  them.  Shakspeare,  howevei^ 
&¥Oured  by  nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had 
.learned ;  and  as  he  must  encrei^se  his  ideas,  like  other 
mortals,  by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew 
wiser  as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better,  as  he 
loiew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was 
himself  more  airq[)ly  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuracy  of 
distinction  which  books  and  precepts  cannot  confer ; 
from  this  almost  all  original  and  native  excellence  pro- 
ceeds. Sbakspeare  must  have  looked  upon  mankind 
with  perspicacity,  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  at- 
tentive. Other  writers  borrow  their  characters  from 
preceding  writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  ac- 
.cidental  appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress  is  a 
little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our  author  had 
both  matter  and  form  to  provide ;  for,  except  the  cha- 
racters pf  Chaucer,  to  whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  in- 
debted, there  wei'e  no  winters  in  English,  and  perhaps 
not  many  in  other  modern  languages,  which  showed 
life  in  its  native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or  malig- 
nity of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Speculation  had  not 
yet  attempted  to  analyse  the  mind,  to  trace  the  passions 
to  their  sources,  to  unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice 
and  virtue,  or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the 
motives  of  action.  All  those  enquiries,  which  from 
that  time  that  human  nature  became  the  fashionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  discern- 
ment, but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet  unattempted. 
The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  satis- 
fied, exhibited  only  the  superficial  appearances  of  action, 
related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were 
formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in 
truth.  Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  closet ; 
he  that  would  know  the  world,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could 
in  its  business  and  amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high  birth,  be- 
p^use  itfevoured  his  curiosity,  by  facilitating  his  access. 
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Shakspeare  had  no  such  advantage ;  he  came  to  London 
a  needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for^  a  time  by  very 
mean  employments.  Many  works  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing have  been  performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear 
very  little  fiivourable  to  thought  or  to  enquiry ;  so  many,, 
that  he  who  considers  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he 
sees  enterprize  and  perseverance  predominating  over  all 
external  agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance  vanish 
before  them.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be. 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the 
narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want  are  inevitably 
condemned:  the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were 
shaken  from  his  mind,  o^  djem  drops  from  a  liorCs  inane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and 
so  little  assistance  to  surmount  them,  he  has  been  able, 
to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and 
many  casts  of  native  dispositions;  to  vary  them  with 
great  multiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions ; 
and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper  combinations. 
In  this  part  of  his  performances  he  had  none  to  imitate,, 
but  has  himself  been  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he  alone 
has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions  of  men ; 
he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world ;  his 
descriptions  have  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  by 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  exist.  It  may  be  ob-- 
served,  that  the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  . 
their  reputation,  and  that  the  following  generations  of 
wit,  after  a  short  celebrity,  sink  into  oblivion,  llie- first, 
whoever  they  be,  must  take  their  sentknents  and  de- 
scriptions immediately  from  knowledge ;  the  resemblance 
is  therefore  just,  their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every 
eye,  and  their  sentiments  acknowledged  by  every  breast. 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  studies,  copy 
partly  tliem,  and  partly  nature,  till  the  books  of  one 
age  gain  such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  har- 
ture  to  another,  and  imitation,  always  deviating  a  little, 
becomes  at  last  capricious  and  casual.     Shakspeare,  wh^ 
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tlwr  life  or  nature  be  bis  subject,  shows  plainly^  that  he 
has  seen  with  his  own  ^s ;  he  gives  the  image  which 
he  retelTes,  not  weakened  or  distorted  by  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  mind ;  the  ignorant  feel  his  repre- 
sentations to  be  jnst,  and  the  learned  see  that  they  are 
complete. 

Perhaps  it  wonld  not  be  easy  to  find  any  author,  ex- 
cept Homer,  who  invented  so  mudi  as  Shakspeare,  who 
so  much  advanced  the  studies  which  he  cultivated,  or 
efihsed  so  nrach  novelty  upon  his  age  or  counti^y.  Th6 
form,  the  characters,  the  language,  and  the  shows  of 
the  English  drama  are  his.  fk  seems^  says  Demtis,  io 
have  been  the  very  ongitud  of  our  English  tragical 
harmom/^  thai  is,  the  harmony  of  Hank  verse,  diversified 
eftmi  by  dis^aUe  and  trissyUaUe  terminations.  For  the 
diversity  distinguishes  it  from  heroiek  harmony,  and  by 
hinging  it  nearer  to  comtmm  me  makes  it  more  proper  to 
gain  attention,  and  more  Jit  for  action  and  diah^ue. 
Sutk  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose  ^  we  make 
such  verse  in  common  conversation^ 

I  know  not  wfaeth^  this  praise  is  rigorously  just. 
The  dissyllable  termination,  whidi  the  critick  rightly 
appropriates  to  -the  drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  I 
think,  not  in  Gorboduc,  which  is  confessedly  before  our 
author ;  yet  in  Hieronymo,  of  which  the  date  is  not 
certainf,  but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as 
old  as  his  earliest.plays.  This  however  is  certain,  that 
he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tragedy  or  comedy  4o 
please,  there  bein^  no  theatrical  ^iece  of  any  older 
writer,  of  which  &e  name  is  known,  except  to  anti- 
quaries and  collectors  of  books,  which  are  aofii^ht  be- 
cause they  are  sdarce,  and  would  not  have  bean  scarce 
had  tSii^  been  mueh  esteemed. 

To  him  w«  mtis^  ascribe  the  praise,  unless  Spenser 
may  diviAe  it  widi  him,  of  having  first  discovered  to 
how  much  smoothness  and  harmony  die  Ebglisb  lan- 
guage could  be  softened.  .  He  has  speeches;,  perhaps 
somedmett  scenes,  tMhich  have  allithe  dslicac^^if  Rx>we» 
without  hiis  dfeminacy.  He  endeavours  indeed  com- 
fit appears  to  hwt  been  acted  before  1590. 
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monly  to  strike  by  the  force  and  vk^our  of  his  dialogue, 
but  he  neTer  executes  his  purpose  better  than  when  he 
tries  to  sooth  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we  owe  ejery 
thinff  to  him,  he  owes  something  to  as;  that,  if  much 
of  his  praise  is  paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much 
is  likewise  given  by  custom  and  veneration.  We  fix 
our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  d^ 
formities,  and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  another 
loath  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without  praising,  re- 
spect for  the  &ther  of  our  drama  might  excuse  us;  but 
I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some  modern  critick,  a  col^ 
lection  of  anomalies,  which  show  that  be  has  corrupted 
language  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but  which  hk 
admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  p^petual  exeei*- 
lence,  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were  now 
ediibited  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary  writer,  wiouM 
be  heard  to  the  ccxidusion.  I  am  indeed  &r  froHi 
thinking,  that  his  works  were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas 
of  perfection;  when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the 
audience,  they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom  that 
authors,  thmigh  mote  studious  of  fame  than  Sbakspeare, 
rise  much  above  the  standard  of  their  own  age ;  to  add 
a  little  to  what  is  best  will  always  be  sufficient  for  pre- 
sent praise,  and  those  who  find  themselves  exalted  Into 
fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spare 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Sbakspeare  thought  his  works 
worthy  of  posterity,  that  be  levied  any  ideal  tribute 
upon  future  times,  or  had  any  fiirther  prospect,  than  of 
present  popularitv  and  present  profit.  When  his  plays 
had  been  acted,  ni$  hope  was  at  an  end;  he  solicited  no 
addition  of  honpur  firom  the  reader.  He  therefore  made 
no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  m  many  dialogues,  or 
to  entangle  different  plots  by  die  same  knot  of  p^^plexity, 
which  may  be  at  least  forgiven  him,  by  those  who  recolt- 
lect,  that  of  Congreve's  four  cmnedies,  two  are  con* 
eluded  by  a  marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deOeption,  which 
perhaps  never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely  or 
not,  he  did  not  invent. 
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So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of.  future. fiuae,  that^ 
though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while  he  was  .jet 
little  declined  into  the  vale  of  yearsy  before  he  could  be 
disgusted  with  &tigue,  or  disabled  by  infirmity^  he  made 
no  collection  of  his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those 
that  had  been  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  better  destiny, 
by  ffiving  them  to  the  world  in  their  genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in 
the  late  e^dons,  the  greater  part  were  not  published  till 
abput  seven  years  after  his  death,  and  the  few  which  an- 
l^ared  in  his  life  are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world 
without  the  care  of  the  author,  and  therefore  probably 
without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  professed,  the 
n^ligence  and  unskilfulness  has  by  the  late  reyisers 
been  sufficiently  shown.  The  faults  of  all  are.indefld 
numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not  only  corrupted  many 
pastoges  perhaps  beyond  recovery,  but  have  brought 
others  into  suspicion,  which  are  only  obscured  by  obso- 
lete phraseology,  or  by  the  .writer's  unskilftilness  aiid 
affectation. .  lo  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain,  and 
temerity  is  .a  more  common  quali^  than  diligence. 
Those  who  saw  that  they  must  employ  conjecture  to:ja 
certain  d^ee,  were  willing  to  indulge  it  a  little  further. 
Had  the  author  published  his  own  works,  we  should 
have  sat  quietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and 
clear  his  obscurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we  cannot 
loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to  understand. 

The  &ults  are  more  than  could  have  happened  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  many  causes.  Tlie  style  of 
Shakspeare  was  in  itself  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and 
obscure ;  his  works  wer§  transcribed  for  the  players  by 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  understood 
them ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers  equally  unskil- 
ful, who  still  multiplied  errors ;  they  were  perhaps 
sometimes  mutilated  by  the  actors,  for  the  sake  of  short-* 
ening  the  spe^hes:  and  were  at. last  printed  ¥dthout 
correction  of  the.  press.  , 

In  this,  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburtoa 
supposes,  because  tfiey  were  unregarded,  but  because. 
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the  editor's  art. was  not  yet  applied  to  modern  languages, 
And  bur  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  so  much  negli- 
gence of  English  printers,  that  they  could  very  patiently 
endure  it.  At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe; 
liot  because  a  poet  wa^  to  be  published  by  a  poet,  for 
Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little  on  correction  or 
explanation,  but  that  our  author's  works  might  appear 
like  those  of  his  fraternity,  with  dbe  appendages  oi  a  life 
and  recommendatory  preface.  Rowe  has  be^n  clamor- 
ously blamed  for  not  performmg  what  he  did  not  under- 
take, jand  it  is  time  that  justice  oe  done  him,  by  confes- 
sing, that  though  he  seems  to  have  had  no  thought  of 
corruption  beyond  the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made 
many  emendations,  if  they  were  not  niade  before,  which 
his  successors  have  received  without  acknowledgment, 
and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them,  would  have 
filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures  of  the  stupidity  by 
"iffnch  the  faults  were  committed,  with  displays  of  the 
absurdities  which  they  involved,  with  ostentatious  expo- 
sitions of  the  new  reading,  and  sel&congratulations  on 
.  the  happiness  of  discovering  it 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the  prefaces, 
I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's  life  from  Rowe,*, 
though  not  written  with  much  elegance  or  spirit ;  it  re- 
lates, however,  what  is  now  to  be  known,  and  therefore 
deserves  to  pass  through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough 
with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr.  Pope  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  Shakspeare's  text, 
showed  tnat  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  ^ave  reason 
to  hope  that  there  were  means  of  reforming  it  He 
collated  the  old  copies,  which  none  had  thought  to 
examine  before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  their  in- 
tegrity; but  by  a  very  compendious  criticism,  he  rejected 
whatever  he  dislijced,  and  thought  more  of  amputation 
than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  Warburton 

*  ^  Of  Rowe,  aa  of  an  the  editors,  I  have  preseired  the  prdace, 
apd  have  likewise  retained  the  author's  life."    Orig.  Edit.  1765. 
VOL.  I.  [d] 
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.for  distinguishing  the  gehuine  fWmi  the  spurious  plays. 
In  this  choice  he  exert^  no  judgment  of  his  own ;  the 
plays  which  he  received,  were  given  by  Hemings  nod 
Condel,  the  first  editors;  and  tnose  which  he  rejected, 
though,  according  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  -  presS"  in 
those  times,  they  were  printed  during  Shakspe^re's  Ufe, 
with  his  name,  had  been  omitted  by  his  friends,  and 
were  never  added  to  his  works  before  the  edition 
of  1664-,  from  which  they  were  copied  by  die  later 
•printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pc^e  seems  to  have  thought 
unwprthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able  to  suppress  his 
contempt  of  the  dull  duty  (^  an  editor.  He  understood 
but  h^  his  undertaking.  The  duty  of  a  collator  is  ui- 
deed  dull,  yet,  like  otEer  tedious  tasks,  is  very  neces- 
sary ;  but  an  emendatory  aritick  would  ill  discharge  his 
duty,  without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness.  In 
perusing  a  corrupted  piece^  he  must  have  before  him  all 
-possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all  possibilities  of  expres- 
sion. Such  must  be  his  comprehension  of  thought,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  language.  Out  of  many  read- 
ings possible,  he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which  best 
suits  with  the  state,  opinions,  and  modes  of  language 
prevailing  in  every  ^^  and  writh  his  author's  particular 
cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  expression.  Such  must  be 
his  knowledge,  and  such  his  taste.  Conjectural  criticism 
demands  more  than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that 
'exercises  it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of 
indiiilgence.;  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  dull 
duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of  sueceiss. 
They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been  loti^ 
celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their  p6wers  Me 
universali  Pope's  edition  fell  belol^  his  own  expect- 
ations,\a^  he  was  so  much  offended,  when  he  was 
found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others  to  do^-  that  he 
parsed'  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  firagment  of  so 
great  a  writer  may  be  lost ;  his  prtface,  valuable  alike 
for  elegance  of  composition  and  justness  of  remark,  and 
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oohtaiiia^  a  general  criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive 
that  little  can  be  added,  and  so  exact,  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  suppress,  but 
that  every' reader  would  demand  its  insertion. 

Pope  vna  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow 
coni|Hrehen$ion,  and  small  acquisitions,  with  no  native 
and  iDtrinskk  splendor  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  arti« 
ficii^  light  of  leamin^,^  but  zealou^  for  minute  accuracy, 
mdi  mi'  n^ligent  m  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the 
ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many  erironr.  A  man  sq 
anxioasly  scrupulous  mi^ht  have  been  expected  to  do 
more^  but  what  litde  he  did  was  commonly  right. 

In  fais  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not  to  be 
tmsted  withoiit  examination.  He  speaks  sometimes  in- 
de&fitely  of  copies,  when  he  has  only  one.  In  his 
eonmeration  of  editions,  he  mentions  the  two  first  folios 
as  of  high^  and  the  third  folio  as  of  middle  authority; 
birtthe  truth  is,  that  the  first  is  equivalent  to  all  others, 
and  that  the  rest  only  deviate  firom  it  by  die  printer's 
negli^nce.  Whoever  has  any-of  the  folios  has  all,  ex<- 
ceptfaxg  those*  diversities  which  mere  reiteration  of  edi- 
tions will  produce.  I  collated  them  all  at  t]be  beginning, 
hut  afterwards  used  only  the  first. 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  diose  which  he 
retaiiied'himsdbf  in  his  seccmd  edition,  except  when  they 
were  confuted  by  subsequent  annotators,  or  were  too 
minute  to  merit  preservation.  I  have  sometimes  ad<^ted 
his^  restoration  of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  panie- 
gyridc  in-  which  he  cdebrated  himself  for  his  achieve- 
mcdt^  Thia /exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction  I  have 
often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultaiSons  over  Pope  and 
BiOtrar  I-  have  sometimes'suppressed,  aiidhis  ccHiiempdble 
osfeentsticn'  I  ha^e  frequently  conceded ;  but  I  hare  iti 
flonecpla^a  shewn  Um^  as  he  would  have  shewn  him^ 
sctf)'  for  the 'leader's  djversioB,  that  the  inflaited  erapti^ 
aBBS(Of.i^3me  noiKes  may  ^slafy  or  excuse  the  cdinlir&cdoh 
of  dttlrest.^. 

/.  TheqteUf  thus  weak  jandrignoranlt,  thus  mean  shd 
fiatfalJKSyr.thHsipetidaDtiScnd:  ostentati^^  by:  the  good 
Ivck  of  having  Pope  ffn^^iai^etimnjy^iBsr 
sa^apidlfdoiw^  MA  •  c^piiCd^HrJ  fi^  diii  tin^itaking. 
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So  willingly  does  this  world  support  those  who  solicit 
&vour9  against  those  who  command  reverence ;  and  so 
easily  is  he  praised,  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  ot  sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  emi- 
nently qualified  by  nature  for  such  studies.  He  had, 
what  is  the  first  requisite  to  emendatory  criticism,  liiat 
intuition  by  which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately 
discovered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which  de- 
spatches its  work  by  the  easiest  means.  He  had  un- 
doubtedly read  much :  his  acquaintance  with  customs^ 
opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to  have  been  large ;  and  he 
is  often  learned  without  show.  He  seldom  passes  what  he 
does  not  understand,  without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to 
make  a  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  fouiid.  He  is  solicitous 
to  reduce  to  grammar,  what  he  could  not  be  sure  that 
his  author  intended  to  be  grammatical.  Shakspeare  re- 
garded more  the  series  of  iddos  than  of  words ;  and  his 
language,  not  being  designed  for  the  reader's  desk,  was 
all  that  he  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning 
to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  Violently  cen- 
sured.'  He  found  the  measure  reformed  in  so  many 
passages,  by  the  silent  labours  of  some  editors,  with  the 
silent  acquiescence  of  the  rest,  that  he  thought  himself 
allowed  to  extend  a  little  fiirther  the  licence,  which  had 
already  been  carried  so  far  without  .reprehension ;  and 
of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  miist  be  confessed,  that 
they  are  often  just,  and  made  commonly  with  the  least 
possible  violation  of  the  text. 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether' iiivented 
or  bontowed,  into  the  page,  without  any  notice  dF  vary- 
ing copies,  he  has  .appropriated  the  labour  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  made  his  own  edition  of  little  authority. 
His  confidence,  indeed,  both  in  himself  and  others,  was 
too  great ;  he  supposes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by 
Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  'seemsnot  to  suspect  a  critick 
of  &llibility,  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
claim  whAthe  so'liberaEbgrimted.    - 

As  he  never'  writes  witporiit  t^aiiefidl  enquiry  ahd^diljgmit 
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consideradon,  I  have  received  all  his  notes,  and  believe 
that  every  reader  will  wish  for  more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  Respect 
is  due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living  reputation,  and 
veneration  to  genius  and  learning;  but  he  cannot  be 
justly  o£Pended  at  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so 
frequently  given  an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  what  is 
thought  of  notes  which  he  ought  never  to  have  considered 
as  part  of  his  serious  employments,  and  which,  I  sup- 
pose, since  the  ardour  of  composition  is  remitted,  he  no 
longer  numbers  among  his  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  comment- 
ary, is  acquiescence  in  his  first  thoughts ;  that  precipi- 
tation which  is  produced  by  consciousness  of  quick  dis* 
cemment;  and  that  confidence  which  presumes  to  dp, 
by  surveying  the  sur&ce,  what  labour  only  can  perform, 
by  penetrating  the  bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  sometimes 
perverse  interpretations,  and  sometimes  improbable  con- 
jectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author  more  profimdity 
of  meaning  than  the  sentence  admits,  and  at  another  dis- 
covers absurdities,  where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other 
reader.  But  his  emendations  are  likewise  often  happy 
and  just:  and  his  interpretation  of  obscure  passages 
learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  those,  against 
which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has  exclaimed,  or 
which  their  own  incongruity  immediately  condemns,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  the  author  himself  would  desire  to  be 
forgotten.  Of  the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  highest 
approbation,  by  inserting  the  offered  reaiding  in  the  text ; 
part  I  have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubt- 
fbl,  though  specious;  and  part  I^ave  censured  without 
reserve,  but  I  am  sure  without  bitterness  of  malice,  and, 
I  hope,  without  wantonness  of  insult 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,«^  in  revising  my  volumes,  to 
observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  confutation.  Who- 
ever considers  the  revolutions  of  learning,  and  the  va^ 
rious  questions  of  greater  or  less  importance,  upon  which 
wit  and  reason  have  exercised  their  powers,  must  lament 
the  unsuccessfulness  of  enquiry,  and  the  slow  advances 
of  truth,  when  he  reflects,  that  great  part  of  the  labour 
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of  every  writer  is  only  the  destruction  of  those  th^t  went 
before  him.  The  first  care  of  the  builder  pf  a  new  sys* 
tern  is  to  demolish  the  &bricks  which  are  standing.  'Hie 
chief  desire  of  him  that  comments  an  author,  is  to  ^bow 
how  much  other  commentators  have  corrupted  smd  ob- 
scured him.  The  opinions  prevalent  in  one  age,  as 
truths  above  the  reach  of  controversy,  are  confuted  and 
r^ected  in  another,  and  rise  again  to  reception  in  re- 
mpter  times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion 
without  progress.  Thus  sometimes  truth  and  error,  and 
sometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take  each  other's  place 
by  reciprocal  invasion.  The  tide  of  seeming  knowledge 
which  is  poured  over  one  generation,  retires  and  leaves 
another  naked  and  barren ;  the  sudden  meteors  of  intel- 
ligence, which  for  a  while  appear  to  shoot  their  beains 
into  the  r^ons  of  obscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw  their 
lustre,  and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown,  and  the 
contradictions  to  which  all  improvers  of  knowledge  inust 
for  ever  be  exposed,  since  they  are  not  escaped  by  the 
highest  and  brightest  of  mankind,  may  surely  be  endured 
with  patience  by  criticks  and  annotators,  who  can  rank 
diemselves  but  as  the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How 
canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's  hero*  to  his  cap* 
tive,  wh^  thou  knowest  that  thou  art  now  to  suffer  only 
what  must  another  day  be  sufiered  by  Achilles? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  tp  confer  ceJe- 
brlty  on  those  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antago- 
nists, and  his  notes  have  raised  a  dampur  too  loud  to  be 
distinct.  His  chief  assailants  are  the  authors  of  The 
Canons  of  Critictsm^^  and  of  The  Beoisdl  iff  Siakspear^s 
Text :  X  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy  petu- 
lance, suitable  enoi^h  to  the  levity  of  the  contrpyersy ; 
the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy  *m^a]j^x^1;yy  as  if  he 
were  dragging  to  justice  an  assassin  or  incendiary.  The 
one  stings  lifce  a  fl^,  sucks  a  little  blppdo.  takes^  ^S^J 
flutter,  and  returns  for  more ;  the  othei:.l^te(^lJik^  a  vip^r^ 
flbd  would  be  glad  to  leave  i^IfowMtipns  w4  gangirene 

♦  «  AchUlw."    Orig.  Edit.  1765. 
t  Mr.  Edwards.  t  Mr.  Heath. 
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behind  Jiiuu  Wb^  1  thiok  on  one,  with  his  confede^ 
rates,  I  remember  the  danger  of  Coriolaxius,  who  was 
afraid  that  girls  with  spitSi  and  boys  with  stones^  should 
sk^  Mm  in  puny  baUle :  when  the  other  crosses,  my  ima- 
ginatioii^  I  remember  the  prodigy  in  Mad>eth : 

**  A  falcon  tow'ring  in  his  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawfc'd  at  and  kill'd." 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice*  One  is  a  wit,  and 
one  a  scholar.  They  have  both  shown  acuteness  snffi- 
cieirt  in  die  discovery  g£  faults,  and  have  both  advanced 
some  probable  interpretations  of  obscure  passages;  but 
when  they  ai^ire  to  conjecture  and  emendation^  it  ap- 
pears how  Msely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abilities,  and 
the  Ittde  which  they  have  been  able  to'  perform  might 
hffve  tau^  them  more  candour  ^  to  the  endeavours  of 


B^lbre  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  Critical  Observations 
an  Skaispeare  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Upton,  a  man 
skilled  in  languages,  and  acquainted  with  books,  but 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius  or 
nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  explanations  are  curious 
and  usrful,  but  he  likewise,  though  he  professed  to  op-> 
pose,  the  licentious  confidence  of  editors,  and  adhere  to 
die  <dd  copies,  is  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  emen- 
datioo,  dKNigh  his  ardour  is  iU  seconded  by  his  skilL 
Every  cold  empiridc,  when  his  heart  js  eqsanded  by  a 
suoo^sfiiL experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist,  and. the  la- 
borious coUatoa:.  at  some  unlucky  moment  fix>licks  in 
eonjeeture. 

Critical^  historical,  asid  explanaiory  .^Zb^^s  have  been 
likewise  published  upon  Shakspeare  by  Dr.  Gr^y,  whose 
diligent  perusal  of  the  old  English  writers  bas  enabled 
him  to  make  some  useiiil  observations;  What  he  under- 
took he  has  well  enough  .performed^  but  as.  he  neither 
attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory  isntiiosm^  he  employs 
nrtkerhas  mmiory  then  his  sagacity*  It  were  to  be 
willed  that  all  would  endeavour  tx>  imitate  his  Jnodesty^ 
trho  have  not  been  able  to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  gveat  sinoerity  of  all  my  pre^esscarsi 
what  I  hope. will  heresft^  be  said  of  me^  that  not  one 
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lias  left  Shakspeare  without  improveraent,  nor  is  there 
one  to  whom  I  have  not  been  indebted  for  assistance 
and  infcM-madon.  Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them, 
it  was  my  intention  to  refer  to  its  original  author, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to  another, 
I  believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some  per- 
haps I  have  been  anticipated ;  but  if  I  am  ever  found  to 
encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any  other  commentator,  I 
am  willing  that  the  honour,  be  it  more  or  less,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his 
alone,  stands  above  dispute ;  the  second  can  prove  his 
pretensions  only  to  himself  nor  can  himself  always  dis- 
tinguish invention,  with  sufficient  certainty,  from  recol- 
lectiont 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour,  which 
they  have  not  been  careful  of  observing  to  one  another. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  firom  what  cause  the  acrimony 
of  a  scholiast  can  naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  by  him  are  of  very  small  importance;  they  in- 
volve neither  property  nor  liberty ;  nor  favour  the  in- 
terei^  of  sect  or  party.  The  various  readings  of  copies, 
and  differ^it  interpretations  of  a  passage^  seem  to  be 
auestions  that  might  exercise  the  wit,  without  engaging 
Uie  passions.  But  whether  it  be,  that  small  things  make 
mean  men  proudy  and  vanity  catches  small  occasions ;  or 
that  all  contrarie^  of  opinion,  even  in  those  that  can  de- 
fend it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ;  there  is  often 
found  in  commentaries  a  spontaneous  train  of  invective 
and  contempt,  more  eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented 
by  the  most  forious  controvertist  in  politicks  against 
those  whom^he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  ccmduce  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  agency;  when  the  truth  to  be 
investigated  is  so  near  to  meiistence,  as  to  escape  atten- 
tion, its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged  by  rage  and  exclamation : 
that  to  which  all  would  be  indifferent  in  its  original  state, 
may  attract  notice  when  the  fete  of  a  name  is  appended 
to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great  temptations  to 
supply  by  turbulence  what  he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat 
his  little  gold  to  a  spacious  sur&ce,  to  work  that  to  foam 
whidi  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  I9  spirit 
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T^e  notes  wluc^  I  have  borrowed  or  writleii  ard  eith^^ 
iUnstratiye,  by  which  difficulties  are  explained;  or  judicial^ 
by  which  6.dks  and  beauties  are  remarked;  or  emendap* 
loi^  by  which  depravations  are  corrected. 

J^ie  explanations  transmbed  from  others,  if  I  do  not 
subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  suppose  commonly  to 
be  right,  at  least  I  intend  by  acquiescence  to  confess,  that 
I  have  nothing  better  to  prc^se. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors^  I  found  man^ 
passages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obstruct  me 
greater  number  of  readers,  and  thought  it  my  duly  tor 
racilitate  their  passage.  It  is  impossibfe  for  an  expositcnr. 
not  to  write  too  little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others* 
He  can  only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  expe^ 
ri^ice;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  deUberate,  will  at 
last  explain  many  Imes  which  the  learned  will  think 
impossible  to  be  mistaken,  and  omit  many  (or  which  the 
ignm-ant  will  want  his  help.  -  These  are  censures  merely 
relative,  and  must  be  quietly  endured.  I  have  endear 
voured  to  be  neither  superfluously  copious,  nor  scru^ 
pulously  reserved,  and  hope  that  I  have  made  my  author's 
meaning  accessible  to  many,  who  before  were  frighted  frook 
perusing  him,  and  contributed  something  to  the  publick^ 
by  diffiising  innocent  and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  e!xplanation  of  an  author  not  systemaUck 
and  consequential,  but  desultory  and  vagrant,  abounding 
in  casual  allusions  and  light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected 
fix>m  any  single  scholiast.  All  personal  reflections,  when 
names  are  suppressed,  must  be  in  afewyears  irrecoverajbly 
obliterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  attract  the  notice 
of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress,  formalities  of  <x»iVQr8a* 
tion,  rules  of  visits,  dispositic^of  furniture^  and  pif actices 
of  ceremony,  which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar 
dialogue,  are  so  fogitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  are 
not  easOy  retained  or  ^recovered.  What  can  be  known 
will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  recesses  of  obscure 
and  obsolete  papers,  perused  commonly,  with  some  other 
view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  man  has  some,  and  none 
has  much;  but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the  pp|)Uck 
attention,  those  who  can  add  any  thing  to  his  i]lu8tratic»i» 
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6pmmunic«te  di«uriiUMOTeiM0»  aad  time  prpduoes  what 
liad  dtt^cd  diliggnqe^ 

To  tiin6'I:him been  oUigtd  to <resign  mmy  paf^ag^ 
which,  though  iLdidriiot  lUidBCstiiiid  ^€^»  tw|l|  pcrbi^ 
hepeafter  ba  ffi^oined^  himxigf  1  hq>pe^  JiUustrftol  sofne, 

short  remwks^  )or  aMugtoal  dic^GlionB,  such  as  evjery 
edit^M*  has  added  at  hi»^wUl«  axid  «fta^.b^ 
iQMs  lalwriotts  tfaan  the  matter  will  seem  to  desei^ve ; 
but  that  whidi  is  -most  difficult  is  not  always  mostim- 
portatit,  and  to  an  editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his 
mtihor  is^obsooredk 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not  been  very 
dfligent  to.  observe.  Some  plays  have  morei  and  some 
few«r  •  judiokl  dbsenrations^  not  in  profiortion  to  their 
dii^noe  of:  atarit,  but  beoiuise  Ij^ve  this  part  of  my 
design  to  diance sandrtocapric&i  The  r^fid^r,  I beJiievey 
i$  sddom  pleased,  to  find  hisopinion  anticip^ed^  it  is 
natural  to^delight.iiHiie  ki  wbat  we  find  or  make,,  than 
in  what  we  xsooffe.  JudgiMnI,  like  other  facul^esr  is 
improved,  hj  practtoe,  and  its  advaipM^emeat  isdundmd 
by  submissioh  to  dictatorial  deqiaions^  as  the  mitmory 
grow»  toipid  by=  the  me  of  a  table-book.  £iome .  initia- 
tion ishoweverinecBssary;  <^aU:skill»  part  is  infi^sed  by 
precept)  and  part  is  obtaoned  by  Jbabit;  I  have  t];ierefore 
shown  00  mncfa  as  may  usable  the  candidate  of  criticism 
to  disooTcr  the  rest. 

'To  Ihe^end  of  most  plays  I  havc^ added  Pthort  strictures, 
dantMinBg  a  general  censure  of  &ults,  or  praise,  of  excelr 
lenee;  in  which  I  know  not  how  machl  have  oo^urred 
with  the  current  opinion ;  but  I  haire  not,  by  any  afiec* 
tflticNi  of  singttlaBify,  detviated  firom  it*  Nodiing  is  mi- 
notely  and  particularly  exanuned^  laid  there£^e  it  is  tq 
be  supposed,  tiwtitttlie  plavs  which areoon^emn^  ih&c^ 
k  much  to  be  praised,  and  in  tho^  which  are  praised 
mueh  to  be  condenraed. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  sucoession 
of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  gpreatest  diligence,  which 
has  oecasioned  die  mo6t.airo|Bpmt  i^tentation,  iind  ex^ 
died  the  keen«t.amraoBy^  is  the  :|emendation  <^  cor?* 
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niptod  pMsi|jgfiB)v«d  wUcb  thB  fabliak  vMteDlam  Iimng^ 
be^  mst  dmmx  hy  the  violeBce  pf  diB  conteiitioii^  be- 
tween Fope  ahd  loBobaldy  ihflB'bdenjcantiiiuedibjrtthe 
pecsecutloii^  wkicb^  with  -a  kind  of  dcaiiBpiiaary  has  been 
since  jra«Bed  agwist^all  the  pubUsheis  of  fUbakipeBTO. 

That  m$m  fwssagts.haire  paaaed  in.a -state  <x  dqpnur* 
alipn  thsougn  &U  the  editions  is  jiidulnftaU7:<)eEt«ni;  ^xkT 
these,  ^thecestoralion  b  onlyto  bejittepnpted>bf)r  ocdlataoof 
of  copies,  or  sagad^  of  caonjectiure^  ^  The^  txllmXot^s  pr»* 
vince  is  .sa&  .and.easy,  .ihe  coii|eetnier'8  .perilous  and 
difficult  Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  eoctant 
oidv  in  oi^ecopy,  the  peril  niilsinot.be^a'mded,'ttor  the 
difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  enudation  of  MntDdmeiit 
has  hitherto  produced,  jome  finxm  the  labaKrs.  of  every 
pu1;disher  Ihape^dkranced  into  the.tazt;>tbaBeaietDl)e 
coKtisidered  as  in  my  opinion  suffidentiyisiippovted;  same 
I  have  rqected  wlthwt  jnendon^  asjenridently  errpueoiis; 
some  I  InoLVe  left  in  the'  notes  withoat  censure  or  ai^ro- 
bation»  as  Kesting  in  equipoise  :betw«en  dbgeetion  and  de- 
fence ;  and  some,  ^ch  seemed  i^ieoous  but  not  jrigh^ 
I  have  inserted  with  a  subsequent  animadversBon. 

Having  classed  the  obsorvatioDs  of  others^  Iwas  at 
last  to  try  wfaat'IoQuldsidistiiaite  for  thdr  mistakes,  and 
km  I  cDuId  supply  their  omissions.  I  ooUaled  such 
copies  as  I  conld  psocoie,  and  wished  fiv  more,>  bat  have 
not  fiwind  the  eollectoxs  of  these. rarities  jsery  eommu« 
nicalive.  Of  the  editions  wliieh'  chance  or  Idiulness 
put  into  mv  hands  I  have  given  an  enumemtieny  diat 
Imay^  nott  be  bkmed: fior iiegleeting  vdiat  I  bad  not  the 
powar  to.  do. 

.  By  flmamiwiyig  the  old*  copies^  I  soon  found -tiiat  the 
later  publishers,,  with  all  their  boasts  of  diligence,  siif> 
tertd  many  •.  passages  to  stand  ^unauthoriied,  and  ^son- 
tented  themselvea  with  Rqw^s  regulalpoB  of  .die  test, 
even  where  they  knew  k  to  be  arlMlnarv,  and  with  a  litde 
ccnriderailaon  might  have  Ibnnd  it tobe  wrong.  Some 
of  these-  akecBtioBB.  are  only,  the  q^^crion  of  a  word  finr 
one  ithflt  appeacedi  to  him  moiecel^a^  ov  more  intdU- 
ffibie.  TheseeoiTnptkxbs  I haiweiftm 
tor  thehisto)r3&of.^mr  langiwgtt^  and  the  true  foree  of  our 
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word%  can  only  be  preserved,  by  keeping  the  text  of 
authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others,  and  those  very 
frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the  mea- 
sure ;  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same  rigour;  if 
only  a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  particle  inserted  or 
omitted,  I  have  sometimes  suffered  the  line  to  stand  ^  for 
the  inconstancy  of  the  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liber* 
ties  may,  be:  easily  permitted.  But  this  practice  I  have 
not  suffered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 
mitive diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  reason  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies  sup- 
plied, I  have  inserted  in  the  text;  sometimes,  where  the 
ijwirayement  was  slighl^  without  notice,  and  sometimes 
wJm;aa  aqoouht  of  the  reasons  of  the  change. 
,  OoD^ecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoidable,  I 
Imve  not  wantonly  nor  licentiously  indulged.  It  has 
been  my  seti^ed  prindple,  that  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
books  is  probably  true,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  sake  o£  elegance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  im- 
provement of  the  sense.  Tor  though  much  credit  is  not 
due  to  the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  first 
publishers,  yet  they  who  nad  the  copy  before  their  eyes 
n^ere  more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it 
only  by  imagination.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
o^n  made  strai^  mistakes  by  ignorance  or  negUgence, 
atid  that  therefore  something  may  be  properly  attempted 
by  criticism,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  presump- 
tioa^d  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise,  and  where 
any  passage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed,  hiave  en- 
deavpuxed  to  discover  how  it  may  be  recalled  to  sense, 
with  leastviolehce.  But  my  first  labour  is,  always,  to 
turn  the. old  text  on  every  side,  and  try  if  th^e  be  any 
interstice,  through  which  light  can  find  its  way ;  nor 
would  Huetius  nknself  condemn  me,  as  refiisihg  -  the 
trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  In 
this  modest  industxy,  I  have  not  been  unsuccessfiil.  I 
have  rescued  many  lines  firom  the  violations  of  temerity, 
and  secured  many  scenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction.^ 
I.Wp  adopted  we  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more. 
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honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and 
have  been  more  careful  to  protect  than-  to .  attack. , 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of  the  plays 
into  acts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almost  all  the  plays 
void  of  authority.  Some  of  those  which  are  divided  in 
the  later  editions  have  no  division  in  the  first  folio,  and 
some  that  are  divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the 
preceding  copies.  The  setdedmode  of  the  theatre  requires 
four  intervals  in  the  play,  but  few,  if  any,  of  our  author's 
compositions  can  be  properly  distributed  in  that  manner. 
An  act  is  so  much  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  inter- 
vention of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause,  makes  a 
new  act.  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every  imitadVe 
action,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or  fewer,  the  restriction 
of  five  acts  being  accidental  and  arbitrary.  This  Sliak* 
speare  knew,  and. this  he  practised;  his  plays  were 
written,  and  at  first  printed  in  one  unbroken  continnity, 
and*  ought  now  to  be  ^diibited  with  short  pauses,  inter- 
posed as  ofien  as  the  scene  is  chimged,  or  any  consider^- 
able,  time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method  would  at 
once  quell  a  thousand  absurdides. 

In  restoring  the  author's  .'works  to  their  integrity,  I 
have  considered  the  punctuation  as  wholly  in  my  power; 
for  what  could  be  their  care  of  colons  and  comi^as,  who 
corrupted  words  and  sentences  ?  Whatever  could  be 
done  by  adjusting  points,  is  therefore  silently  performed, 
ill  some  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  with  less ; 
it.  is  hanl  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  eva^ 
nescent.  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind  upon  evanescent 
truth.  '    -  - 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  particles, 
or  other  words  of,  sli^t  eflSBCt-  I  have  sometimes  in- 
serted or  omitted  them-  without  notice.  I  have  done 
that  sometimes  which  the  other  editors  have  done  always, 
and  which  indeed  tiie  state  of  the  text  may  sufficientiy 
justify.  -      ..    \  ■'......  ^ 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of-  blaming 
us  tox  paadng  trifles,- will  wonder  that  on  mere  'trifles 
so  much  labour  is  expended,  with  such  importance  of 
debate,  and  such  solemnity  of  diction. .  To .  tiiese  I 
answer  with  confid^ice,'  that  they,  are  judging^  of  an  art 
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wfaicb.thejr  do  fluM/  undftrsfaoid;  jiet  ouioot  nrndb  re- 
proach ihiemnxiAiiksitifM  ptmikethat.thejr 
^9^9^  become  in -gwerw^  by  lemkoRg  crkidaEn,  more 
i»&I^  1i]i|^def^<  or  wriser^ 

Air  I  ptmaAsM:  coEgiecliireniore)'  I  Icamcid  to  ^trustit 
loB ;. fliul  ifcfter  I  llad  printed  a  few  plaj8,.resriinklit> 
idsert  wm&of'my, own  readiRgs  iin  the  text  Upon-  this 
i  \tief^'  ediiuaratiikte  n^el^  ^for  every  day> en*- 


creafaiei^Timndoabt  of  mv  jeamaetdatimaL 


;•  httfe  twiiiflntid'  'my  knaffinadon  to  thie  marain^ 
it  imist^'niKt^be  cenDiideiied^'aii  'Ybry  repfdiepsfcle^  if  I 
hcf^Lwrfferedfitrto  playlsonie  freaks^  in  its  own  domiaiDn. 
Tbeteds  na  dan^'itt  c6Ki|eGtutey  if 'it  be  proposed  as 
coiijeotare';  and  wMle  die  text  lenutiiis  itnkgoiikU  those 
^iam^  may  be-  si^y::offbi3d^  whidi.  ate  not  Q(m*- 
sidered  even  by  him  that  ofEbrs  them  bs.  necessary.- or 

If  m7i«adinas'aie  of  litde  vidue,  they  have  not  beeii 
ostmtatiottdy  oispfaiyed^or  impartiidatefy  d!»trud^  I 
ODuld  have  written  longer  notes^  for  tbe-iart  of.wzjiaiig 
notes  is  not  of  difficult,  atlainnkerit.  The  work  is  .pei>- 
formed,  first  by  railing  at  the  stQpidily,  ne^igence^  ig- 
norance, and  asinine  tastelessness  of  th^  former  caditora, 
showuifl^  fironi  all  that  goes  before  and '  all  that  foHowis» 
the  inc^Bgance  and  absurdity  of  the  old  rea<Sng$' then 
by  prbposing  somediing^  wtdch  to  superficial  readels 
wa«ldlseem2S{iecious,.  but  which  the  ecUtor  rejects  with 
indignatioii ;  theii  by  producing '  the  true  Teadmg,  with 
a  hmg^pava^irase,  and  .conciu^g  with  loud;  acdanuH 
tions  on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advance- 
lSB^aadpr69pd:&y.  of  genuine  cariiticism* 

All  thisrinay  be-done,  and  pieribaps)ddne  som^feinies 
wkboutimpropriei^*^  But  I  have/idw^yasnspmstadjthat 
ithe  reading  is  ri^t,  vwhiidi  raq^res  many  worcb  to 
prove  k  wroi^^and  the  emaodalMsa  wrongs  thatioamiot 
without  so  much  labour  appear  to  be  right  The  Jng^ 
nesBT  txf  a  happy  restoration  iAtrikes  at-  onee^  and,  the 
midind  tprocept  maiy  bc^^weil  i^ipliedi"  to  criticiBm^'  fmd 

Ta dread  the  sboitt  wluch  he'sees  spimid  with  wMlo, 
is  iiatuhd'to'  the!sailor»    I  had  before  my ^cye,  so  mmuy 
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was  fiiroad  apmi  mer,  I  «licoiuiteh9d  in  c^ye^  p^  wit 
stroegHng  witb  ilsr  own  sophisHiy,  «nd  leaning  confosed 
by  ti^«  mnk^cit^  of  it»  views.  I  wa»  forced!  to  censure 
1ho«e  wfadfii  I  adnked^  and  cowM  not  bat  reBeei^  i^bife 
I  was '  dispoddesfifag  thdir  emendati^is,  ha«r  196611  die 
saine  iiite  might  happen '  to  my  o#ii,  and  how  nynljr'^ 
tlie  readings  wlttiih  I  hn^e  corrected  maf  be  b]^  some 
other  editor  ddS^ded  feind  established. 

**  Catkt  I  saw,  thatotber^  iianies  cAoe, 
And  fix  theirowo,  with,  labqur  10  tfaa  place ; 
Tiieir  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  rosigi'c^ 
Or  disappear'd,  and  left  the  first  behind."    Pope. 

Hiat  a  conjectural  critick  should  often  be  mistaken, 
tannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others,  or  himself,  if  !t 
ISKe  considered,  that  in  his  art  there  is  no  system^  no 
principal  and  axiomatical  truth  that  regulates  subordi- 
nate positions.  His  chance  of  error  is  renewed  at  every 
attem]pt;  ah  oblique  view  of  the  passage,  a  slight  mis- 
apprehension of  a  phrase^  a  casual  inattention  to  the 
parts  <5ohnected,  is  sufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fai^ 
but  iail  ridiculously;  and  when  he  succeeds  best,  he 
piodisces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many  probable^ 
and  he  that  suggests  another  will  luways  be  ab!e  to  dis- 
pute his  claims.  '  '  \  ^ 
'  It  is  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is  Kid  undeir 
l^easure^  The  allurements  of  emendlettion  are  scarcely 
tesistible.  Conjecture  has  all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride 
of  invention,  and  he  that  has  once  started  a  happy 
tehange,  is  too  mudr  ddighted  to  consider  what  ob^ec- 
tk>tts  may  rise  against*  it     ^ 

Yet't6r$ii»tm:al  crid^m  has  been  ef  gWiit  use  lii'tHe 
teanied%6]4d;  nor  is -it  my  intention  to  depiieclatfe^ii 
study,'  diktiias^ker^isM  sb^ihaoiy  mighty  mindly  fnSik 
Ae  revival  of  learning  to  oor^own^w^  firoin  the  Bi Ac^ 
of  Aleriaf  to  English  Bed^.  TKe  crili<s  on  andfetft 
attAors  hafve,  in  t&e^^ercisii'  of'thdr  itagadty,  'ndM^ 

t  John  Andreas.  See  his  W6  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary, 
voli  a.  •  ^ 
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assistances,  which  the  editot  of  Shakspeai^  is  tcm," 
demned  to  want.  They  are  onployed  upon  gramn&atical 
and  settled  langaages,  whose  construction  contributes  so 
much  to  perspicuity,. that  Homer  has  fewer  passaged 
unintelligible  dian  ChaUcer/  Th<e  words  have  not  onfy 
a  known  regimen,  but  invariable  quantities,  wiiich  di- 
rect and  coimne  the  choice.  There  are  commonly  more 
.n^^nuscripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  often' conspire 
in  the  'same  mistakes.  Yet  Scalier  could  confess  to 
Salmasius  how  little  satis&ction  his  emendations  gave 
him.  lUtidurU  nobis  c<mjectur€e  nostra^  quorum  nos  pudet, 
postectqtiam  in  meliores  codices  incidimus.  And  Lipsius 
could  compljun,  that  criticks  were  making  faults,  by 
trying  to  remove  them,-  17/  olim  vitiisj  ita  nunc  remedtis 
laboratur*  And  indeed,  when  mere  conjecture  is  to  be 
used,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger  and  Lipsius,  notwith- 
standing their  wonderful  sagacity  and  erudition,  are  oftea 
vague  and  disputable,  like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

JPerhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wron^ 
than  for  doing  little;  for  raising  in  the  publick  expecta- 
tions, which  at  last  I  have  not  answered.  The  expec- 
tation of  ignorance  is  indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge 
is  often  tyrannical.  It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  knoi^r 
not  what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  design 
what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.  I  have  indeed 
disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my  own;  yet  I  have 
endeavoured  to  perform  my  task  widi  no  slight  solid- 
iude.  Not  a  single  passage  in  the  whole  work  has  ap- 
peared to  me  copnipt,  which  I  have  not  attempted  to 
restore ;  or  obscure,  which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to 
.illustrate. ..  In  many  I  have  &iled  like  others ;  and  from 
many,  afler  all  my  efforts,  I  have  retreated,  and  con- 
fessed the  repulse.  I  have  not  passed  over,  with  affected 
^uperiori^^  what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader  and 
to  myself  but  where  I  could  not  instruct  him,  have 
owned  my  ignorance.  I  m^ht  easily  have  accumulated 
a  mass  of  seeming  learning  upon  easy  scenes ;  but  it 
•ou^ht  not  to  be  impiited  to  negligence,  that  where 
noUiing  was  necessary,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no  more* 

Notes  are  often  necessary,   but  they   are  necessary 
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evils.  I^et  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with,  the 
powers,  pf  Shakspeare,  and  who  desires  to  feel  the 
jpjghest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can  give,  read  every 
play  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  with  utter  negli- 
gence of  all  his  commentators.  When  hL<s  fancy  is  once 
on  the  wing,  let  it  not  stoop  at  correction  or  explana- 
tion. When  his  attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it 
disdain  alike  to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobald  and 
of  Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and  ob- 
scurity, through  integrity  and  corruption ;  let  him  pre- 
serve his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue,  and  his  interest 
in  the  fable.  And  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have 
ceased,  let  him  attempt  exactness,  and  read  the  com- 
mentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the  ge- 
neral eflPect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind  is  re^ 
frigerated  by  interruption;  the  thoughts  are  diverted 
from  the  principal  subject;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  sus- 
pects not  why ;  and  at  last  throws  away  the  book  wHich 
he  has  too  diligently  studied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has  been 
surveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  remoteness  ne- 
cessary for  the  comprehension  of  any  great  work  in  its 
full  design  and  in  its  true  proportions ;  a  close  approach 
diows  the  smaller  niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
is  discerned  no  longer. 

It  is  not  v&ry  grateful  to  consider  how  little  the  suc- 
cession of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's  power  of 
pleasing.  He  was  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imi- 
tated, while  he  was  yet  deformed  with  all  the  impropri^ 
eties  which  ignorance  and  neglect  Qould  accumulate 
lipon  him ;  wmle  the  reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor 
his  tdlusions  understood;  yet  then  did  Dryden  pro- 
nounce, ^^  that  Shakspeare  was  the  man,  who»  of  all 
modem  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature 
were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  labori- 
ously, but  lucidly :  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you 
more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those,  who  accuse 
him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater  com- 
mendation; he  was  naturally  learned;  he  needed  not 
VOL.  I.  [e] 
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the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked  in- 
wards, and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he'  is  every 
where  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is 
many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comick  wit  degenerat- 
ing into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  lx)mbast. 
But  he  is  always  great,  when  some  great  occasion  is 
presented  to  him ;  no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit 
subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  a^ 
high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

**  Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  writer  should  want  a 
commentary ;  that  his  language  should  become  obsolete, 
or  his  sentiments  obscure.  But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes 
beyond  the  condition  of  human  things;  that  which  must 
happen  to  all,  has  happened  to  Shakspeare,  by  acci- 
dent and  time ;  and  more  than  has  been  suffered  by 
any  other  writer  since  the  use  of  types,  has  been  suf- 
fered by  him  through  his  own  negligence  of  fame,  or 
perhaps  by  that  superiority  of  mind,  which  despised  its 
owii  performances,  when  it  compared  them  with  its 
powers,  and  judged  those  works  unworthy  to  be  pre- 
served, which  the  criticks  of  following  ages  were  to  con- 
tend for  the  fame  of  restoring  and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am  now 
to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  publick :  and  wish  that  I 
could  confidently  produce  my  commentary  as  equal  to 
the  encouragement  which  I  have  had  the  honour  ^of  re- 
ceiving. Every  work  of  this  kind  is  by  its  nature 
deficient,  and  I  should  feel  little  solicitude  about  the 
sentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced  only  by  the  skilful 
and  the  learned. 


^  ^  '^'^b  V 
%^^ 
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The  drama  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare  was  so  little 
cultivated,  or  so  ill  understood,  that  to  many  it  may 
appear  unnecessary  to  cariy  our  theatrical  researches 
higher  than  that  period.  Dryden  has  truly  observed, 
that  he  "  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage  f  of 
which  no  one  can  doubt,  who  considers,  that  of  aU  the 
plays  issued  from  the  press  antecedent  to  the  year  1592, 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  commenced  a  dra- 
matick  writer,  the  titles  are  scarcely  known,  except  to 
antiquaries;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  that  will  bear  a 
second  perusal.  Yet  these,  contemptible  and  few  as 
they  are,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  most  popular 

Eroductions  of  the  time,  and  the  best  that  had  been  ex- 
ibited  before  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare.* 
A  minute  investigation,  therefore,  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  drama  in  England,  will  scarcely  repay 
the  labour  of  the  enqiiiry.     However,  as  die  best  in- 

*  Mr.  Reed  gives  a  list  of  seventy-five  plays,  now  extant,  writt^ 
firom  the  year  1540  to  1600.  These  are  exclusive  of  mysteries,  ciGral- 
ities,  interludes,  and  translated  pieces,  and  of  some  dramatic  piecef 
which  were  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Compaoyy  but 
baire  sot  bees  printed. 
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troduction  to  an  account  of  the  internal  economy  and 
usages  of  the  English  theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
(the  principal  object  of  this  dissertation,)  I  shall  take  a 
cursory  view  of  our  most  ancient  dramatick  exhibitions, 
though  I  fear  I  can  add  but  little  to  the  researches 
which  have  already  been  made  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Warton  in  his  elegant  and  ingenious  History  of 
English  Poetry  has  given  so  accurate  an  account  of  our 
earliest  dramatick  performances,  that  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  extracting  from  various  parts  of  his  valuable 
work,  such  particulars  as  suit  my  present  purpose. 

The  earliest  dramatick  entertainments  exhibited  in 
England,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  Europe,  were  of 
a  religious  kind.  So  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  was  customary  in  England  on  holy 
festivals  to  represent,  in  or  near  the  churches,  either  the 
lives  and  miracles  of  saints,  or  the  more  mysterious 
parts  of  holy  writ,  such  as  the  incarnation,  passion,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  From  the  subject  of  these  spec- 
tacles, these  scriptural  plays  were  denominated  Miracles, 
or  Mysteries.  At  what  period  of  time  they  were  first 
exhibited  in  this  country,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  they  are  of  very  great  antiquity ; 
and  Riccoboni,  who  has  contended  that  the  Italian  theatre 
is  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  has  claimed  for  his  coun- 
try an  honour  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  The  era  of 
the  earliest  representation  in  Italy  founded  on  holy  writ, 
he  has  placed  in  the  year  1264,  when  the  fraternity  &/ 
GortfaUme  was  established;  but  we  had  similar  exhi- 
bitions in  England  above  150  years  before  that  time. 
In  the  year  1110,  as  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Warton  have 
observ^,  the  Miracle-play  of  Saint  Catharine,  written 
by  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  (afterwards  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's)  was  acted,  probably  by  his  scholars,  in  the 
abbey  of  Dunstable ;  perhaps  the  first  spectacle  of  this 
kind  exhibited  in  England.  William  Fitz-Stephen,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  who  according  to  the  best  accounts 
compoised  his  very  curious  work  m  1174,  about  four 
years  after  the  murder  of  his  patron  Archbishop  Becket, 
and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Second,  mentions,  that  ^^  London,  for  its  meatrlcal 
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eidiibitionsy  has  rdigious  pUys,  either  the  Fq>re8edt- 
ations  oC  imrades  wrought  by  holy  confessors,  or  the 
sufferings  of  martyrs/' 

Mr.  Warton;  has  remarked,  that  ^^  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  Plays  of  Miracles  appear  to  have  been  the 
common  resort  of  idle  gossips  in  Lent. 

<<  And  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Creed,  a  piece  perhaps 
prior  to  Chaucer,  a  friar  Minorite  mentions  these  Mi* 
racles  as  not  less  frequented  than  market*towns  and 
&irs: 

*  We  hauntea  no  taverns,  ne  hobelen  about, 

*  At  markets  and  Miracles  we  meddle  us  never." 

The  eWant  writ^,  whose  words  I  have  just  quoted^ 
has  given  me  following  ingenious  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  rude  species  of  dramatick  entertainment: 

**  About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  principally  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  lasted  several  days. 
Charlemagne  established  many  great  marts  of  this  sort 
in  France,  as  did  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his 
N<»inan  successors  in  England.  The  merchants  who 
frequented  these  fairs  in  numerous  caravans  or  compa- 
nies, employed  every  art  to  draw  the  people  together* 
They  were  therefore  accompanied  by  jugglers,  minstrels, 
and  buffoons ;  who  were  no  less  interested  in  giving  their 
attendance,  and  exerting  all  their  skill  on  the^  occa- 
sions. As  now  but  few  large  towns  existed,  no  publick 
spectacles  or  popular  amusements  were  established :  and 
as  the  sedentary  pleasures  of  domestick  life  and  private 
society  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair-time  was  the  season 
for  dnrersion.  In  proportion  as  these  shews  were  at- 
tended and  encouraged,"  they  began  to  be  set  off  with 
new  decorations  and  improvements :  and  the  arts  of  buf- 
foonery being  rendered  still  more  attractive,  by  extending 
their  circle  of  exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  By  degrees  the  clergy  observing 
that  the  entertdnments  of  dancing,  musick,  and.  mi- 
mickry  exhibited  at  these  protracted  annual  celebrities, 
made  the  people  less  religious,  by  promoting  idleness 
and  a  love  of  festivity,  proscribed  these  sports,  and  ex- 
communicated the  performers.      But.  finding  that  no 

-         [E    3] 
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regard  was  paid  to  their  cetisores,  they  dhan^  their 
plan,  and  determined  to  take  these  recreations  into  their 
own  hands.  They  turned  actors ;  and  instead  of  pro- 
fane mummeries,  presentied  stories  taken  from  legends 
or  the  BiWe*  TTii^  was  the  origin  of  sacred  comedy. 
The  death  of  Saint  Catharine)  acted  by  the  monks  of 
Saint  Dennis,  rivalled  the  popularity  of  the  profiessed 
players.  Musick  was  admitted  into  the  diurches,  which 
served  as  theatres  for  the  representation  of  holy  fiirces. 
The  festivals  among  the  French,  called  JLa  Fete  *deFaux^ 
deVAne,  and  des  Innocens^  at  length  became  greater 
favourite,  as  they  certainly  were  more  capricious  and 
absurd,  than  the  interludes  of  the  buffoons  at  the  fairs. 
These  are  the  ideas  of  a  judicious  French  writer  now 
living,  who  has  investigated  the  history  of  human  man- 
ners with  great  comprehension  and  sagacity.'' 

*<  Voltaire's  theory  on  this  subject  is  also  very  inge- 
nious, and  quite  new.  Religious  plays,  he  supposes, 
came  originally  from  Constantinople;  where  tlie  old 
Grecian  stage  continued  to  flourish  in  some  degree,  and 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  repre- 
sented, till  the  fourth  centuiy.  About  that  period 
'Gregory  NaziatizCTi,  an  archbisnop,  a  poet,  and  one  of 
the  Others  of  die  church,  banished  pagan  plays  from 
the  sta^  at  Constantinople,  and  introduced  stories  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  As  the  ancient  Greek  tra- 
gedy was  a  religious  spectacle,  a  transition  was  made  on 
the  same  plan;  and  the  chonisses  were  turned  into 
Christian  hymns.  Gregory  wrote  many  sacred  dramas 
for  this  purpose,  which  have  not  survived  those  ini- 
mitable compositions  over  which  diey  triumphed  for  a 
time :  one,  however,  his  tragedy  called  X^Krrof  trMfp^fny, 
or  Chrisfs  Passion^  is  still  extant.  In  the  prologue  it  is 
said  to  be  an  imitation  of  Euripides,  and  that  this  is  the 
first  time  the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  introduced  on  the 
stage.  The  fashion  of  acting  spiritual  dramas,^  in  which 
at  first  a  due  degree  of  me&od  and  decorum  was  pre- 
,  served,  was  at  l^gth  adopted  from  Constantinople  by  the 
Italians ;  who  framed,  in  the  depth  of  the  daric  a^es, 
on  this  foundation,  that  barbarous  species  of  theatrical 
representation  called  Mystebjes,  or  sacred  comedies. 
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and  which  were  soon  after  received  m  France.  This 
opinion  will  acquire  probability,  if  we  consider  the  early 
commercial  intercourse  between  Italy  and  Constanti- 
nople :  and  although  the  Italians,  at.  the  time  when  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  imported  plays  of  this  nature, 
did  not  understand  the  Greek  langu^e,  yet  they  could 
understand,  and  consequenUy  couhi  imitate,,  what  they 
saw. 

*'  In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothesis,  it  may  be  fur- 
ther observed,  that  2%^  Feast  of  Fools  and  of  the  Assy 
with  other  religious  farces  of  tnat  sort,  so  common  in 
Europe,  originated  at  Constantinople.  They  were  in- 
stituted, although  perhaps  under  other  names,  in  the 
Greek  church,  about  the  year  990,  by  Theophylact, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  probably  with  a  better 
design  than  is  imagined  by  the  ecclesiastical  annalists ; 
that  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  by  the  substitution  of  christian  spectacles 
partaking  of  the  same  spirit  of  licentiousness. — To  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  picture  of 
human  follies,  which  the  unpolished  ages  of  Europe 
hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that 
the  people  who  were  forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  the 
sacred  history  in  the  Bible,  in  which  they  were  faith- 
fully and  beautiiully  related,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
permitted  to  see  them  represented  on  the  stage,  disgraced 
with  the  grossest  improprieties,  corrupted  with  inven- 
tions and  additions  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind,  sullied 
with  inmurities,  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
lowest  rarce. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Mysteries  appear  to  have  origin- 
ated among  the  ecclesiasticks :  and  were  most  probably 
first  acted  with  any  degree  of  form  by  the  monks.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  in  the  English  monasteries.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  play  of  Saint  Catharine, 
performed  at  Dunstable  Abbey,  by  the  novices  in  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  superintendance  of  Geoflfrey 
a  Parisian  ecclesiastick:  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Passion 
by  the  mendicant  friars  of  Coventry  and  other  places. 
instances  have  been  ^ven  of  the  like  practice  among 
the  French.     The  only  persons  who  could  now  read 
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were  in  the  reli^ous  societies ;  and  various  drcumstances, 
peculiarly  arising  from  their  situation,  profession,  and 
institution,  enabled  the  monks  to  be  the  sole  performers 
<rf  these  representations." 

**  As  learning  encreased,  and  was  more' widely  disse- 
minated, from  the  monasteries,  by  a  natmral  and  easy 
transition,  the  practice  migrated  to  schools  and  univer- 
sities, wlidch  were  formed  on  the  monastick  plan,  and 
in  many  respects  resembled  the  ecclesiastical  bodies/' 

Candlemas'dc^9  or  J^e  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents^ 
written  by  Ihan  Parfre,  in  1512,  Mary  Magddene,  pro- 
duced in  the  same  year,  and  The  Promises  of  Godj 
writt0Ei  by  John  Bale,  and  printed  in  1538,  are  curious 
specimens  of  this  early  species  of  drama.  But  the  most 
^mcient  as  well  as  most  complete  collection  of  this  kind 
is,  The  Chester  Mysteries^  which  were  written  by  Ralph 
Higden,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Chester,  about  &e 
year  1328^ ;  of  which  a  particular  account  wHl  be  found 
below. 

I  MSS.  Harl.  2015>  &c.  *'  Exhibited  at  Chester  in  the  year  1527, 
at  the  expence  of  the  diilerent  trading  companies  of  that  dty.  The 
fall  of  Lucifer,  by  the  Tanners.  TAe  CreoHon,  by  the  Drapers. 
The  Deluge,  by  the  Dyers.  Abraham,  MelehUededk,  and  IaO,  by 
the  Barbers.  Motes,  Balak,  and  Balaam,  by  the  Cappers.  The 
Salutation  and  Nativity,  by  the  Wrightes.  The  Shepherds  feeding 
their  Flocki  by  Night,  by  the  Painters  and  Glaziers.  The  three 
Kin^,  by  the  Vintners.  The  Oblation  of  the  three  King*,  by 
the  Mercers,  The kiUing  of  the  Innoeenti,hy  the  Go\daBSBii!tt&.  The 
Purification,  by  the  BlaoLsmiths.  The  Temptation,  by  the  Butchers. 
77ie  last  Supper,  by  the  Bakers.  The  blind  men  and  Lazarus,  by  the 
Glovers.  Jesus  and  the  Lepers,  by  the  Corvesarys.  Chrisfs  Pas» 
sum,  by  the  Bowyers,  Fletchers,  and  Ironmongers.  Descent  into 
Hell,  by  the  Cooks  and  Innkeepers.  The  Resurrection,  by  the 
Skinners.  The  Ascension,  by  the  Taylors.  The  Election  of  S,  Ma-- 
ihias,  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^c,  by  the  Fishmongers.  Antichrist, 
bjT  the  Clothiers.  Day  of  Judgment,  by  the  Websters.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  smile  at  some  of  these  combinations.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance  ana  order  of  the  former  part  of  the  play.  God  enters  creat- 
ing the  world :  he  breathes  life  into  Adam,  leads  him  into  Paradise, 
and  opens  his  side  while  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  appear  naked, 
and  not  ashamed,  and  the  old  serpent  enters  lamenting  nis  fall.  He 
converses  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  gives  part 
to  Adam.  They  propose,  according  to  the  stage-direction,  to  make 
themselves  suUigacula  a  folUs  guibus  tegamus  pudenda.  Cover  their 
nakedness  with  leaves,  apd  converse  with  God.    God's  curse.    The 
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Many  licentious  pleasantries,  as  Mr.  Wairton  lias  otv 
served,  were  sometiines  introduced  into  these  reliciovis 
rqiresentotions.  *^  This  might  imperceptibly  leaa  tlie 
way  to  subjects  entirely  profane,  and  to  comedy ;  and 
perhaps  earlier  than  is  imagined.  In  a  Mysteiy  of  7%^ 
Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  part  of  the  subject  of  a 
sacred  drama  given  by  the  English  fathers  at  the  &mou8 
Council  of  Constance,  in  the  year  14179  a  low  buffoon 
of  Herod's  court  is  introduced,  desiring  of  his  lord  to 
be  dubbed  a  knight,  that  he  might  be  properly  qualified 
to  go  on  the  adventure  of  killing  the  mothers  of  die  chil* 
dren  of  Bethlehem.  This  tragical  business  is  treated 
with  the  most  ridiculous  levity.  The  good  womoi  of 
Betfaldiem  attack  our  knicht-errant  with  their  spinning 
wheels,  break  his  head  with  their  distaflfs,  abuse  him  as 
a  coward  and  a  disgrace  to  chivalry,  and  send  him  to 
Herod  as  a  recreant  champion  with  much  ignominy.  ■  ■ 
It  is  certain  that  our  anoestiNrs  intended  ik>  sort  of  im- 
piety by  these  monstrous  and  unnatural  mixtures.  Nei^ 
ther  the  writers  nor  the  spectators  saw  the  impropriety, 
n<Mr  paid  a  separate  attention  to  the  comick  and  the  se- 
rious part  of  these  modey  scries ;  at  least  they  were 
porsnaded  that  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  covered  or 


serpent  exit  hissing.  Thej  are  driven  from  Paradise  hj  fonr  aiigeb 
and  the  cherulnm  with  a  flamhig  sword.  Adan  i^pears  digging  the 
ground,  and  Eve  spinning.  Then-  children  Cain  and  Abel  enter :  the 
former  lulls  his  l^other.  Adam's  lamentation.  Cain  is  banished/' 
&c.    Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.i.  p.  24S. 

[Since  the  publication  of  our  last  edition,'  the  history  of  the 
«  Chester  Mysteries"  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  James  fimrood 
Markland,  Esq.  who,  in  1818,  printed  a  specimen  of  them  u>r  pri^ 
Tate  distribution  among  a  select  number  of  friends,  the  members  of 
the  Roxburghe  club.  To  this  specimen  Mr.  Markland  has  prefixed 
an  elaborate  dissertation,  in  which,  with  equal  candour  and  acute- 
ness,  he  has  rectified  the  mistakes  of  Messrs.  Warton,  Malone,  &c. 
We  owe  to  Mr.  Markland's  researches,  that  Higden  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  these  Mysteries^  but  that  there  are  good  grounds 
to  regard  them  as  the  production  of  an  earlier  ecclesiastic  of  Chester 
Abbey,  of  the  name  of  Randal— -that  they  were  in  all  probabflity 
first  repriesented  between  the  years  1268  and  1276,  (consequently  that 
the  opuiion^ef-Mrrllbscoe,  which  would  place  Uiem  as  late  as  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century,  is  widely  erroneous)  and  lastly, 
that  they  were  not  revived  or  acted  after  the  year  1574.  C] 
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esKCused  all  incongruities.  They  had  nojuatidea  of  de- 
oorum,  consequojLtly  but  little  sense  of  the  ridiculous : 
^hat  appears  to  us  to  be  the  highest  burlesque,  on  them 
would  have  made  no  sort  of  impression.  We  must  not 
wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when  courage,  devotion,  and 
ignorance,  composed  the  character  of  European  man- 
ners ;  when  the  knight  going  to  a  tournament,  first  in- 
voked his  God,  then  his  mistress,  and  afterwards  pro«- 
ceeded  with  a  safe  conscience  and  great  resolution  to 
engage  his  antagonist  In  these  Mysteries  I  have  some- 
times seen  gross  and  open  obscenities.  In  a  play  of 
The  Old  and  New  TestametUj  Adam  and  Eve  are  both 
exhibited  on  the  stage  naked,  and  conversing  about  their 
4iakedness ;  this  very  pertinently  introduces  the  next 
ac^e ;  in  which  they  have  coverings  of  fig  leaves.  This 
extraordinary  spectacle  was  beheld  by  a  numerous  assem- 
•bly  of  both  sexes  with  great  composure :  they  had  the 
authority  of  scripture  for  such  a  representation,  and  they 
ga;ve  mattecs  just  as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter 
of  Genesis.  It  would  have  been  absolute  ha^esy  to  have 
xfeparted  from  the  sacred  text  in  personating  the  primi- 
tive,' ^^^rance  of  our  first  parents,  whom  the  specta- 
tots  «o  nearly  resembled  in  simplicity;  and  if  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  the  dramatists  were  ignorant  what  to 
reject  and  what  to  retain/* 

^'  I  must  not  omit,"  adds  Mr.  Warton,  ^^  an  anecdote 
entirely  new,  with  regard  to  ^e  mode  of  plajring  the 
Mysteries  at  this  period,  [the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,]  which  yet  is  perhaps  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
Jn  the  year  1487,  while  Henry  the  Seventh  kept  his  re- 
sidence at  the  castle  of  Winchester,  on  occasion  of  the 
-birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time 
of  dinner,  he  was  entertained  with  a  religious  drama 
called  Christi  Descensus  ad  inferos^  or  Chrisfs  Descent 
into  Hell.  It  was  represented  by  the  Pueri  Eteemo- 
synarii^  or  choir-boys,  of  Hyde  Abbey,  and  Saint 
Swithin*s  Priory,  two  large  monasteries  at  Winchester. 
This  is  the  only  proof  I  have  ever  seen  of  choir-boys 
.acting  the  old  Mysteries :  nor  do  I  recollect  any  other 
instance  of  a  royal  dinner,  even  on  a  festival,  accom- 
'panied  with  this  species  of  diversion.     The  story  of  this 
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mterlude^  in  whidi  the  chief  chairacters  were  Chmt* 
Adam,  Ere,  Abrahaai,  and  John  the  Baptkt,  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  ancient  religious  drama,  and  I  believe 
made  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Ludus  Paschalis,  or 
Easter  Pkn/,  It  occurs  in  the  Coventry  Plays,  acted 
on  G^rpus  Christi  day,  and  in  the  Whitsun-plays  at 
Chester,  where  it  is  oalled  the  Harrowikg  of  Hsuu 
The  representation  is,  Christ  entering  heU  triumphantly, 
delivering  our  first  parents,  and  the  most  sacred  cbarac^ 
ters  of  the  old  and  new  testaments,  from  the  dominion 
of  Satan,  and  conv^ing  them  into  paradise*  —  The 
composers  of  the  Mysteries  did  not  think  the  plain  and 
prolMJtde  events  of  the  new  testament  sufficiently  marvel- 
lous for  an  audience  who  wanted  only  to  be  suiqprised. 
They  fireqnentiiy  selected  their  materials  from  books 
which  had  more  of  the  air  of  romance*  The  subject  of 
the  Mystmes  just  mentioned  was  bonx>wed  from  the 
Pseudo^EoangeUtan^  or  ihtfabukms  Gospel^  ascribed  to 
Nicod^nus :  a  book,  which  tc^ether  with  die  numerous 
i^Mxnryphal  narratives,  contisuning  infinite  innovations  of 
the.evangelical  hktory,  and  foi^sed  at  Constantinq^^  by 
die  early  writers  of  the  Greek  church,  gave  birth  to  an 
endless  variety  of  l^^ends  concerning  the  life  oi  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  and  which,  in  th^  barbarous  ages,  was 
better  esteemed  than  the  genuine  gospd,  on  aocount  of 
its  improbabilities  and  abaurdiities/' 

^  But  whatsoevear  was  the  source  of  these  ^dubidons, 
they  were  diought  to  oontribute  so  much  to  the  informa- 
d<m  and  instruction  of  the  people  on  the  most  import-  ^ 
ant  subjects  of  religion,  thajb  one  of  the  popes  granted  a 
pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
resented  peaceably  to  the  pla^s  performed  in  the  Whit- 
sun  week  at  Chester,  beginnmg  with  the  creadon,  and 
ending  witii  the  general  jud^ent ;  and  this  indulgence 
was  seconded  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  granted 
forty  days  of  pardon :  the  pc^e  at  the  same  time  de- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  damnation  on  all  those  incor- 
rigible sinners  who  presumed  to  interrupt  the  du^.  cele- 
bration of  these  pious  sports.  It  is  certain  that  they  had 
thelf  use,  not  only  in  teaching  the  great  truths  of  scrip- 
ture to  men.  who  coukl  not  read  the  Bible,  but  in  abo- 
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Usbing  the  beriNMTOiis  attachment  to  military  games,  and 
the  bloody  conteotions  of  the  toumament,  which  had  so 
long  prerv^ailed  as  the  sole  species  of  popular  amusement. 
Rude  and  even  ridiculoiKi  as  they  were,  they  softoied 
the  manners  of  the  people,  by  diverting  the  public  atten- 
tion to  spectacles  in  which  the  mind  was  ooncemedy  aod 
by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  than  those  of  bodily 
strength  and  savage  valour/' 

I  may  add,  that  these  representations  wBre  so  fiu:  from 
being  considered  as  indecent  or  profane,  that  even  a 
supreme  pontiff.  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  about  the  year 
1416,  composed  and  caused  to  be  acted  before  him  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  a  Mystery^  in  which  was  represented 
the  court  of  the  king  of  heaven. 

These  religious  dramas  were  usually  r^resented  on 
holy  fiistivab  in  or  near  churches.  <^  In  several  of  our 
old  scriptural  {days,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  <^  we  see  some  of 
the  scenes  directed  to  be  represented  cum  cantu  et  organise 
a  onnmon  rubric  in  a  missal;  that  is,  because  they 
were  performed  in  a  church  where  the  choir  assisted. 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Lambarde's  Tc^xjgraj^ical 
JDieiionatyf  written  about  the  year  1570,  much  to  our 
purpose,  which  I  am  therefore  tanpted  to  transcribe^ 
^  In  the  dayes  of  ceremonial  religion,  they  used  at  WyU 
ney  (in  Oxfordshire)  to  set  fourme  yearly  in  maner  of  a 
shew  or  interlude,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  &c. 
For  the  which  purposes,  and,  the  more  l3rvely  heareby 
to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole  action  of  the  resurrectioi^ 
the  priei^^s  garnished  out  certain  small  puppettes,  repre- 
senting the  persons  of  Christ,  the  Watchman,  Mari^  and 
others;  amongest  the  which,  one  bore  the  parte  of  a 
wakinff  watchman,  who  espiinge  Christe  to  arrise,  made 
a  contmuall  noyce,  like  to  the  sound  that  is  caused  by 
the  metynge  of  two  stickes,  and  was  therefore  commonly 
called  Jack  Snaeker  cf  Wytnmf.  The  like  toye  I  myself 
being  then  a  childe,  once  saw  hi  Powles  Church,  at 
LozKiCHi,  at  a  feast  of  Whitsuntyde ;  wheare  the  comyn^ 
down  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  set  forthe  by  a  white  pi- 
geon, that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be 
sene  in  the  mydst  of  the  roofe  of  the  great  ile,  and  by  a 
longe  censer  which  descendinge  out  of  the  same  place 
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almost  to  the  verie  groundey'was  swinged  up  and  downe 
at  such  a  lengthe,  that  it  reached  with  thone  sweeper 
almost  to  the  west^ate  of  the  churche,  and  with  the 
other  to  the  quyre  staires  of  the  same;  breathinge  out 
over  the  whole  churche  and  companie  a  most  pleasant 
perftune  of  such  swete  thinges  as  burned  thereui.  With 
the  like  doome*shews  they  used  everie  where  to  furnish 
sondrye  parts  of  theire  church  service,  as  b j  their  spec* 
tades  of  the  liativitie,  passion,  and  ascension/'  &c/ 

In  a  preceding  passage  Mr,  Warton  has  mentioned 
that  the  singing  boys  of  Hyde  Abbey  and  St.  Swithin's 
Priory  at  Winchester,  performed  a  Mystenr  before  king 
Henry  the  Seventh  in  1487 ;  adding,  that  thii^  is  the  only 
instJEuice  he  has  met  with  of  choir-boys  perftnrmii^  in 
Mysteries ;  but  it  appears  from  the  accompts  of  various 
monasteries  that  this  was  a  v^y  ancient  practice,  pro- 
bably coeval  with  the  earliest  attempts  at  dramatick  re^ 
presentations.  In  the  year  1S78,  die  scholars^  or  eho^ 
listers  of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral,  presented  a  petition  to 
King  Richard  the  Second,  praying  his  Majesty  to  pro- 
hibit  some  ignorant  aiid  unexperienced  persons  from  act- 
ing the  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great 
prqudice  of  the  clergy  of  the  church,  who  had  expended 
considerable  sums  for  a  publick  presentation  of  tlmt  play 
at  the  ensuing  Christmas.  About  twelve  years  after- 
wards, the  Parish  Clerks  of  London,  as  Stowe  informs 
us,  performed  spiritual  plays  at  Skinner's  Well  for  three 
days  successively,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  nobles  of  the  realm.  And  in  1409,  the  tenth  year 
of  King  Henry  IV.,  they  acted  at  Clerkenwell  for  eight 
days  successively  a  play,  which  <^  was  matter  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,"  and  probably  concluded  with  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  some  curious 
circumstances  relative  to  these  Miracle-plays,  which 
^  appear  in  a  roll  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Bassingbome^ 
in  Cambridgeshire,  which  is  an  accompt  of  the  expaioes 
and  receptions  for  acting  the  play  of  Saint  George  at 
Bassingbome,  on  the  teast  of  Saint'  Margaret,  in  the 
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year  1511.  They  collected  upwards  of  four  pounds  in 
twenty-seven  neighbouring  parishes  for  furnishing  the 
play.  The^  disbursed  about  two  pounds  in  the  repre- 
sentation. These  disbursements  are  to  four  minstrels, 
or  waits,  of  Cambridge,  for  three  days,  vs.  yjd.  To  the 
players,  in  bread  and  ale,  iijs.  ijd.  To  the  gamemenh 
man  for  gamemefUs  and  propyrts^  that  is,  for  dresses,  de- 
corations, and  implements,  and  for  play-books,  xxs.  To 
John  Hobard,  brotherhoode  preeste^  that  is,  a  priest  of 
the  guild  in  the  church,  for  tjie  play  book,  ijs.  viiid.  For 
the  crqfie,  or  field  in  which  the  play  was  exhibited,  js. 
For  propyrte-^naking,  or  furniture,  js.  ivd.  For  fish  and 
bread,  and  to  setting  up  the  stages,  ivd.  For  pdnting 
iixree  ^anchoms  and  four  tormentersj  words  which  I  da 
not  understand,  but  perhaps  j^Sm^o^s^  and  devils  ----• 
The  rest  was  expend^  for  a  feast  on  the  occasion,  in 
which  are  recited  *  Four  chicken  for  the  gentilmen,  ivd/ 
It  appears  by  the  manuscript  of  the  Coventry  plays^ 
that  a  temporary  scaffold  only  was  erected  for  diese 
performances." 

In  the  ancient  religious  plays  the  Devil  was  very  fi^ 
quendy  introduced.  He  was  usually  represented  with 
horns,  a  very  wide  mouth,  (by  means  of  a  mask,)  staring 
eyes,  a  large  nose,  a  red  beard,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail. 
His  constant  attendeint  was  the  Vice,  (the  buffocxi  <^  the 
piece,)  whose  principal  emplojrment  was  to  belabour  the 
Devil  with  his  wooden  dagger,  and  to  make  him  roar 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace. 

As  the  Mysteries  or  Miracles-plays  "  fi«quently  required 
the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters,  suoi  as  Cha- 
rity, Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or  the  like,  and  as  the 
common  poetry  of  the  times,  especially  among  the  French 
began  to  deal  much  in  allegory,  at  length  plays  w^re 
formed  entirely  consisting  of  such  personificatioiuu 
These  were  called  Moralities.  The  Miracle^jdays  or 
Mtsteribs  were  totally  destitute  of  invention  ainl  plan^: 
di^  tamely  rq)resented  stories,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  scripture,  or  tiie  respective  legend.  But  dbe  Mo- 
ralities indicate  dawnings  of  the  dramatic  art:  tiiey 
Gcmtaln  some  rudiments  of  a  plot,  and  even  attempt  to 
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delineate  characters,  and  to  paint  manners.  fVom  henpe 
the  gradual  transition  to  real  historical  personages  was 
natural  and  obvious." 

Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  has 
given  an  Analysis  of  two  ancient  Moralities,  entitled 
Emery  Man,  and  lAssiy  Juventm,  from  which  a  perfect 
notion  of  this  kind  of  drama  may  be  obtained.  ^Eoery 
Man  was  written  in  the  reign  of  King  H^tiry  the  Mghth, 
and  Lusfy  Juventus  in  that  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 
As  Dr.  Percy's  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  an-* 
cient  English  Poetnr  is  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  merely  referring  to  it.  Many 
other  Moralities  are  yet  extant,  of  some  of  which  I  shall 
give  titles  below.  ^  Of  one,  which  is  not  now  extant, 
we  have  a  curious  account  in  a  book  entitled,  Mount 
Tabor,  or  private  Exercises  of  a  Penitent  Sinner,  by  R.  W. 
[R.  Willis,],  Esq.  published  in  the  year  of  his  age  75, 
Anno  Domini,  16S9;  an  extract  from  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  old  Moralities 
than  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject 

"  Upon  a  stage-play  which  i  saw  when  i  was 

A   CHILD. 

"  In  die  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is,  (as  I  think 
it  is  in  other  like  corporations,)  that  when  players  of 
enterludes  come  to  towne,  they  first  attend  the  Mayor, 
to  enforme  him  what  noblemans  servants  they  are,  and 
so  to  get  licence  for  their  publike  playing ;  and  if  the 
Mayor  like  the  actors, .  or  would  shew  respect  to  their 
lord  and  master,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  first  play 
before  himself  and  the  Alderman  and  Common-Counsell 
of  the  city;  and  that  is  called  the  Mayor^s  play:  where 

2  Magnificence^  written  by  John  Skelton;  Impatiettt  PoverUj^ 
1560;  The  lAfe  and  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdcdene^  1567;  7%e 
Trial  of  Treasure^  1567 ;  The  Nice  Wanton,  1568 ;  The  Disobedient 
Child,  no  date;  Tlte  Marriage  of  WU  and  Science,  1570;  The  Interlude 
of  Youth,  no  date;  The  longer  thou  Uvest,  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  no 
date;  7^  interlude  of  Wealth  and  Health,  no  date;  All  for  Mmey, 
1578;  The  Conflict  of  Conscience,  XSSI;  The  Three  Ladies  of  Lon- 
don, 1584;  The  Three  Lords  of  London,  1590;  Tom  Tyler  and  his 
Wife,  &c. 
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every  one  that  will,  coBies  in  withput  money,  the  Mayor 
giving  the  players  a  reward  as  hee  thinks  fit  to  shew 
respect  imto  them.  At  such  a  play,  my  &ther  tooke  me 
wim  him  and  made  me  stand  between  his  leggs,  as, he 
sate  upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  we  saw  and  heard 
v«y  well.  The  play  was  called  The  Cradle  (^  Security^ 
wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great  prince, 
with  his  coiurders  of  several  kinds,  among  which  three 
ladies  were  in  special  grace  with  him ;  and  they  keeping 
him  in  delights  and  pleasures,  drew  him  from  nis  graver 
counsellors,  hearing  of  sermons,  and  listening  to  good 
ooimcell  and  admonitions,  that  in  the  end  they  got  him 
to  lye  down  in  a  cradle  upon  the  sta^e,  where  these 
three  ladies  joyning  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him  asleepe, 
tibat  he  snorted  againe ;  and  in  the  mean  time  closely 
conveyed  under  the  cloaths  wherewithal!  he  was  covered, 
a  vizard,  like  a  swines  snout,  i4>on  his  &ce,  with  three 
wire  chiuns  &stened  thereunto,  the  other  end  whereof 
bring  holden  severally  by  those  three  ladies ;  who  £ei11  to 
singing  againe,  and  then  discovered  his  &ce  that  the 
spectators  might  see  how  they  had  transformed  him, 
going  on  with  their  singing.  Whilst  all  this  w^s  acting, 
mere  came  forth  of  another  doore  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  stage,  two  old  men ;  the  one  in  blew,  with  a  seijeant 
at  armes  his  mace  on  his  shoulder;  the  other  in  red, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with  the 
other  hand  upon  the  others  shoulder;  and  so  they  went 
along  with  a  soft  pace  round  about  by  the  skirt  of  the 
stage,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the 
court  was  in  the  greatest  jollity;  and  then  the  foremost 
old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a  fearfull  blow  upon  the 
cradle;  wherewith  aU  the  courtiers,  with  the  three 
ladies,  and  the  vizard,  all  vanished;  and  the  desolate 
prince  starting  up  bare-&ced,  and  finding  himself  thus 
sent  for  to  judgement,  made  a  lamentabfe  complaint  of 
his  miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried  away  by  wicked 
qpirits.  This  prince  did  personate  in  the  Morall,  the 
wicked  of  the  world;  the  diree  ladies.  Pride,  Covetous- 
ness,  and  Luxury;  the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  last  judgement.  This  sight  took  such 
impression  in  me,   that  when  I  came  towards   mans 
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estatef,  it  was  as  fresh  in  my  meihory,  as  if  I  had  seen 
it  newly  acted." 

The  writer  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  born  in 
the  same  year  with  our  great  poet  (1564).  Supposing 
him  to  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  he  saw 
this  interlude,  the  exhibition  must  have  been  in  1571 
or  1572. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  when  the  first  Morality  ap- 
peared, but  incline  to  think  not  sooner  than  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth  (1460).  The  publick  pageants 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  were  uncommonly 
q)lendid ;  and  being  the  first  enlivened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  speaking  allegorical  personages  properly  and 
characteristicaUy  habited,  they  naturally  led  the  way  to 
those  personifications  by  which  Moralities  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simpler  religious  dramas  called 
Mysteries.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose,  that,  after 
Moralities  were  introduced,  Mysteries  ceased  to  be  ex*- 
hibited.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  Mystery  was  re-* 
presented  before  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Win- 
chester, in  1487.  Sixteen  years  aflerwards,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  King 
James  of  Scotland,  a  Morality  was  performed.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  they 
were  perhaps  performed  indiscriminately ;  but  Mysteries 
were  probably  seldom  represented  after  the  statute  54 
and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  1.,  which  was  made,  as  the  pre- 
amble informs  us,,  with  a  view  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  purged  and  cleansed  of  all  religious  pktys^  interludes^ 
rhymes,  ballads,  and  songs,  which  are  equally  pestiferous 
and  noysame  to  the  commonweal.  At  this  time  both 
Moralities  and  Mysteries  were  made  the  vehicle  of  reli- 

S'ous  controvei^y ;  Bale's  Comedy  of  the  three  Laws  bf 
^aturei  printed  in  1538,  (which  in  fact  is  a  Mystery,) 
being  a  disguised  satire  against  popery ;  as  the  Morality 
of  Lusty  Juventus  was  written  expressly  with  the  same 
view  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  In  that 
(»f  his  successor,  Queen  Mary,  Mysteries  were  again  re- 
vived, as  appendages  to  the  papistical  worship..  <^  In 
the  year  1556,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  *^  a  goodly  stage^play 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  presented  at  the  Grey-friars. 
VOL.  I.  [f] 
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in  London,  on  Corpus-C3iristi-day,  before  the  Lord- 
Mayor,  the  Privy-council,  and  many  great  estates  of 
the  realm.  Strype  also  mentions,  under  the  year  1577, 
a  stage-play  at  the  Grey-friars,  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
on  the  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  in  London  against 
France,  and  in  honour  of  that  occasion.  On  Saint 
Olave's  day  in  the  same  year,  the  holiday  of  the  church 
in  Silver-street,  which  is  dedicated  to  that  saint,  was 
kept  with  great  solemnity.  At  eight  of  the  clock  at 
night,  began  a  stage-play  of  goodly  matter^  being  the 
miraculous  hbtory  of  the  life  of  that  saint,  which  con- 
tinued four  hours,  and  concluded  with  many  religious 
songs."  No  Mysteries,  I  believe,  were  represented 
dunng  the  reijzn  of  Elizabeth,  except  such  as  were  oc- 
casionally performed  by  those  who  were  favourers  of  the 
popish  religion,  and  those  alrieady  mentioned,  known  by 
the  name  of  die  Chester  Mysteries,  which  had  been 
originally  composed  in  1S28,  were  revived  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  (153S,)  and  a^ain  performed 
at  Chester  in  the  year  1600.f  The  last  mystery,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  represented  in  England,  was  that  of  Chrises 
Passion^  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  which 
Prynne  tells  us  was  "  performed  at  Elie-House  in  Hol- 
borne,  when  Gundomar  lay  there,  on  Good-friday  at 
night,  when  there  were  thousands  present." 

In  France  the  representation  of  Mysteries  was  forbid 
in  the  year  1.548,  when  the  fraternity  associated  under 
the  name  of  T^e  Actors  of  our  Savtom^s  PassioUy  who 
had  received  letters  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Sixth, 
in  1402,  and  had  for  near  150  years  exhibited  religious 
plays,  built  their  new  theatre  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  house;  and  were  authorised  by  an  arret  of 
parhament  to  act,  on  condition  that  ^^  they  should 
meddle  with  none  but  profane  subjects,  such  as  are 
lawful  and  honest,  and  not  represent  any  sacred  Mys- 
teries." Representations  founded  on  holy  writ  continued 
to  be  exhibited  in  Italy  till  the  year  1660,  and  the 
Mystery  of  Chrisfs  Passion  was  represented  at  Vienna 
so  lately  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

f  This  Mr.  Markland  has  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  See  note 
p.  47. 
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Having  thus  occasionally  mentioned  foreign  theatres, 
I  take  this  opportunitjr  to  observe,  that  the  stages  of 
France  so  lately  as  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  were  entirely  uniumished  with  scenery  or  any  kind 
of  decoration,  and  that  the  performers  at  that  time  re- 
mained on  the  stage  the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition ;  in 
which  mode  perhaps  our  Mysteries  in  England  were  re- 
presented. For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  the 
elder  Scaliger,  in  whose  PoeticJcs  is  the  following  curious 
passage:  "  At  present  in  France  [about  the  year  1556'} 
plays  are  represented  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  is 
wimdrawn  from  the  view  of  the  spectator.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  the  theatre  consists  of  some  high  seats 
ranged  in  proper  order.  The  persons  of  the  scene  never 
depart  during  the  r^resentation :  he  who  ceases  to 
speak,  is  considered  as  if  he  were  no  longer  on  the 
stage.  But  in  truth  it  is  extremely  ridiculous,  that  the 
spectator  should  see  the  actor  listening,  and  yet  he  him* 
self  should  not  hear  what  one  of  his  fellow-actors  says 
concerning  him,  though  in  his  own  presence  and  within 
his  hearing :  as  if  he  were  absent,  while  he  is  present. 
It  is  the  great  object  of  the  dramatick  poet  to  keep  the 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  suspence  and  expectation. 
But  in  our  theatres,  there  can  be  no  novelty,  no  sur- 
prise :  insomuch  that  the  spectator  is  more  likely  to  be 
satiated  with  what  he  has  already  seen,  than  to  have  any 
appetite  for  what  is  to  come.  Upon  this  ground  it  was, 
that  Euripides  objected  to  jflEschylus,  in  The  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes,  for  having  introduced  Niobe  and  Achilles 
as  mutes  upon  the  scene,  with  a  covering  which  entirely 
concealed  their  heads  from  the  spectators.'* 

Another  practice,  equally  extraordinary,  is  mentioned 
by  Bulenger  in  his  treatise  on  the  Grecian  and  Romah 
theatres.  In  his  time,  so  late  as  in  the  year  1600,  all 
the  actors  employed  in  a  dramatick  piece  came  on  the 
stage  in  a  troop,  before  the  play  began,  and  presented 
themselves  to  the  spectators,  in  order,  says  he,  to  raise 
the  expectation  of  the  audience.  I  know  not  whether 
this  was  ever  practised  in  Ejigland.  Instead  of  raising, 
it  should  seem  more  likely  to  repress  expectation.  I 
siqppose,  however,   this  writer  conceived  the  audience 
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would  be  animated  by  the  mmber  of  the  characters,  and 
that  this  display  would  operate  on  the  gaping  spectators 
like  some  of  our  modem  enormous  play-bills ;  in  which 
the  length  of  the  show  sometimes  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Warton  observes  that  Moralities  were  become  so 
&shionable  a  spectacle  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  that  ^*  John  Rast^  a  learned 
typographer,  brother-in-law  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  ex- 
tended its  province,  which  had  been  hitherto  confined 
either  to  moral  allegory,  or  to  religion  blended  with 
bufibonery,  and  conceived  a  design  of  making  it  the 
vehicle  of  science  and  philosophy.  With  this  view  he 
published  A  new  Interlude  and  a  mery^  of  the  nature 
of  the  iiij  ElementSj  declaring  many  proper  points  of 
philosophy  naturaU^  and  dyoers  straunge  landys^  Sfc.  In 
the  cosmographical  part  of  the  play,  in  which  the  poet 
professes  to  treat  of  dyoers  straunge  landys^  and  of  the 
new-found  landys,  the  tracts  of  America  recently  dis- 
covered, and  the  manners  of  the  natives  are  described. 
The  characters  are,  a  Messenger,  who  speaks  the  pro- 
logue. Nature,  Humanity,  Studious  Desire,  Sensual 
Appetite,  a  Tayemer,  Experience,  and  Ignorance." 

As  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  time  the  ancient 
Mysteries  ceased  to  be  represented  as  an  ordinary 
spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  Morali- 
ties were  substituted  in  their  room,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  the  latter  gavie  way  tp 
a  more  legitimate  theatrical  exhibition.  We  know  that 
Moralities  were  exhibited  occasionally  during  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  in  that  of  her 
successor,  long  after  regular  dramas  had  been  presented 
on  the  scene;  but  I  suspect  that  about  the  year  1570 
(the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  this  spepies  of  drama 
began  to  lose  much  of  its  attraction,  and  gave  way  to 
^m^thing  that  had  more  the  appearance  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Gammer  GurtorCs  Needle^  which  was  written 
by  ISIr.  Still,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,) 
in  the  2Sd  year  of  his  age,  and  acted  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1566,  is  pointed  out  by  the  iDgfSQious 
writer  of  the  tract  eptitled  Historia  Ifistrianica,  as  th^ 
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first  piece  "  that  looks  like  a  regular  comedy  ;'*  that  is, 
the  first  play  that  was  neither  Mystery  nor  IVlorality, 
and  in  which  some  humour  and  discrimination  of  cha-- 
racter  may  be  found.     In  1561-2,  Thomas  Sackville, 
Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Thomas  Norton,  joined  in  writing 
the  tragedy  of  Fefrex  and  Porrex^  whicn  was  exhibited 
on  the  18di  of  January  in  that  year,  by  the  Students  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  White- 
hall.    Neither  of  these  pieces   appears  to  have  been 
acted  on  a  publick  theatre,  nor  was  there  at  that  time 
any  building  in  London  constructed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  plays.     Of  the  latter  piece,  which, 
as    Mr.  Warton  has   observed,  is   perhaps  "  the  first 
specimen  in  our  lan^age  of  an  heroick  tale  written  in 
verse,  and  divided  mto  acts  and  scenes,  and  clothed  in 
aD   the  formalities   of  a  regular  tragedy,''    a  correct 
analysis  may  be  found  in  The  History  of  English 
Poetry,  and  the  play  itself  within  these  few  years  has 
been  accurately  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  vol.  i. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  the  same  judicious 
writer,  that  the  early  practice  of  performing  plays  in 
schools  and  universities  gready  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  drama.     "  While  the  people  were 
amused  with'  Skelton's  THal  of  Simony^  Bale*s  God^s 
PrcfrtizseSf  and  Chrises  Descent  into  HeU^  the  scholars 
of  the  times  were  cotnposing  and  acting  plays  on  histo- 
rical subjects,  and  in  imitation  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Hence  ideas  of  legitimiate  &ble  must  have  been  imper- 
ceptibly derived  to  the  popular  and  vernacular  drama.** 
In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  suggested,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  principal  dramatick  writers,  before 
l^aksp^are  appeared,  were  scholars.     Greene,  Lodge, 
Pede,  Marlowe,  Nashe,  Lily,  and  Kyd,  had  all  a  regu- 
lar university  education.     From  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  arisen,  the  dramatick  poetry  about  this  period  cer- 
tainly assumed  a  better,  though  still  an  exceptionable, 
form.      The  example  which,  had  been  fiimished  by 
SbuckviUe,  was  quickly  fi)llowed,  and  a  great  number  of  tra- 
gedies and  historical  plays  was  produced  between  theyears 
1570  and  1590 ;  some  of  which  are  still  extant,  though 
by  far  the  greater  part  i|s  lost  This,  I  apprehend,  was  Sie 
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great  era  of  tl^pse  bloody  and  bombastick  pieces^  which 
aflForded  subsequent  writers  perpetual  topicks  of  ridicule : 
and  during  the  same  period  were  exhibited  many  HiS' 
torieSi  or  historical  dramas,  formed  on  our  English 
Chronicles,  and  representing  a  series  of  event$  simply 
in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Shakspeare  was  the  first  dramatick 
poet  that  introduced  this  species  of  drama ;  but  this  is 
an  undoubted  error.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that 
every  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  constructed  his 
historical  plays,  appears  to  have  been  dramatized,  and 
brought  upon  the  scene,  before  his  time.  The  historical 
drama  is  by  an  elegant  modem  writer  [Lord  Orford] 
supposed  to  have  owed  its  rise  to  the  publication  of  TXe 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates^  in  which  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  English  history  are  introduced, 
giving  a  poetical  narrative  of  their  own  misfortunes.  Of 
lis  book  three  editions,  with  various  alterations  and  im- 
provements, were  printed  between  1563  and  1587. 

At  length  (about  the  year  1591)  the  great  luminary 
of  the  dramatick  world  blazed  out,  and  our  poet  pro- 
duced those  plays  which  have  now  for  two  hundred 
years  been  the  boast  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
.  Our  earliest  dramas,  as  we  have  seen,  were  represented 
in  churches  or  near  them  by  ecclesiasticks :  but  at  a 
very  early  period,  I  believe,  we  had  regular  and  estab- 
lished players,  who  obtained  a  livelihood  by  their  art 
So  early  as  in  the  year  1378,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
the  singing-boys  of  St.  Paul's  represented  to  the  king, 
that  they  had  been  at  a  considerable  expence  in  prepar- 
ing a  stage  representation  at  Christmas.  These^  how- 
ever, cannot  properly  be  called  comedians,  nor  am  I 
able  to  point  out  the  time  when  the  profession  of  a 
player  became  common  and  established.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  licence  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
James  Burbage  and  others,  in  1574,  was  the  first  r^u^ 
lar  licence  ever  granted  to  comedians  in  England;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  Heywood  informs  us  that  similar 
licences  had  been  granted  by  her  &ther  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen  Maiy. 
Stowe  records,  that  "  when  King  Edward  the   Fourth 
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would  shew  himself  in  state  to  the  view  of  the  people^  he 
repaired  to  his  palace  at  St  John's,  where  he  was  ac* 
customed  to  see  the  City  Actors.**  In  two  books  in  the 
Remembrancer's  office  in  the  Exchequer,  containing  an 
account  of  the  daily  expences  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
are  many  articles,  from  which  it  appears,  that  at  tliat 
time  players,  botli  French  and  English,  made  a  part  of 
the  appendages  of  the  court,  and  were  supported  by  re- 
gal establishment 

It  appears  that  there  was  then  not  only  a  regular 
troop  of  players  in  London,  but  also  a  royal  company. 
The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and 
manners  which  Henry  must  have  acquired  duringhis  long 
sojourn  in  foreign  courts,  (from  1471  to  1485,)  accounts 
for  the  article  relative  to  the  company  of  French  4)layers, 

In  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  Mu- 
seum, a  narrative  is  given  of  the  shews  and  ceremonies 
exhibited  at  Christmas  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  king's 
reign,  1490 :  **  This  Cristmass  I  saw  no  disgysyngs,  and 
but  right  few  splays ;  but  ther  was  an  abbot  of  mis-rule, 
that  made  muche  sport,  and  did  right  well  his  office.  — 
On  Candell  Mass  day,  the  king,  the  qwen,  my  ladye  the 
king's  moder,  with  the  substance  of  al  the  lordes  tempo- 
rell  present  at  die  parlement,  &c.  wenten  a  procession 
fix>m  the  chapell  into  the  hall,  and  sob  into  Westmynster 
Hall :  —  The  kynge  was  that  daye  in  a  riche  TOwne  of 
purple,  pirled  withe  gold,  furred  withe  sabuls:  —  At 
nyght  the  king,  the  qwene,  and  my  ladye  the  kjmgs 
moder,  came  into  the  Whit  hall,  and  Iher  had  a  pley,** — 
"  Onnew-yeeres  day  at  nyght,  (says  the  same  writer,  speak- 
ing of  the  year  1488,)  ther  was  a  goodly  disgysyng,  and 
also  this  Cristmass  ther  wer  many  and  dyvers  playes.^ 

A  proclamation  which  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1547 
by  King  Edward  the  Sbcth,  to  prohibit  for  about  two 
months  the  exhibition  of  '*  any  kind  of  interlude,  play, 
dialogue,  or  other  matter  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  play, 
in  the  I^glish  tongue,"  describes  plays  as  a  familiar  en- 
tertainment, both  m  London  and  in  the  country,  and  the 
profession  of  an  actor  as  common  and  established.  **  For 
as  much  as  great  number  of  those  that  be  common  pUyers 
of  interludes  andpUyeSy  as  well  within  the  dty  of  London 
[f4] 
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as  elsewhere  within  the  realme,  doe  for  the  most  part 
play  such  interludes  as  contain  matter  tending  to  sedi- 
tion," &c.  By  common  players  of  interludes  here  men- 
tioned, I  apprehend,  were  meant  the  players  of  the  city^ 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  king's  own  servants.  In 
a  manuscript  which  I  saw  some  years  ago^  and  which  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Liuisdown*i  are 
sundry  chai:^  for  the  players  belonging  to  King 
Edward  the  Sixth;  but  I  have  not  preserved  me  articles. 
And  in  the  household  book  of  Queen  Mary,  in  the  library 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  is  an  entry  which  shows  that 
she  also  had  a  theatrical  establidunent :  ^*  Eight  players 
of  interludes,  each  66s.  8d. — 26\.  13s.  ^d." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  originally  plays 
were  p^formed  in  churches.  Though  Bonner  Bisho{> 
of  London  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  dergy  of  his  dio- 
cese in  1542,  prohibiting  ^^  all  manner  of  common  plays, 
games,  or  interludes,  to  be  played,  set  forth,  or  declared 
within  their  churches,  chappels,"  &c.  the  practice  seems 
to  have  been  continued  occasionally  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  for  the  author  of  Tke  Third  Blast  of 
Metraitfrom  Plays  and  Players  complains,  in  1580,  that 
^^  the  players  are  permitted  to  publish  their  mammetrie 
in  every  temple  of  God,  and  that  throughout  England;" 
&c  and  this  abuse  is  taken  notice  of  in  one  of  the 
Canons  of  King  James  tl^e  First,  given  soon  ailer  his  ac« 
cession,  in  the  year  1603.  Early,  however,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  tl^e  established  players  of  London 
began  to  act  in  temporary  theatres  constructed  in  the 
yards  of  inns;  and  about  the  year  1570,  I  imagine,  one 
or  two  regular  playhouses  were  erected.  Both  the  thea- 
tre in  Blackfriars  and  that  in  Whitefriars  were  certainly 
built  before  1580;  for  we  learn  from  a  puritanical 
pamphlet  published  in  the  last  centiuy,  that  soon  after 
that  year,  ^^  many  goodly  citizens  and  well  disposed 
centlemen  of  Lonaon,  considering  that  playhouses  and 
dicing-hoiises  were  traps  for  young  gentlemen,  and 
othjers,  and  perceiving  that  many  inconveniencies  and 
gre^t  damage  would  ensue  upon  the  long  suffering  of  the 
swie,  — acquainted  some  pious  magistrates  therewith, — 

*  Now  in  the  British  Museum.    C. 
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who  thereupon  made  humble  suite  to  Queene  Elizabeth 
and  her  privy-councell,  and  obtained  leave  from  her 
majesty  to  thrust  the  players  out  of  the  citty,  and  to  pull 
down  all  play-houses  and  dicing-houses  within  their 
liberties ;  which  accordingly  was  effected,  and  the  play* 
houses  in  Ghracious-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  that  nigh 
Paul's,  that  on  Ludgate-hill,  and  the  White-friars,  were 
quite  pulled  down  and  suppressed  W  the  care  of  these 
religious  senators."  The  theatre  in  iSlackfriars,  not  be- 
ing within  the  liberties  of  the  dty  of  London,  escaped 
the  fury  of  these  fenaticks.  Elizabeth,  however,  thougli 
she  yidded  in  this  instance  to  the  frenzy  of  the  time,  was 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  a  fiivourer  of  the 
stage,  and  a  frequent  attendant  upon  plays.  So  early  as 
in  the  year  1569,  as  we  learn  from  another  puritanical 
writer,  the  children  of  her  chapel,  (who  are  described  as 
"  her  majesty's  unfledged  minions,**)  "  flaunted  it  in  their 
silkes  and  sattens,*'  and  acted  plays  on  profane  subjecta 
in  the  chapel-royaL  In  1574*  she  granted  a  licence  to 
James  Burbage,  probably  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
tragedian,  and  four  others,  servants  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  stage-plays,  durii^ 
pleasure,  in  any  part  of  England,  "  as  well  for  Mie- recre- 
ation of  her  loving  subjects,  as  for  her  own  solace  and 
pleasure  when  she  should  think  good  to  see  them  ;*'  and 
in  the  year  1583>  soon  after  a  mrious  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  stage  by  the  puritans,  twelve  of  the  princi- 
pal comedians  of  that  time,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  were  selected  from  the  companies 
then  subsisting,  under  the  licence  and  protection  of 
various  noblemen,  and  were  sworn  her  majesty's  servants. 
Eight  of  them  had  an  annual  stipend  of  $1.  68.  8d.  each. 
At  that  time  there  were  eight  companies  of  comedians, 
each  of  which  performed  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

Kang  James  the  First  appears  to  hfi,ve  patronised  the 
stage  with  as  much  warmth  as  his  predecessor.  In  1.I99» 
whue  he  was  yet  in  Scotland,  he  solicited  Queen  Elizas- 
beth  (if  we  may  believe  a  modem  historian)  to  send  a 
company  of  English  comecKans  to  Edinburgh;  and  yfety 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  a  license 
to  the  cotaipany  at  the  Globe,  which  is  found  in  Ryti€tt^» 
Fcedera, 
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Having  now,  as  concisely  as  I  could,  traced  the  His- 
tory of  the  English  Stage,  from  its  first  rude  state  to 
the  period  of  its  maturity  and  greatest  splendor,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  as  accurate  a  delineation  of  the  in- 
ternal form  and  economy  of  our  ancient  theatres,  as  the 
distance  at  which  we  stand,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject^  will  permit 

The  most  ancient  English  playhouses  of  which  I  have 
found  any  account,  are,  the  playhouse  in  Blackjriars^ 
that  in  Whitefriars^  the  Theatre^  of  which  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain  the  situation,  and  The  Cvrtaiuy  in  Shore^ 
ditch*  The  Theatre^  from  its  name,  was  probably  the 
first  building  erected  in  or  near  the  metropolis  purposely 
for  scenick  exhibitions. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  there  were  seven  principal 
dieatres :  three  private  houses,  namely,  that  in  Black-' 
JHars^  that  in  Whitefriars^  and  The  Cockpit  or  Phcenix^ 
in  Drury  Lane :  and  four  that  were  called  pyblick  thea- 
tres; yizAThe  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  The  Curtain  in 
Shoreditch,  The  Bed  BuU,  at  the  upper  end  of  St. 
John's  Street,  and  The  Fortune  in  Whitecross  Street. 
The  last  two  were  chiefly  frequented  by  citizens.  There 
were,  however,  but  six  companies  of  comedians :  for 
the  playhouse  in  Blackfiiars,  and  the  Globe,  belonged 
to  the  same  troop.  Beside  these  seven  theatres,  there 
were  for  some  time  on  the  Bankside  three  other  publick 
theatres;  ITie  StmUy  The  Hose,  and  The  Hope:  but  The 
JHbpe  being  used  chiefly  as  a  bear-gardejp,  and  The 
Swan  and  ^he  Base  having  fallen  to  decay  early  in  King 
James's  reign,  they  ought  not  to  be  enumerated  with 
the  other  regular  theatres. 

All  the  established  theatres  that  were  open  in  1598, 
were  either  without  the  city  of  London  or  its  liberties. 

It  appears  firom  the  ofl&ce-book  of  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, Master  of  the  Revels  to  King  James  the  First, 
and  the  two  succeeding  kings,  that  very  soon  after 
our  poet's  death,  in  the  year  1622,  there  were  but 
five  principal  companies  of  comedians  in  London ;  the 
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Kinff's  Servants,  who  paformed  at  the  Globe  and 
in  Blackfiriars ;  the  Prince's  Servants^  who  performed 
then  at  the  Curtain;  the  Palsgrave's  Servants,  who  had 
possession  of  the  Fortune;  th^  players  of  the  Revels, 
who  acted  at  the  Red  Bull ;  and  the  Lady  Mizabeth's 
Servants,  or,  as  they  are  sometunes  denominated,  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia's  players,  who  perfomfed  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane. 

When  Prynne  published  his  Histricmastix^  (16SS,) 
there  were  six  playhouses  open;  the  theatre  in  Blaek- 
friars;  the  Globe;  the  Fortune;  the  Red  Bull;  tiie 
Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  and  a  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court, 
Whitefriars. 

All  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  have  been  per- 
formed either  at  The  Globe^  or  the  theatre  in  Black" 
friars.   I  shall  therefore  confine  my  inauiries  principally 
to  those  two.     They  belonged,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, to  the  same  company  of  comedians,  namelvy  his 
Majesty's  servants,  which  title  they  obtained  after  a 
licence  had  been  granted  to  them  by  King  James  in 
1603 ;  having  before  that  time,  I  apprehend,  been  called 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.     Like  the  other 
servants  of  the  household,  the  performers  enrolled  into 
this  company  were  sworn  into  office,  and  each  of  them 
was  allowed  four  yards  of  bastard  scarlet  for  a  cloak, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  the  cape,  every 
second  year. 

The  theatre  in  Blackfriars  was  situated  near  the  pre- 
sent Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
.  there  is  yet  Playhouse  Yard^  not  far  from  which  the 
theatre  probably  stood.  It  was,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
a  private  house ;  but  what  were  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  a  private  playhouse,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  We 
know  only  that  it  was  smaller  than  those  which  were 
called  publick  theatres ;  and  that  in  the  private  theatres 
plays  were  usually  presented  by  candle-light. 

In  this  theatre,  which  was  a  very  ancient  one,  the 
chQdren  of  the  Revels  occasionally  performed. 

It  is  said  in  Camden's  Annals  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  First,  that  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  fell  down 
in  the  year  1623,  and  that  above  eighty  persons  were 
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kflledby  the  accident;  but  he  was  mismformed^  The 
room  which  gave  way  was  in  a  private  house,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  service  of  relimon. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  Globe  thea- 
tre was  built.  Hentzner  has  alluded  to  it  as  existing  in 
1598,  though  he  does  not  expressly  mention  it  I  be- 
lieve it  was  not  built  long  before  the  year  1596.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Bankside,  (the  southern  side  of  the  river 
Thames,}  nearly  opposite  to  Friday  Street,  Cheapside. 
It  was  an  hexagonal  wooden  building,  partly  open  to  the 
weather,  and  partly  thatched.^     When  Hentzner  wrote, 

*  In  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  London  in  the  Pepysian  Lferarv 
at  Cambridge,  is  a  representation  of  the  Globe  theatre,  from  which 
a  drawing  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henley,  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Steevens.    From  that  drawing  this  cut  was  made. 
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all  the  other  theatres  as  well  as  this  were  composed  of 
wood. 

Hie  Globe  was  a  publick  theatre,  and  of  consider- 
able size,  and  there  they  always  acted  by  day-light  On 
the  roof  of  this  and  the  othi»  publidc  theatres  a  pole 
was  erected,  to  which  a  flag  was  aiBxed.  These  flags 
were  probably  displayed  only  during  the  hours  of  ex- 
hibition ;  and  it  should  seem  from  one  of  the  old  come- 
dies that  they  were  taken  down  in  Lent,  in  which  time, 
during  the  early  part  of  King  James's  reign,  plays  were 
not  afiowed  to  be  represented,  though  at  a  subsequent 
period  this  prohibition  was  dispensed  with. 

I  formerly  conjectured  that  The  Giobe^  though  hex- 
agonal at  the  outside,  was  perhaps  a  rotunda  within, 
and  that  it  might  have  derived  its  name  from  its  cir- 
cular form.  But,  though  the  part  appropriated  to  the 
audience  was  probably  circular,  I  now  believe  that  the 
house  was  denominated  only  from  its  sign ;  which  was  a 
^gaik  of  Hercules  supporting  the  Globe,  under  which 
was  written,  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem.  This  thea- 
tre was  burnt  down  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613;  but  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  following  year,  and  decorated  with 
more  ornament  than  had  been  originally  bestowed  upon 
it 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Glebe  seem  to  have  been  calcu- 
lated chiefly  for  the  lower  class  of  people;  those  at 
BlackfriarSi  for  a  more  select  and  judicious  audience. 
This  spears  from  the  following  prologue  to  Shirley's 
DoiA^iil  Heir^  which  is  inserted  among  his  poems, 
printed  in  1646,  with  this  title : 

^'  Prologue  at  the  Globe,  to  his  Comedy  called  The 
Doubtfid  Heir^  which  should  have  been  presented  at 
the  B^cl^riar9^ 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  only  sent  to  say. 
Our  author  did  not  calculate  his  play 
For  Mtt  meridian.    T^e  BapiMit,  he  knows. 
Is  far  more  skilful  at  the  el4)8  and  flows 
Of  water  thian  of  wit ;  he  did  not  mean 
For  the  elevation  of  your  poles,  this  scene. 
No  shews, — no  dance, — and  what  you  m<*l  delight  in. 
Grave  uiidentandec9»  here's  no.  t|u:;geMightiiig 
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Upon  the. stage;  all  work  for  cutler's  barred; 

No  bawdry,  nor  no  ballads;-* this  goes  hard : 
But  language  clean,  and,  what  affects  ym;  not, 
"Without  impossibilities  the  plot ;  ^ 

No  clown,  no  squibs,  no  devil  in*t.  —Oh  now. 
You  squirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do  ? 
Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may 
Hereafter  fit  your  palates  with  a  play. 
But  you  that  can  contract  yourselves,  and  sit. 
As  you  were  now  in  the  S^achfrian  pit, 
And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lewdf  noise  and  tongues^ 
Because  we  have  noiieart  to  break  our  lungs. 
Will  pardon  our  vast  stage,  and  not  disgrace 
This  play,  meant  for  your  persons,  not  the  place.'* 

The  superior  discernment  of  the  Blackfrzars  audience 
may  be  likewise  collected  from  a  passage  in  the  preface 
prefixed  by  Hemings  and  Condell  to  the  first  folio 
edition  of  our  author^s  works :  "  And  though  you  be 
a  magistrate  of  witf  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Black- 
Jriers,  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigne  plays  dailie,  know 
these  plays  have  had  their  trial  a&eady,  and  stood  out  all 
appeales." 

A  writer  already  quoted  informs  us  that  one  of  these 
theatres  was  a  winter,  and  the  other  a  summer,  house. 
As  the  Globe  was  partly  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  they 
acted  there  usually  by  day-light,  it  appeared  to  me  pro- 
bable (when  this  Essay  was  originally  published)  that 
this  was  the  summer  theatre ;  and  I  have  lately  found 
my  conjecture  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Ma- 
nuscript. The  king's  company  usually  began  to  play 
at  the  Globe  in  the  month  of  May.  The  exhibitions 
here  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent  than  at  Black* 
JriarSf  till  the  year  1604,  or  1605,  when  the  Bankside 
appears  to  have  become  less  fashionable,  and  less  fi*e- 
quented  than  it  formerly  had  been. 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatick  pieces  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  were  performed  in  the  yards  of  car- 
riers' inns,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  comedians,  who  then  first  united  them- 
selves in  companies,  erected  an  occasional  stage.  The 
form  of  these  temporary  playhouses  seems  to  be  pre- 
served in  our  modem  theatre.  The  galleries,  in  both, 
are  ranged  over  each  other  on  three  sides  of  the  building* 
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The  small  rooms  under  the  lowest  of  these  galleries  &af 
swer  to  our  inresent  boxes ;  and  it  is  observable  that  these 
even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  subsequent  period 
e3q>resgly  fordramatiek  exhibitions,  still  retained  their  old 
name,  and  are  frequently  called  rooms^  by  our  ancient 
writers.  The  jrard  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the 
pity  as  at  present  in  use.  We  may  suppose  the  stage  to 
have  been  raised  in  this  area,  on  the  fourth  side,  with 
its  back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money 
for  admission  was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine  weather,  a  play- 
house not  incommodious  might  have  been  formed. 

Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  I  suppose  of 
the  other  ptMick  theatres,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
there  was  an  open  yard  or  area,  where  the  common 
people  stood  to  see  tne  exhibition :  from  which  circum- 
stance they  are  called  by  our  author  groundlings,  and 
by  Ben  Jonson  ^^  the  understanding  gentlemen  of  the 
ground.'* 

The  galleries,   or  scc^olds,  as   they  are  sometimes 
called,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which  in  private 
theatres  was  named  the  pit,  seem  to  have  been  at  the 
same  price ;  and  probably  in  houses  of  reputation,  such 
as  the  Globe,  and  that  in  Blackfriars,  the  price  of  admis- 
sion into  those  parts  of  the  theatre  was  sixpence,  while 
in  some  meaner  playhouses  it  was  only  a  penny,  in  others 
twopence.     The  price  of  admission  into  the  best  rooms, 
or  boxes^  was,  I  believe,  in  our  author's  time,  a  shilling, 
diough  afterwards  it  appears  to  have  risen  to  two  shillings 
and  half  a  crown.     At  the  Blackfriars  theatre  the  price 
of  the  boxes  was,  I  imagine,  higher  than  at  the.  Globe.    • 
From  several  passages  in  our  old  plays  we  learn,  that 
spectators  were  admitted  on  the  stage,  and  that  the  cri- 
ticks  and  wits  of  the  time  usually  sat  therie.     Some  were 
placed  on  the  ground ;  others  sat  on  stools,  of  which 
the  price  was  eimer  sixpence,  or  a  shilling,  according,.  I 
suppose,  to  the  commodiousness  of  the  situation.     And 
they  were  attended  by  pages,  who  frumished  them  with 
pipes  and  tobacco,  which  was  smoked  here  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  house.    Yet  it  should  seem  that  pep- 
8c«s  were  suffered  to  nt  on  the  stage  only  in  the  private 
pkyhouses,  (such  as  Blackfriars,  &c.)  where  the  audi- 
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aoce  was  moro  aelect,  and  of  a  hifllier  dasa  'r  and  that 
in  fhe  Globe  and  the  other  publico  theatres,  ho  such 
licence  was  pennitted. 

The  stage  was  strewed  with  rushes,  which,  we  learn 
from  Hentzner  and  Caius  de  Ephemera,  was  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare  the  usual  covering  of  floors  in  England. 
On  some  occasions  it  was  entirely  matted  over ;  but  this 
was  probably  very  rare.  The  curtain  which  hangs  in 
the  front  of  the  present  stage,  drawn  up  by  lines  and 
puUies,  though  not  a  modem  invention,  (for  it  was  used 
by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  masques  at  court,)  was  yet  an  ap- 
paratus to  which  the  simple  mechanisQi  of  our  ancient 
theatres  had  not  arrived;  for  in  them  the  curtains 
opened  in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  playhouses  they 
were  woollen,  in  others,  made  of  silk.  Towards  the 
rear  of  the  stage  there  appears  to  have  be^i  a  balconv, 
or  upper  stage ;  the  platform  of  which  was  probably 
eight  ox  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  supported  by  pillars.  From  hence,  in  many 
of  our  old  plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  spoken;  and 
in  the  front  of  it  cuitains  likewise  were  hung,  so  as  oc- 
casionally to  conceal  the  persons  in  it  from  the  view  of 
the  audience.  At  each  side  of  this  balcony  was  a  box, 
very  inconveniently  situated,  which  sometimes  was  called 
the  private  hocc*  in  these  boxes,  which  were  at  a  lower 
price,  some  persons  sate^  either  from  economy  or  sin- 
gularity. 

How  litde  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  were 
assisted  by  scenical  deception,  and  how  much  necessity 
Qiir  author  had  to  call  on  them  to  ^^  piece  out  imperfec- 
tions \vitb  their  thoughts,"  may  be  cdlected  from 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  describmg  the  state  of  the 
drama  and  the  stkge,  in  his  time,  (aU>ut  the  vear  1583,) 
$ays,  ^  Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
fioiwers,  and  then  we  must  beleeve  the  stage  to  be  a 
garden.  Bv  and  by  we  heare  neWs  of  shipwrack  in 
Uie  same  place;  then  we  are  to  blame,  if  we  accept  it 
not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  ^t,  comes  out  a 
hidiotts  monster  with  fire  and  smoke ;  and  then  the 
miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cavei 
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while  In  the  mean  time  two  aimiesflyiny  r^firesaited  with 
fimr  swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  hart  wil 
not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field." 

The  first  notice  that  I  have  found  of  any  thing  like 
moveable  scenes  being  used  in  England,  is  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  entertainment  given  to  King  James  at 
Oxford,  in  August,  1605,  when  three  plays  were  per-^ 
formed  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  of  which  we 
have  >  the  following  account  by  a  contemporary  writer»< 
♦<  The  stage"  (he  tells  us)  "  was  built  close  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  as  it  seemed  at  the  first  sight :  but  in- 
deed it  was  but  a  false  wall  faire  painted,  and  adorned 
with  stately  pillars,  which  pillars  would  turn  about ;  by 
reason  whereof,  with  the  help  of  other  painted  clothes^ 
their  stage  did  vary  three  times  in  the  acting  of  one  tra- 
gedy :"  mat  is,  in  other  words,  there  were  three  scenes 
^nployed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  piece.  The  scenery 
was  ccMitrived  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  is  described  as  a 
great  traveller^  and  who  undertook  to  ^^  fiirther  his  em- 
ployers much,  tmd  fiimish  them  with  rare  devices,  but 
produced  very  little  to  that  which  was  expected."f 

It  is  observable,  that  the  writer  of  this  account  was  not 
acquainted  even  with  the  term,  scene^  having  used  ;>a/n^^ 
dcihes  instead  of  it :  nor  indeed  is  this  surprising,  it  not 
being  then  found  in  this  sense  in  any  dictionary  or  vocabu-t 
lary,  English  or  foreign,  that  I  have  met  with.  Had  the 
common  stages  been  nimished  with  them,  neither  this 
writer,  nor  the  makers  of  dictionaries,  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  it  To  effect  even  what  was  done  at  Christ-. 
Church,  the  University  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
two  <^  the  kind's  ciurpenters,  and  to  have  the  advice  of 
the  controller  of  his  works.  The  Queen's  Masque,  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  preceding  January,  was  not  much 
more  successful,  though  above  30004.  was  expended 
upon  it,  "At  night,"  says  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  "we 
had  the  Queen's  Maske  in  the  Banqueting^house,  ^rj 
rather  her  Pageant.  There  was  a  great  engine  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had  motion,  and  in  it 

•  t  Ldand^  Collect.  voLii.  edit  1»70. 
VOL.  I.  [oj 
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were  the  images  of  sea-horses,  (with  other  terriUe 
fishes,)  which  were  ridden  by  the  Moors.  The  indecorum 
was,  that  there  was  all  fish  and  no  water.  At  the  fiirther 
end  was  a  great  shell  in  fomT  of  a  skallop,  wherein 
were  four  seats;  on  the  lowest  sat  the  queen  with  my 
lady  Bedford;  on  the  rest  were  placed  the  ladies  Suffolk, 
Darby,"  &c.  Such  were  most  of  the  Masques,  in  the 
time  of  James  the  First ;  triumphal  cars,  castles,  rodcs, 
caves,  pillars,  temples,  douds,  rivers,  tritons,  &c.  com- 
posed the  principal  part  of  their  decoraticm.  Li  the 
courtly  masques  given  by  his  successor  during  the  first  * 
fifieen  years  of  his  reign,  and  in  some  of  the  plays  exhi- 
bited at  court,  the  art  of  scenery  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  improved.  In  16S6  a  piece  written  by  Tho- 
mas Heywood,  called  Lon^s  Mistress  or  the  Queen*s 
Masque^  was  rq)resented  at  Denmark  House  before 
their  Majesties.  ^^  For  the  rare  dec(»*ements^  (says  Hey- 
wood in  his  preface)  ^'  which  new  apparelled  it,  when  it 
came  the  second  time  to  the  royal  view,  (her  gracions 
migesty  then  entertaining  his  higlmess  at  Denmark  House 
upon  his  birth-day,)  I  caxmot  pretermit  to  give  a  due  cha- 
racter to  that  admirable  artist  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  master 
surveyor  of  the  king's  worke,  &c.  who  to  every  act,  nay 
almost  to  every  scene,  by  his  excellent  inventions  gave 
such  an  extraordinary  lustre ;  upon  every  occasion  chang-^ 
ing  the  stage,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators*'' 
Here,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  we  may  remark,  the 
term  scene  is  not  used:  the  stiige  was  changed  to  the 
admiration  of  all  the  spectators. 

In  August,  1636,  The  Boyal  SUrve,  written  by  a  very 
popular  poet,  William  Cartwright,  was  acted  at  Oxford 
before  the  kins  and  queen,  and  afterwards  at  Hampton- 
CourC.  Wood  informs  us,  that  the  scenery  was  an  ex- 
quisite and  uncommon  piece  of  machinery,  contrived  by 
Liigo  Jones.  The  play  was  printed  in  16S9;  and  yet 
even  at  thfM^  late  period,  the  term  scene,  in  the  sense 
now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown  to  the  author;  for  de- 
scribing the  various  scenes  employed  in  this  court-exhi** 
bition,  he  denominates  them  thus  :  ^^  The  first  Appear-- 
ance,  a  temple  of  the  sun.  —  Second  Appearance,  a  city 
in  the  firont,  and  a  prisoii  at  the  side,"  &c.     The  three 
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other  Appearances  in  this  play  wwe,  a  wood,  a  palace, 
and  a  castle. 

In  every  disquisition  of  this  kind  much  trouble  and 
many  woras  migtit  be  saved,  by  defining  the  subject  of 
dispute.  Before  therefore  I  proceed  further  in  this  in- 
quiry, I  think  it  proper  to  say,  that  by  a  scene^  I  mean, 
A  painting  in  perBpe<^ve  on  a  clcth  fastened  to  a  nxiooden 
frame  or  roller  /  and  that  I  do  not  mean  by  this  term, 
^  a  coffin,  or  a  tomb,  or  a  gilt  chair,  or  a  fair  chain  of 
pearl,  or  a  crucifix;"  and  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  make 
diis  declaration,  because  ^  writer,  *  who  obliquely  alluded 
to  the  position  which  I  am  now  maintaining,  soon  afiier  the 
first  edkion  of  this  Essay  was^  published,  has  mentioned 
exhibitions  of  this  kind  as  a  proof  of  the  scenery  of  our 
old  pla}rs ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  point  is 
ccupletely  established  by  this  decisive  argument,  tri- 
umphantly adds,  ^^  Let  us  for  the  future  no  more  be  told 
of  the  want  of  proper  scenes  and  dresses  in  our  ancient 
theatres." 

A  passage  which  has  been  produced  from  one  of  the 
old  comediesj  proves  that  the  common  theatres  were  fur- 
nished widi  some  rude  pieces  of  machinery,  which  were 
used  when  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  descent  of 
some  god  <»*  saint ;  but  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been 
ah*eady  stated,  as  well  as  from  all  the  contemporary  ac- 
counts, that  the  mechanism  of  our  ancient  theatres  sel- 
dom went  beyond  a  tomb,  a  painted  chair,  a  sinking 
cauldron,  or  a  trap-door,  and  that  none  of  them  had 
moveable  scenes.  When  King  Henry  VIII.  is  to  be 
discovered  by  tlie  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  reading 
in  his  study,  thescenical  direction  in  the  first  folio,  16^3, 
(which  was  printed  apparently  from  playhouse  copies,)  is 
"  The  King  drcms  the^mrtain,  [i.  e.  draws  it  c^en]  and 
sits  reading  pensively  ;"  for,  beside  the  principal  curtains 
that  hung  in  the  front  of  the  stage,  they  used  others  as 
substitutes  for  scenes,  which  were  denominated  traverses^, 
If  a  bedchamber  is  to  be  represented,  no  change  of  scene 

•  Mr.  Steevens,  if,  as  supposed,,  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle,  in  which  this  "  decisive  argument*'  first  appeared. 
May  1780. 
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is  mentioned ;  but  the  prpperty-inah  b  simply  ordenedh 
to  thrust  forth  a  bed,  or,  the  curtains  being  opened,  a  bed 
is  exhibited.  So,  in  the  old  play  on  which  Sbakspeare 
formed  his  King  Henry  VL  P.  II.  wh^n  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort is  exhibited  dying,  the  st^e  direction  is — **  Enter 
King  and  Salisbury,  and  then  the  curtaines  be  drawn^ 
[i.  e.  drawn  open,]  and  the  Cardinal  is  discovered  in  his 
bed,  raving  and  staring  as  if  he  were  mad."  When  the 
fable  requires  the  Roman  capitol  to  be  represented,  we' 
find  two  officers  enter,  ^^  to  lay  cushions,  asitioerem 
the  capitol."  So,  in  King  Richard  IL  ActlV.  sc.  i.; 
*^  Bolingbroke,  &c.  enter  as  to  the  parliament."  Again, 
in  Sir  John  Oldcastl^j  1600 :  "  Enter  Cambridge,  Scroop, 
and  Gray,  as  in  a  chamber."  When  the  citizens  of 
Anglers  are  to  appear  on  the  walls  of  their  town,  and 
young  Arthur  to  leap  from  the  batdements,  I  suppose 
our  ancestors  were  contented  with  seeing  them  in  the 
balcony  already  described ;  or  perhaps  a  few  boards  were 
tacked  together,  and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  the  rude 
discoloured  walls  of  an  old  town,  behind  which  a  plat- 
form might  have  been  placed  near  the  top,  on  which  the 
citizens  stood :  but  surely  this  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
scene.  Though  undoubtedly  our  poet's  company  were 
furnished  with  some  wooden  fabrick  sufficiently  resem- 
bling a  tomb,  for  which  they  must  have  had  occasion  in 
several  plays,  yet  some  doubt  may  be  entertained, 
whether  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  any  exhibition  of  Juliet's 
monument  was  given  on  the  stage.  Romeo  perhaps  only, 
opened  with  his  mattock  one  of  the  stage  trap-doors, 
(which  might  have  represented  a  tomb-stone,)  by  which 
he  descended  to  a  vault  beneath  the  stage,  where  Juliet 
was  deposited ;  and  this  notion  is  countenanced  by  a 
passage  in  the  play^  and  by  the  poem  on  which  the  drama 
was  founded. 

In  all  the  old  copies  of  the  play  last-mentioned  we 
j&nd  the  following  stage-direction:  ^^  T^ey  fnarck  about 
the  stage^  and  serving-^men  come  forth  voith  theirnapkins/^ 
A  more  decisive  proof  than  this,  that  the  stage  was  not 
furnished  with  scenes,  cannot  be  produced.  Romeo^ 
Mercutio,  &c.  with  their  torch-bearers  and  attendants^ 
are  tKe  persons  who  march  about  the  stage.     Th^  are 
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in  the  street,  on  their  way  to  Capulefs  house,  where  a 
masquerade  is  given ;  but  Capule^s  servants  who  come, 
forth  with  their  napkins,  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  hall  or 
saloon  of  their  master's  house :  yet  both  the  masquers 
without  and  the  servants  within  appear  on  the  same  spot 
In  like  manner  in  King  Henry  VIIL  the  very  same  spot 
is  at  once  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  council-chamber. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  insist  either  upon  the 
term  itself  in  the  sense  of  a  painting  in  perspective  on 
cloth  or  canvas,  being  unknown  to  our  early  writers,  or 
upon  the  various  sta^^irections  which  are  found  in  the 
plays  of  our  poet  and  his  contemporaries,  and  whidi  af- 
ford the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  the  stage 
in  his  time  was  not  furnished  with  scenes :  because  we 
have  to  the  same  point  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  every  writer  of 
the  last  age  who  has  had  occasion  to  mention  this  sub- 
ject, and  even  of  the  very  person  who  first  introduced 
scenes  on  the  publick  stage. 

Li  the  year  1629  Jonson's  comedy  indded  The  New 
InUj  was  performed  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  and  de- 
servedly damned.  Ben  was  so  much  incensed  at  the 
town  for  condemning  his  piece,  that  in  1631  he  published 
it  with  the  following  tide :  "  Jlie  New  Inne,  or  the  light 
Hearty  a  comedy ;  as  it  was  never  acted,  but  most  neg- 
ligendy  played,  bv  some,  the  kings  servants,  and  more 
squeamishly  bdield  and  censured  by  others,  the  kings  sub- 
iects,1629:  And  now  at  last  set  at  liberty  to  the  readers, 
his  Ma.**^  servants  and  subjects,  to  be  judged,  1631." 
In  the  Dedication  to  diis  piece,  the  audior,  after  expres- 
sing his  profound  contempt  for  the  spectators,  who  were 
at  die  first  representation  of  this  play,  says,  "  What  did 
they  come  for  dien,  diou  wilt  ask  me.  I  will  as  punc- 
tually answer:  to  see  and  to  be  scene.  To  make  a 
general  master  of  themselves  in  their  clodies  of  credit, 
and  possesse  the  stage  against  die  playe :  to  dislike  allj 
but  marke  nothing :  and  hj  their  confidence  of  rising 
between  the  actes  m  oblique  lines,  make  affidavit  to  the 
whole  house  of  their  not  understanding  one  scene. 
.Arm'd  with  diis  prejudice,  as  the  stagejumiture  or  arras 
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cloikeSf  they  were  there;  as  spectators  away;   for  the 
Jaces  in  the  hangings  and  they  beheld  alike,** 

The  exhibition  of  plays  being  forbidden  some  time  be^ 
fore  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  in 
.1656  invented  a  new  q^ecies  of  entertainment,  which  was 
exhibited  at  Rutland  House,  at  the  upper  end  of  Alders- 
gate  Street.  The  title  of  the  piece,  which  was  printed 
in  the  same  year,  is.  The  Siege  qfJRhodeSj  made  a  B^fre- 
sentation  by  the  Art  of  prospective  in  Scenes;  and  the 
Story  sung  in  recitative  Mtisick.  **  The  original  of  this 
musick,"  says  Dryden,  "  and  of  the  scenes  wmch  adorned 
his  work,  he  had  from  the  Italian  operas ;  but  he  heigbt^ 
.^ed  his  characters  (as  I  m^  |Mrdbably<  imagine),  from 
the  examples  of  Comeille  and  some  French  poets."  If 
sixty  years  before,  the  exhibition  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare.  had  been  aided  on  the  common  stage  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  moveable  series,  or  if.  the  term  scene  had  been 
familiar  to  D'Avenant's  audience,  can  we  suppose  that 
he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  periphrastick 
description,  and  to  promise  that  his  representation  should 
be  assisted  by  the  art  of  'prospective  in  scenes  F  *'  It  has 
been  often  wished,"  says  he,  in  his  Address  to  the 
Reader,  "  that  our  ^cen^s  (we  having  obliged  ouradves 
to  the  variety  dL  five  changes,  accordkig  to  the  ancient 
^amatick  distinctions,  made  for  time,):  had  not  been  conr 
fined  to  about  eleven  feet  in  the  hdght^and  about  fifi^^ 
in  depth,  including  the  places  of  pajssage  reserved  for 
the  musick."  From  these  words  we  learn  that  he  had 
in  thdt  piiece  five  scaies.  In  1658  he  eadiibited  at  the 
•old  theatre  called  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lan^  The 
Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  expresid  by  vocal  and 
instrumental Musick,  ondtyAti:  ^/^perspective  f». Scenes. 
In  spring  1662,  having  obtained  a  patent  from  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  built  a  new  playhouse  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  fields,  he  opened  his  theatre  -with  Tfte  First 
Part  of  the  Siege  of  TOtodes,  which  since  its  first  exhiU- 
tion  he  had  enlarged.  He  afterwards  in  the  some  year 
exhibited.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Bkodes,  and 
his  comply  called  7%fe  Wits ;  "  Uiese  plays,"  says 
Pownes,  who  himself  acted  in    The  Siege  cf  Rhodis^ 
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**  having  new  scenes  and  decorations,  being  tkej^st  that 
ever  were  introduced  in  England."  Scenes  had  cer- 
tainly been  used  before  in  the  masques  at  Court,  and  in 
a  few  private  exhibitions,  and  by  D'Avenant  himself  in 
his  attempts  at  theatrical  entertainments  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Cromwell:  Downes,  therefore,  who  is  extremely 
inaccurate  in  his  language  in  every  part  of  his  book, 
.  must  have  meant* —  the  first  ever  exhibited  in  a  regular 
dramay  an  a  public  theatre, 

I  have  said  that  I  could  produce  the  testimony  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  himself  on  his  subject.  His  pro- 
logue to  The  Wits,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1662,  soqyi  after  the  opening  of  his  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  if  every  other  document  had  pe- 
rished, would  prove  decisively  that  our  author's  plays  had 
not  the  assistance  of  painted  scenes.  **  There  are  some," 
says  D'Avenant, 

"      .'    who  would  the  world  persuade. 
That  gold  ia  better  when  the  stamp  is  ^; 
And  that  an  ugfy  ragg^rfpiece  of  eight 
Is  ever  true  in  metal  and  m  weight ; 
As  if  a  gainny  and  louis  had  less 
Intrinsick  value  for  their  handsomeness. 
So  diverse,  who  outlive  the  former  age, 
Allow  the  coarseness  of  the  plain  old  stagey 
And  think  rich  vests  and  scenes  are  only  fit 
Disguises  for  the  want  of  art  and  wit." 

And  no  less  decisive  is  the  different  language  of  the 
licence  for  erecting  a  theatre,  granted  to  him  by  Kii^ 
Charles  I.  in  163$,  and  the  letters  patent  which  he  ob- 
tained from  his  son  in  1662.  In  the  former,  after  he  is 
authorized  "  to  entertain,  govern,  privilege,  and  keep 
such  and  so  many  players  to  exercise  action,  musical 
presentments,  scenes,  dancing,  and  the  like,  as  he  the 
said  William  Davenant  shall  think  fit  and  approve  for 
the  said  house,  and  such  persons  to  permit  and  continue 
at  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said  W.  D.  to  act 
plays  in  such  nouse  so  to  be  by  him  erected,  and  exercise 
musick,  musical  presentments,  scenes,  dancmg,  or:  other 
the  like,  at  the  same  or  other  hours,  or  times,  or  after 

[G4] 
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plays  are  ended,"  —  the  clause  which  empowers  him  to 
take  certain  prices  from  those  who  should  resort  to  his 
theatre  rims  thus :  ' 

"  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
said  W.  D.  &c.  to  take  and  receive  of  such  our  subjects 
as  shall  resort  to  see  or  hear  any  such  plays^  scenes^  and 
entertainments  whatsoever,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
as  is  or  hereafter  from  time  to  time  shall  be  accustomed 
to  be  given  or  taken  m  other  playhouses  and  places 
for  the  like  plays,  scenes,  presentments,  and  entertain- 
ments/' 

Here  we  see  that  when  the  theatne  was  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  way  of  that  time  without  the  decoration  of 
scenery,  (for  scenes  in  the  foregoing  passi^s  mean,  not 
paintings,  but  short  stage-representations  or  present- 
ments,) the  usual  prices  were  authorized  to  be  taken : 
but  after  the  Restoration,  when  Sir  W.  D'Avenant 
furnished  his  new  theatre  with  scenery,  he  took  care 
that  the  letters  patent  which  he  then  obtained,  should 
speak  a  different  language,  for  there  the  corresponding 
clause  is  as  follows : 

"  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawftil  to  and  for  the 
said  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  to 
take  and  receive  of  such  of  our  subjects  as  shall  resort 
to  see  or  hear  any  such  plays,  scenes,  and  entertainments 
whatsoever,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  either  have 
accustomably  been  given  and  taken  in  me  like  kind,  or 
as  shall  be  thought  reasonable  by  him  or  them,  in  regard 
of  the  great  expences  of  scenes,  musick,  and  such  new 
decorations  as  have  not  been  formerly  vsedJ^ 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  these  letters  patent  the  word 
scene  is  used  in  that  sense  in  which  Sir  WiUiam  had  em- 
ployed it  in  the  printed  title-pages  of  his  musical  enter- 
tainments exhibited  a  few  years  before.  In  the  former 
letters  patent  granted  in  16S9,  the  word  in  that  sense 
does  not  once  occur. 

«  To  the  testimony  of  jy Avenant  himself  may  be  added 
that  of  Dryden,  both  in  the  passage  alreadv  quoted,  and 
in  his  prologue  to  The  Bival  Ladies^  performed  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1664: 
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in  former  days 


Good  prologues  were  as  scarce  as  now  good  plays— 
You  now  have  habits,  dances,  scenes^  and  rhymes; 
High  language  often,  ay,  and  sense  sometimes." 

And  still  more  express  is  that  of  the  author  of  The 
Oenerom  Enemies^  exhibited  at  the  King's  Theatre 
in  1672: 

*  ^  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  when  I  look  back  and  see 

The  stranee  vicissitudes  of  poetrie. 
Your  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wit. 
And  sat  knee-deep  in  nutshells  in  the  pit: 
Coarse  hangings  Men,  instead  of  scenes  were  ivom. 
And  Jdddermnsier  did  the  stage  adorn: 
But  you,  their  wiser  offspring,  did  advance 
To  plot  of  jig,  and  to  dramatick  dance,"  &c. 

These  are  not  the  speculations  of  scholars  concerning 
a  custom  of  a  former  age,  but  the  testimony  of  persons 
who  were  either  spectators  of  what  they  describe,  or 
daily  conversed  with  those  who  had  troa  our  ancient 
stage:  for  D'Avenant's  first  play.  The  Cruel  Brother^ 
was  acted  at  the  Blackfriars  in  January,  1626-7)  and 
Mohun,  and  Hart,  who  had  themselves  acted  before  the 
civil  wars,  were  employed  in  that  company,  by  whose 
immediate  successors  The  Generous  Enemies  was  ex- 
hibited :  I  mean  the  King's  Servants.  Maior  Mohun 
acted  in  the  piece  before  which  the  lines  last  quoted 
were  spoken. 

I  may  add  also,  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  His- 
toria  Histrtontca,  whose  &ther  had  been  a  spectator  of 
several  plays  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
expressly  says,  that  the  theatre  nad  no  scenes. 

But,  says  Mr.  Steevens,  (who  differs  with  me  in 
opinion  on  the  subject  before  us,)  ^^  how  happened  it, 
that  Shakspeare  himself  should  have  mentioned  the  act 
of  shifting  scenes^  if  in  his  time  there  were  no  scenes 
capable  of  being  shifted  ?  Thus,  in  the  Chorus  to  King 
Henry  V.: 

*  Unto  SoQthampton  do  we  shift  our  scene* 

^*  This  phrase"  ^he  adds)  ^^  was  hardly  more  ancient 
than  the  custom  it  describes." 
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Who  does  not  see,  that  Shakspeare  in  the  passa^ 
here  quoted  uses  the  word  scene  in  the  same  sense  m 
which  it  was  used  two  thousand  years  before  he  was 
bom ;  that  is,  for  the  place  of  action  represented  by  the 
stage;  and  not  for  that  moveable  hanging  or  painted 
cloth,  strained,  on  a  wooden  frame,  or  roUed  ]x>und  a 
cylinder,  which  is  now  called  a  scene?  If  the  smi^llest 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his  meaning,  the  following 
lines  in  the  same  play  would  remove  it: 

^  The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton." 

This,  and  this  only,  was  the  shifting  that  was  meant; 
a  movement  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  progress 
of  the  drama;  nor  is  there  found  a  single  passage  in  his 
plays  in  which  the  word  scene  is  usea  in  the  sense  re- 

Suired  to  support  the  argument  of  those  who  suppose 
iat  the  common  st^es  were  famished  with  moveable 
scenes  in  his  time.  He  constantly  uses  the  word  either 
for  a  stage-exhibition  in  general,  or  the  component  part 
of  a  play,  or  the  place  of  action  represented  by  the  stage : 

^  For  all  my  life  has  been  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument."  King  Henry  IV,  Part  11. 

**  At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death." 

King  Jchn, 

"  y(\ia,t  scene  of  death  hath  Rosciuft  now  to  act?" 

King  Henry  VL  Part.  III. 

^'  Thus  withimagiii'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, .'' 

King  Henry  V* 

**  To  give  our  scene  such  growing, ."  IbitU 

^*  And  so  our  scene  ipust  to  the  battle  fly,  -r— ."  IMeL 

**  That  he  might  play  the  woman  in  the  scene,'*     Coriolanus. 
**  A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene'*    King  Hiehard  III, 

I  shall  add  but  one  more  instance  from  All's  iioell  thai 
ends  well: 

•*  Our  scene  is  alter'd  from  a  serious  thing. 
And  now  changd  to  the  B^ar  and  the  King." 
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fik>m  which  lines  it  might,  I  conoeire,  be.  as  rettonabfy 
inferred  diat  scenes  vrete  changed  in  Shakspeare'^s  timc^ 
as  from  the  passage. relied  on  in  Ha^  Henry  V.  and 
perhaps  by  die  same  mode  of  reasoning  it  might  be 
proYed,  from  a  line  above  quoted  from  the  same  phi^ 
that  the  technieal  modem  term,  isings^  or  side^sceneii, 
was  not  unknown  to  our  great  poet 

The  various  circumstances  which  I  have  staled,  ^and 
the  accounts  of  the  contemporary  writers,  fumibh  us,  hi 
my  apprehaision,  with  decisive  and  incontrovertible 
proofs,  that  the  stage  of  l^akspeare  was  not  furnished 
with  maoeaUe  painted  scenes^  but  merely  decorated  with 
curtains,  and  arras  or  tapestry  hangings,  wluch,  when 
decayed,  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  pictures;  and  some  passages  in  our  old  drainaa  iiv- 
cline  me  to  think,  that  when  tragedies  were  performed, 
die  stage  was  hung  with  black. 

In  die  early,  part,  at  least,  of  our  audior's  acquaint- 
ance widi  die  dieatre,.  the  want  of  scenery  seems  to  hwve 
been,  supplied  bv  die  simple  expedient  of  writing  the 
names  of  the  dirorent  places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in 
the  progress  of  the  play,  which  were  disposed  in  sudh  a 
manner  as  to  be  visible  to  the  audience. 

Hiough  the  apparatus  for  theatrick  exhibitions,  was 
thus  scanty,  and  the  machinery  of  the  simplest  kind, 
the  invention  of  trapdoors  appears  not  to  be  modem ; 
for  in  an  old  Mo^rality,  entided,  AH  for  Money^  we:&id 
a  marginal  direodon,  which  implies  that  they  were  very 
eady  in  use. 

We  learn  from  Heywood's  ApoU^  for  Actors,  diat 
the  covering,  or  internal  roof,  of  the  stage,  was  aneiendy 
termed  the  keavmsi  It  was  probablv  painted  of  a  sky- 
.blue  colour;  or  perhap  pieces  of  drapery  tinged  whh 
•blue^  were  suspended  across,  the  stage,  to  represent  the 
iieavens* 

It  appears  from  the  stage-direcdpns  ffiven  ial^e 
Spanish  Tragetib/y  that  when  a  play  was  exhibited^  wiEdiin 
a  play,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself^)  as  is  the  case  in 
that  piece  and  in  Hamlet^  die  court  or  audience  b^re 
whom  the  interlude  was  performed,  satiii  tbe,balQQiiy, 
or  upper  stage  ^ready  described;,  and  a  cartai».or 
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traverse  bei&g  hung  across  the  stage  Jbr  Ihenonce^  the 
4)erfbnners  entered  between  that  curtain  and  the  general 
audience,  and  on  its  being  drawn,  began  their  piee^ 
addressing  themselves  to  the  balcony,  and  regardless  of 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  backs  most 
have  been  turned  during  the  whole  of  the  performance* 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  hrolU^  printed 
in  1672^  in  which  there  is  a  view  of  a  theatrical  booth, 
it  should  seem  that  the  stage  vras  formerly  lighted  by  two 
large  branches,  of  a  form  similar  to  those  now  hung  in 
churches;  and  from  Beaumont's  Verses  prefixed  to 
Fletcher's  Faithful  S%^j?A^de55, '  which  was  acted  bdfore 
the  year  16II,  we  find  that  wax  lights  were  used. 

These  branches  having  been  found  incommodious,  as 
they  obstructed  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  gave  place 
at  a  subsequent  period  to  small  circular  wooden  fi-ames^ 
furnished  with  candles,  eight  of  which  were  hung  on 
the  stage,  four  at  either  side ;  and  these  within  a  few 
years  were  wholly  removed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  who,  on 
his  return  from  France  in  1765,  first  introduced  the 
present  commodious  method  of  illuminating  the  stage  by 
lights  not  visible  to  the  audience. 

The  body  of  the  house  was  illuminated  by  cressets, 
or  large  open  lanterns  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  those 
which  are  fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  ship. 

If  all  the  players  whose  names  are  enumerated  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works,  belonged  to  the 
same  theatre,  they  composed  a  nuinerous  company ;  but 
it  is  doubtiful  whether  they  all  performed  at  the  same 
period,  or  always  continued  in  die  same  house.  Many 
of  the  companies,  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  stage,  certainly 
were  so  thin,  that  the  same  person  played  two  or  three 
parts ;  and  a  batde  on  which  the  &te  of  an  empire  was 
supposed  to  depend,  was  decided  by  half  a  dozen  com- 
batants. It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  practice  in 
their  mock  engagements,  to  discharge  small  pieces  of 
ordnance  on  or  behind  the  stage. 

Before  the  exhibition  began,  three  flourishes  were 
played,*  or,  in  the  ancient  language,  there  were  three 
soundings.  Musick  was  likewise  played  between  the  acts. 
The  instruments  chiefly  used,  were  trumpets,  comets, 
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hautboys,  faites,  recorders,  vuAa,  and  organs.  The 
band,  which,  I  believe,  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
eight  or  ten  performers,  sat  (as  I  have  been  tcdd  by  a 
very  ancient  sta^e-veteran,  who  had  liis  information 
from  Bowman,  we  contemporary  of  Betterton,)  in  an 
upper  balcony,  over  what  is  now  called  the  stage-box. 

From  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manuscript  I  learn,  that 
the  musicians  belonging  to  Shakspeare's  compaijy  were: 
obliged  to  pay  the  Mast^  of  the  Revels  an  annual  fee 
for  a  licence  to  play  in  the  theatre. 

Not  very  long  after  our  poet's  death  the  BlackfiriarsV 
band  was  more  numerous ;  and  their  reputation  was  so 
high  as  to  be  noticed  by  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  in. 
an.  account  which  he  has  left  of  the  splendid  Masque 
given  by  the  four  Inns  of  Ck)urt  on  the  second  of  Fe- 
bruary, 16SS-4,  intitled  The  Triumph  of  Peaces  and 
intended^  as  he  himself  informs  us,  ^^  to  manifest  the 
difference  of  their  (pinion  from  Mr.  Prynne's  hew 
learning,  and  to  confute  his  HistrionuisHx  against  inters 
ludes." 

A  very  particular  account  of  this  masque  is  found 
in  his  Memorials;  but  that  which  Dr.  Bumey  has  lately 
given  in  his  very  curious  and  elegant  History  of  Musicky 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Moreton,  of 
the  British  Museum,  contains  some  minute  particulars 
not  noticed  in  the  former  printed  account,  and  among 
others  an  euloffy  on  our  poet's  band  of  musicians. 

"  For  the  Musicke,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  which  was 
particularly  committed  to  my  charge,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Ives, 
and  to  Mr.  Lawes,  lOOL  a  piece  for  their  rewards:  for 
the  four  French  gentlemen,  the  queen's  servants,  I 
thought  that  a  handsome  and  liberall  gratifying  of  them 
would  be  made  known  to  the  queen,  th^  mistrisy  and 
wdl  taken  by  her.  I  therefore  invited  them  one  mom-- 
ing  tO:a  action  att  St.  Dunstan's  taveme,  in  the  greali 
room,  die  Oracle  of  Apdlo,  wh^re  each  of  them  had 
his  plate  lay'd  by  him,  covered,  and  the  napkin  by  it, 
and  when  thi^  opaied  their  plates,  they  found  in  each 
ctf  them  forty  pieces  of  gould,  of  thar  master's  coyney 
for  the  first  dish,  and  they  had  cause  to  be  much  {drifted 
wtfllk  thia  aoriiiisall.  .  .    _ 
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;  <*  The  rest  of  the  musitians  had  rewards  answereable 
In. their  parts  and  qualities;  and  the  whole  charge  of 
the  muskke  came  to  about  one  thousand  pounds*  Tlie 
clothes  of  die  horsemen  reckoned  one  with  another  at 
lOOLasuit,  att  the  least,  amounted  to  10,0001. — The 
choirs  of  all  the  rest  of  the  mas<jue,  which  vtete  bcnne 
by  the  societies,  were  accounted  to  be  above  twenty 
diou6aq4  pounds. 

t  A^  I  was  so  conversant  with  die  musttians,  and  so  wil- 
ling to  gain  their  favour,  especially  at  this  time,  that  I 
ccymposed'  an  aier  my  selfe,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Ives,  imd  called  it  ^fVhitetoci^s  Coranto;  which  being 
eried  up,  was  first  jdayed  pabliquely  by  the  Black^yars 
Musicke,  wAo  were  then  esteemed  the  best  of  common 
rmmtiam  in  London.  Whenever  I  came  to  that  house, 
(as  I  did  sometimes  in  those  dayes,  though  not  often,)  to 
see  a  play,  the  musitians  would  presendy  play  White'- 
tm^s  Coranto :  and  it  was  so  often  called  for,  Uiat  they 
would  have  k  played  twice  or  thrice  in  an  aftemoone. 
The  queen  hearing  it,  would  not  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  made  by  an  Englishman,  bicause  she  said  it  was 
ftdler  of  life  and  spirit  dian  the  English  aires  used  to 
be;  butt  she  honoured  the  Coranto  and  the  maker  of  it 
widi  her  majestyes  royall  commendation.  It  grew  to 
ihat  request,  that  all  the  common  musidans  m  this 
tqirae,'  and  all  over  the  kingdome,  gott  the  composition 
of  itt,  and  played  it  publiquely  in  ttH  places  for  idx>ve 
tfantie  y^rs  amrJ' 

( '  .^e  J9tage,  in.  Shakspeare's:  time,  seems  to  have  been 
separated  firom  the  pit  only  by  pales.  Soon  afiier 'the 
Eestcnration,  the  band,  I  imagme,  took  the  station  which 
dieyhave  kept  ever  since,  m  ^an  ordiestra  placed  be- 
ttfiaen  the  stage  and  the  pit 

.The  person i  who  spoke  the  prologue,  who  entered 
inanediatdiy  aSxar  the  diird  sounding,  usually  wore  a 
koig  bkok  velvet  cloak,  wlrich,  I  suppose,  was  con* 
sid^^d-  as  best  suited  to  a  supplicatory  address.  Of 
this,  custom,  whatever  may  have,  been  its  origin,  some 
traces  remained  till  very  lately ;  a  black  coat  havingbeen, 
if  I  mistake  not,  within  these  few  years,  the  constant 
stage-habiliment  of  our  modern  prologue^pericers.  The 
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complete  dre^  of  the  oneient  prolwue-i^Maker, '  is  aiill>  ' 
retained  in  the  play  exhibited  in  Hamlet^  befom  the 
king  and  court  of  Dennmrk. 

^  epilogue  does*  not  appear  to  have,  been  a  Fegokr- 
appendage  to  a  play  in  I3iflki^>eare's  time ;  for  many  irf* 
his  dramas  had  noner  at  least,  they  have  not  beioQ  pre- 
served^ In  Alts  'well,  that  ends  wetl^  A  Midsmmer^ 
Nighfs  Dream,  As  ym  like  it,  Traibts  and  Cressidaj 
and  The  Tensest,  the  epilogue  is  i^ken  by  one  of  the 
persoi^  of  the  dnuaaa,  a&d  acfapted  to  the  chanictor  of 
the  sp^er ;  a  circumstaneethat  I  have  not  obseirvdd  in' 
the  epilogues  of  iiny  other  author  of  that  age.  ISie 
epilogue  was  not  alwavs  spoken  by.  one  c^  the  perfimn- 
ers  in  the  piece ;  for  that  subjoined  to  The  Second  Part 
^  King,  Henry  W*  appears  to  have  been^  delivered  by  a 
danqer. 

.  Hie  performers  of  male  characters  .  frequently  wore 
periwigs  which  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  ware  not  in 
common  use.     It  f^pears  from.apassagein  Puttenham's. 
Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589|  that  vizards  we^e  on  :softie 
occasions  used  by  the  actors  of  those  days ;  and  it  may  be  ^ 
infeiredfromasceoe  in  one  of  our  author's  oomedies)  dnat^ 
they  were  sometimes  worn  in  his  time,  by  thode  who^ 
peidformed  female  character's.     But  this,  I  imagine,  was 
very  rare.     S<MD[ie  of  the  fenmle  part  c&  the  audience* 
likewise  appeared  in  masks. 

Both  the  prompter,  or  book-holder^  as  he  was  some- 
times called,  and  the  property-man,  appear  tohave«been^ 
regular  aj^endages  of  our  ancient  theattes. 

The  stage-dresses,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were 
much  more  costly  in  some  playhouses  than. others.  Yet 
the  wardrobe  of  even  the  kiiig^s  si^rvants  at. 2%^  Qlobe 
and  Blacl^iars  was,  we  find,  but  scantily  furnished  i 
and  our  author's  dramas  derived  very  little  aid  from  the 
splaidour  of  exhibition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare^  and . 
for  many  years  afterwards,  female  chaincters  were  repre^ 
sented  solely  by  boys  or  young  mto.  Nashe,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1592,  speaking  in  defisnoe.  of  the  English 
stage,  bo^s  that  the  players  of  his  time  were  ^'  notes 
the  player&r  bejrond  sei^  a  soet  of  squirting  bowdie  comet- 
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\ogf  on  Ins  conaiTff  Vwjantt  Ink  i 

KTcnd  pages  in  Ins  bnfjr  ^ 

Irandind  ndiarilk%  to  inove  dMt  « those  irisf»  ^ 

1112k  bHLfU,  7C%  sboninal^  The 

gividlMHisof  hisa^gnnicntisateKtinscripCnEe;  JDoh 
terommu^  xzn.  5;  "^Tbe  womm  dwD  not  wear  thsft 
which  pcttoinelh  mrto  man,  nodier  dwD  a  man  pot  on 
a  womaoTs  fguwumtf*  a  preoepC,  irfiidi  Sh*  Richard 
Baker  has  jnrtty  lemarfced,  is  no  part  of  die  moral  law, 
andooi^not  to  be  nndcntood  litcrdfy.  ••  Wher^* 
MjrsSrBichardy  ^ftidshednspiecepi?  Eraiinthe 
same  place  where  he  finds  also  Aat  we  mnst  not  weate 
doadis  of  lins^-wooise^;  and  seeing  we  lawfidly  now 
wear  rJoathps  of  linsej^^^ookey,  why  nu^  it  not  be  as 
lawfid  br  men  to  pnton  women's  ganueBts?" 
'  It  wmj  perhaps  be  siqiposedy  dmt  IVynne;,  hsYii^ 
dnis  ^diementl^  inreig^ied  against  men's  icpicsentin^ 
ftmale  diaracters  on  the  stagey  would  not  have  been 
arcrse  to  die  intpodaclion  of  women  in  die  scene;  but 
sinfal  as  diis  zealot  thought  it  in  men  to  assnme  die  gar-- 
ments  of  die  odm*  sex,  he  consdered  it  as  not  less  abo- 
minaUe  in  women  to  tread  die  stage  in  their  own  proper 
dress :  far  be  infimns  ns,  *^  that  some  Frenehwomcn,  or 
mamien  radier,  in  Michadmas  term,  1629,  attempted  to 
act  a  French  ph^  at  the  pUkyhouse  in  Blackfriers,'' 
which  he  rqnesents  as  <^  an  impudent,  shamefiil,  mi- 
womanish,  graedess,  if  not  more  dian  vokarisk  attempt.** 
Soon  after  the  period  he  speaks  o^  a  regidar  Fkendi 
theatre  was  estaUidied  in  Londcm,  where  withontdbabt 
women  aded.  Th^  had  long  before  qqieared  an  the 
Italian  as  well  as  the  French  siaee.  When  Coryatearas 
at  Venice,  [July,  1608,]  he  telk  ns,  he  was  at  c^ne  «£ 
their  playhouses,  and  saw  a  ccMnedy  acted.  ^Thehoaie 
(he  adds)  is  very  beggaity  and  base,  in  comparisan  dP 
our  stately  play iKNises  in  England;  nddier  can  their 
actors  compare  widi  us  fiir  appareU,  sheires,  and  musicke* 
Heve  I  obsenred  certaine  tUngs  that  I  never  saw  be- 
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fore ;  for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  that  I  never  saw 
before,  though  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  some  times 
used  in  London ;  and  they  performed  it  with  as  good  a 
grace,  action,  gesture,  and  whatsoever  convenient  for  a 
player,  as  ever  I  saw  any  masculine  actor/' 

The  practice  of  men's  performing  the  parts  of  women 
in  the  scene  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  On  the  Grecian 
sta^e  no  woman  certainly  ever  actetL  From  Plutarch^s 
Lite  of  Phocian,  we  learn,  that  in  his  time  (about  three 
huiidred  and  eighteen  years  before  the  Christian  era) 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy  at  Athens  was  interrupted 
for  some  time  by  one  of  the  actors,  who  was  to  personate 
a  queetiy  refusing  to  come  on  the  stage,  because  he  had 
not  a  suitable  mask  and  dress,  and  a  train  of  attendants 
richly  habited ;  and  Demosthenes  in  one  of  his  orations^ 
mentions  Theodorus  and  Aristodemus  as  having  often 
represented  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  This  &ct  is  also 
ascertained  by  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Aulus  Geliius. 
A  ^ery  celebrated  actor,  whose  name  was  Poljus,  was 
appointed  to  perform  the  part  of  Electra  in  Sophocles's 
play ;  who  in  the  progress  of  the  drama  appears  with  an 
urn  in  her  hands,  containing,  as  die  supposes,  the  ashes 
of  Orestes.  The  actor  having  some  time  before  beat 
deprived  by  death  of  a  beloved  son,  to  indulge  his  grie^ 
as  it  should  seem,  procured  the  urn  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  his  child,  to  be  brought  from  his  tomb ;  which 
nSected  him  so  mUch^  that  when  he  appeared  with  it  on 
the  scene,  he  embraced  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

That  on  the  Roman  stage  also  female  parts  were 
represented  by  men  in  tragedy,  is  ascertained  by  cme  of 
Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  in  which  he  speaks  of  An- 
tipbo,  who  performed  the  part  of  Andi'omache;  and  by 
a  passage  in  Horace,  who  informs  us,  that  Fusius  Pho« 
csBus  being  to  perform  the  part  of  Ilicme,  the.  wife  of 
Polymnestor,  in  a  tragedy  written  .either  by  Accius  or 
Pacuvius,  and  being  in  the  courise  of  the  play  to  be 
awakened  out  of  sleep  by  the  cries  of  the  shade  of  Poly- 
doms,  sot  so  drunk,  that  he  fell  into  a  real  and  profound 
sleep,  nam  which  no  noise  could  rouse  him. 

Horace  indeed  mentions  a  female  performer^  called 
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Arbuscula;  but  as  we  find  from  his  awn  authority  that 
men  personated  women  on  the  Roman  stage,  she  pro- 
bably was  only  an  emboliaria^  who  performed  in  the 
interludes  and  dances  exhibited  between  the  acts  and  at 
the  end  of  the  play.  Servius  calls  her  rrdma^  but  that 
may  mean  nothing  more  than  one  who  acted  in  the 
mimes,  or  danced  in  the  pantomime  dances ;  and  this 
seems  the  more  probable  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the 
part  of  Andromache  was  performed  by  a  male  actor 
on  that  very  day  when  Arbuscula  exhibited  with  the 
hi^est  applause. 

The  same  practice  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors ;  for  in  the  list  of  parts  which  Nero,  with  a  pre- 
posterous ambition,  acted  in  the  publick  theatre,  we 
find  that  of  Canace,  who  was  represented  in  labour  on> 
the  stage. 

In  the  interludes  exhibited  between  the  acts  undoubt- 
edly women  appeared.  The  elder  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  a  female  named  Luccei'a  acted  in  these  interludes 
for  an  hundred  years*;  and  Galeria  Copiola  for  above 
ninety  years ;  having  been  first  introduced  on  the  scene 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
672,  when  Caius  Marius  the  younger,  and  Cneius 
Carbo  were  consnU,  and  having  performed  in  the  104th 
year  of  her  age,  six  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus, 
in  tlie  consulate  of  C.  Poppseus  and  Quintus  Suu)icius, 
A-U.C.762. 

Eunuchs  also  sometimes  represented  women  on  the 
Roman  stage,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in  Italy ;  for  we 
find  that  Sporus,  who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  being  .appointed  in  the  year  70,  [A.  U.  C. 
823]  to  personate  a  njnnph,  who,  in  an  interlude  exhi- 
bited before  Vitellius,  was  to  be  carried  off  by  a  ravisher, 
rather  than  endure  the  indignity  of  wearing  a  female 
dress  on  the  stage,  put  himself  to  death :  a  singular  end 
for  one,  who  about  ten  years  before  had  been  publicUy 
espoused  to  Nero,  in  the  hjnneneal  veil,  and  had  been 
carried  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome  by  the  side 
of  that  monster,  in  the  imperial  robes  of  the  empresses, 
ornamented  wiUi  a  profusion  of  jewels. 
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Thus  ancient  was  the  usa^e,  which,  though  not  adopted 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  France  and  Italy,  pre- 
vailed in  England  from  the  infancy  of  the  stage.  The 
prejudice  against  women  appearing  on  the  scene  con- 
tinued so  strong,  that  till  near  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, boys  constantly  performed  female  characters  :  and, 
strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  the  old  practice  was  not 
deserted  without  many  apologies  for  the  indeconan  of 
the  novel  usage.  In  1659,  or  1660,  in  imitation  of  the 
foreign  theatres,  women  were  first  introduced  on  the 
scene.  In  1656,  indeed,  Mrs.  Coleman,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  represented  lanthe  in  the  First 
Part  of  D*Avenant's  Siege  of  Rhodes ;  but  the  little  she 
had.  to  say  was  spoken  in  recitative.  The  first  woman 
that  appeared  in  any  regular  drama  on  a  publick  stage, 
performed  the  part  of  Desdemona;  but  who  the  l^y 
was,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  The  play  of  Othello  is 
enumerated  by  Downes  as  one  of  the  stock-plays  of  the 
king's  company  on  tlieir  opening  their  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane  in  April,  1663 ;  and  it  appears  from  a  paper  found 
with  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book,  and  indorsed  by 
him,  tliat  it  was  one  of  the  stock-plays  of  the  same  com- 
pany from  the  time  they  began  to  play  without  a  patent 
at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John  Street.  Mrs.  Hughs  per- 
formed the  part  of  Desdemona  in  1663,  when  the  com- 
pany removed  to  Drury  Lane,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
the  king's  servants;  but  whether  she  performed  with 
them  whde  they  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  or  in  Vere  Street, 
near  Clare  Market,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Saunderson  made  her  first  essay  there,  though  she 
afterwards  was  enlisted  in  D'Avenant's  company.  The 
received  tradition  is,  that  she  was  the  first  English  actress. 
The  verses  which  were  spoken  by  way  of  introducing 
a  female  to  the  audience,  were  written  by  Thomas  Jor- 
dan, and  being  only  found  in  a  very  scarce  miscellany,  * 
I  shall  here  transcribe  them : 

*  "  A  Royal  Harbour  of  Loyal  Poesie,"  by  Thomas  Jordan,  no  date, 
but  printed,  as  Mr.  Malone  believes,  in  1662.  Jordan  was  an  actor  as 
well  as  a  poet. 
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A  Prologue^  to  introduce  the  first  Woman  that  came  to 
act  on  ike  Stage^  in  the  Tragedy  called  The  Moor  of 
Venice. 

"  I  come,  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest. 
To  tell  you  news ;  I  saw  the  lady  drest : 
The  woman  plays  to-day :  mistake  me  not, 
No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat : 
A  woman  to  my  knowledge ;  yet  I  can't. 
If  I  should  die,  make  affidavit  on't. 
Do  you  not  twitter,  gentlemen?    I  know 
You  will  be  censuring :  do  it  fairly  though. 
Tis  possible  a  virtuous  woman  may 
Abhor  all  sorts  of  looseness,  and  yet  play; 
Play  on  the  stage,  —  where  all  eyes  are  upon  her:  — 
Shsul  we  count  that  a  crime,  France  counts  an  honour? 
In  other  kingdoms  husbands  safely  trust  *em ; 
The  difference  lies  only  in  the  custom. 
And  let  it  be  our  custom,  I  advise ; 
Pm  sure  this  custom's  better  than  th'  excise. 
And  may  procure  %ts  custom :  hearts  of  flint 
Will  melt  in  passion,  when  a  woman's  in't. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  sit 
In  the  star-chamber  of  the  house,  the  pit, 
Have  modest  thoughts  of  her;  pray,  do  not  run 
To  give  her  visits  when  the  play  is  done. 
With  '  damn  me,  your  inost  humble  servant,  lady;* 
She  knows  these  things  as  well  as  you,  it  may  be : 
Not  a  bit  there,  dear  gallants,  she  doth  know 
Her  own  deserts, — and  vour  temptations  too.— • 
But  to  the  point :  —  In  this  reforming  age 
We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  sta^e. 
Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  siz'd. 
You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguis'd : 
For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen; 
With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  incompltant. 
When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant.  — 
We  shall  purge  every  thin^  that  is  unclean. 
Lascivious,  scurrilous,  impious,  or  obscene; 
And  when  we've  put  all  things  in  this  fair  way, 
Dabebones  himself  may  come  to  see  a  play." 
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The  Epilogue,  which  consists  of  but  twelve  lines,  is 
in  the  same  strain  of  apology: 

"  And  how  do  you  like  her?  Come,  what  is't  ye  drive  at? 
She's  the  same  thine  in  publick  as  in  private ; 
As  far  from  being  what  you  call  a  whore ; 
As  Desdemona,  mjur'd  by  the  Moor :  /^'^r  \ 

Then  he  that  censures  her  in  such  a  case,        /V '    i, '-'\ 
Hath  a  soul  blacker  than  Othello's  face.  /.^  t      '     ,, 

But,  ladies,  wh^t  think  yotiP  for  if  you  tax      '■  '   ' 

Her  freedom  with  dishonour  to  your  sex,         *  -    ', 
She  means  to  act  no  more,  and  this  shall  be       '  *'^'  ^'^ 
No  other  play  but  her  own  tragedy. 
She  will  submit  to  none  but  your  commands,. 
And  take  commission  only  from  your  hands.'* 

From  a  paper  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  hand-writing, 
I  find  that  Othello  was  performed  by  the  Red  Bull  com- 
pany, (afterwards  his  Majesties  servants,)  at  their  new 
theatre  in  Vere  Street,  near  Clare  Market,  on  Saturday, 
Decembers,  1660,  for  the  first  time  that  winter.'  On 
that  day  therefore  it  is  probable  an  actress  first  appeared 
on  the  English  stage.  This  theatre  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  November  8,  with  the  play  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth.  Most  of  Jordan's  prologues  and  epilogues 
ai^ear  to  have  been  written  for  that  company. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  some  time  after  the 
Restoration  men  also  acted  female  parts ;  and  Mr.  Ky- 
naston,  even  after  women  had  assumed  their  proper 
rank  on  the  stage,  was  not  only  endured,  but  admired ; 
if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary  writer;  who  assures 
us,  *'  that  being  then  very  young,  he  made  a  complete 
stage  beauty,  performing  his  parts  so  well,  (particularly 
Arthiope  and  jiglaura,)  that  it  has  since  been  disputable 
among  the  judicious,  whether  any  woman  that  suc- 
ceeded him,  touched  tlie  audience  so  sensibly  as  he." 

Ill  D'Avenant's  company,  the  first  actress  that  ap- 
peared was  probably  Mrs.  Saunderson,  who  performed 
lanthe  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes^  on  the  opening  of  his 
new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  April,  1662.  It 
does  not  appear  from  Downes's  account,  that  while 
D'Avenant's  company  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drury  Lane  during  the  years  1659,  1660,  and  1661, 
[H  3] 
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they  had  any'  female  performer  among  them :  or  that 
Othello  was  acted  by  them  at  that  period. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  English  stage  it  was  customary 
in  every  piece  to  introduce  a  Clown,  **  by  his  mimick 
gestures  to  breed  in  the  less  capable  mirth  and  laughter." 
The  privileges  of  the  Clown  were  very  extensive ;  for, 
between  the  acts,  and  sometimes  between  the  scenes,  he 
claimed  a  right  to  enter  on  the  stage,  and  to  excite 
merriment  by  any  species  of  buffoonery  that  struck  him. 
Like  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy,  his  wit  was 
often  extemporal,  and  he  sometimes  entered  into  a  con- 
test of  raillery  and  sarcasm  with  some  of  the  audience. 
He  generallv  threw  his  thoughts  into  hobbling  doggrel 
verses,  which  he  made  shorter  or  longer  as  he  round 
convenient ;  but,  however  irregular  his  metre  might  be, 
or  whatever  the  length  of  his  verses,  he  always  took  care 
to  tag  them  with  words  of  corresponding  sound ;  like 
Bryden's  Doeg, 

"  He  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell,' 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well." 

Thomas  Wilson  and  Richard  Tarleton,  both  sworn 
servants  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  the  most  populai* 
performers  of  that  time  in  this  department  of  the  drama, 
and  are  highly  praised  by  the  Contiiiuator  of  Stowe*s 
Annals,  for  "  their  wondrous  plentiful,  pleasant,  and  ex- 
temporal  wit."  Tarleton,  whose  comick  powers  were  so 
great,  that,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  **  he  delight- 
ed the  spectators  berore  he  had  spoken  a  word,"  is  flius 
described  in  a  very  rare  old  pamphlet :  "  The  next,  by  his 
sute  of  russet,  his  buttoned  cap,  his  taber,  his  standing  on 
the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  I  knew  to  be  either  the  body 
or  resemblance  of  Tarleton,  who  living,  for  his  pleasant 
conceits  was  of  all  men  liked,  and,  dymg,  for  murth  left 
not  his  like."  In  1611  was  published  a  book  entitled 
his  Jeasts^  in  which  some  specimens  are  given  of  the 
extempore  wit  which  our  ancestors  thou^t  so  excel- 
lent. As  he  was  performing  some  part  "  at  the  Bull  in 
.  Bishops-gate-street,  where  the  Queenes  players  often- 
times played,"  while  he  was  "kneeling  down  to  aske  his 
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Cither's  blessing,"  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  to  apple 
at  him,  which  hit  him  on  the  cheek.  He  immediately 
took  up  the  apple,  and  advancing  to  the  audience,  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  lines : 

**  Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  face  of  mapple. 
Instead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwne  me  an  apple; 
But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  east  a  crab. 
So  instead  of  an  nonest  woman  God  hath  sent  him  a  drab." 

"  The  people,'*  says  the  relater,  "  laughed  heartily ;  for 
the  fellow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife." 

Another  of  these  stories,  which  I  shall  give  in  the 
author's  own  words,  establishes  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Clown  to  talk 
to  the  audience  or  the  actors  ad  libitum, 

<^  At  the  Bull  at  Bishops^gate,  was  a  play  of  Henry 
the  V.  [the  performance  which  preceded  Shakspeare's,] 
wherein  the  judge  was  to  take  a  box  on  the  eare ;  and 
because  he  was  absent  that  should  take  the  blow,  Tarl- 
ton  himselfe  ever  forward  to  please,  tooke  upon  him  to 
play  the  same  judge,  besides  his  own  part  of  the  clowne; 
and  Knel,  then  playing  Henry  the  Fifth,  hit  Tarletona 
sound  box  indeed,  wmch  made  the  people  laugh  the. 
more,  because  it  was  he :  but  anon  the  judge  goes 
in,  and  immediately  Tarleton  in  his  clownes  cloathes 
comes  out,  and  asks  the  actors.  What  news  ?  O,  saith 
one,  had'st  thou  been  here,  thou  shouldest  have  seen 
Prince  Henry  hit  the  judge  a  terrible  box  on  the  eare* 
What,  man,  said  Tarlton,  strike  a  jud^e  !  It  is  true, 
i'faith,  said  the  other.  No  other  like,  said  Tarlton,  and 
it  could  not  be  but  terrible  to  the  judge,  when  the  report 
so  terrifies  me,  that  methinks  the  blowe  remaines  still  on 
my  cheeke,  that  it  bumes  againe.  The  people  laught  at 
this  mightily,  and  to  this  day  I  have  heard  it  com- 
mended for  rare ;  but  no  marvell,  for  he  had  many  of 
these.  But  I  would  see  cvr  dontmes  in  these  days  do  the 
like.  No,  I  warrant  ye ;  and  yet  they  thinke  well  of 
themselves  too." 

The  last  words  show  that  this  practice  was  not  discon- 
tinued in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  we  here  see  that 
he  had  abundant  reason  for  his  precept  in  Hamlet: 
[H  4J 
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•*  Let  diose  that  play  your  cl&imsj  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  dffwnjbr  them;  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  of 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  too ;  though  m  the  mean  time  some  neees* 
sary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered,'* 

This  practice  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  Eng- 
lish stage ;  for  we  are  told  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  while 
he  Uvea  as  a  page  with  Archbishop  Moreton,  (about  the 
year  1490,)  as  the  Christmas  plays  were  going  on  in  the 
palace,  would  sometimes  suddenly  step  upon  the  stage, 
**  without  studying  for  the  matter,"  and  exhibit  a  part  of 
his  own,  which  gave  the  audience  much  more  enter- 
tainment than  the  whole  performance  besides. 

But  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Clown  was  to  enter- 
tain the  audience  after  the  play  was  finished,  at  which 
time  themes  were  sometimes  given  to  him  by  some  of  the 
spectators,  to  descant  upon;  but  more  commonly  the 
audience  were  entertained  by  a  Jig,  A  jig  was  a  ludi- 
crous mehical  composition,  often  in  rhyme,  which  was 
sung  by  the  Clown,  who  likewise,  I  believe,  occasion- 
ally danced,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  a  tabor 
and  pipe.  In  these  jigs  more  persons  than  one  were 
sometimes  introduced.  The  original  of  the  entertain- 
ment which  this  buffoon  afforded  our  ancestors  between 
the  acts  and  after  the  play,  may  be  traced  to  the 
satyrical.  interludes  of  Greece,  and  the  Attellans  and 
Mimes  of  the  Roman  stage.  The  Exodiarii  and  Embo- 
UaHce  of  the  Mimes  are  undoubtedly  the  remote  proge- 
nitors of  the  Vice  and  Clown  of  our  ancient  dramas. 

No  writer  that  I  have  met  with,  intimates  that  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  it  was  customary  to  exhibit  more 
than  a  single  dramatic  piece  on  one  day.  Had  any 
shorter  pieces  of  the  same  kind  with  our  modem  &rces, 
(beside  iSty^jigs  already  mentioned,)  been  presented  after 
the  principal  performance,  some  of  them  probably  would 
have  been  printed ;  but  there  are  none  of  them  extant  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  The 
practice  therefore  of  exhibiting  two  dramas  successively 
in  the  same  afternoon,  we  may  be  assured,  was  not  esta- 
Uished  before  that  period.  Jout  though  our  ancient  au- 
diences were  not^  gratified  by  tlie  representation  of  more 
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Ihflin  one  drama  in  the  same  day,  the  enterta]mneiy;'in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  diversified,  and 
the  populace  diverted,  by  vaulting,  tumbling,  slight  of 
hand,  and  morrice-dancing ;  and  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  by  the  extemporaneous  buffoonery  of  the  Clown, 
whenever  he  chose  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  audience : 
by  singing  and  dancing  betweeen  the  acts,  and  either  a 
song  or  me  metrical  jig  already  described  at  the  end  of 
the  piece :  a  mixture  not  more  heterogeneous  than  that 
with  which  we  are  now  daily  presented,  a  tragedy  and  a 
&roe.  In  the  dances,  I  believe,  not  only  men,  but  boys 
in  women's  dresses,  were  introduced :  a  practice  which 
prevailed  on  the  Grecian  stage,  and  in  France  till  late 
in  the  last  century. 

The  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  were  of  various  kinds.  While 
some  part  of  the  audience  entertained  themselves  with 
reading,  or  playing  at  cards,  others  were  employed  in 
less  refined  occupations;  in  drinking  ale,  or  smoking 
tobacco ;  with  these  and  nuts  and  apples  they  were  fiir- 
nished  by  male  attendants,  of  whose  clamour  a  satirical 
writer  of  the  time  of  James  I.  loudly  complains.  In 
1683,  when  Prynne  published  his  Histtiomastixy  women 
smoked  tobacco  in  the  playhouses  as  well  as  men. 

It  was  a  common  practice  to  carry  table-books  to  the 
theatre,  and  either  from  curiosity,  or  enmity  to  the  au- 
thor, or  some  other  motive,  to  write  down  passages,  of 
the  play  that  was  represented ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  imperfect  and  mutilated  copies  of  one  or 
two  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  were 
taken  down  by  the  ear  or  in  short-hand  during  the  ex- 
hibition. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  actors,  in  noblemen's 
houses  and  in  taverns,  where  plays  were  frequently  per- 
formed, prayed  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  their  par 
trons;  and  in  the  publick  theatres,  for  the  kinff  and 

Sieen.    This  prayer  sometimes  made  part  of  the  epuogue. 
ence,  probably,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  the  ad- 
dition of  Vivant  rex  et  regina,  to  the  modem  play-bills. 
Plays  in  the  time  of  our  author,  b^an  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  <and  the  exhibition  was  sometime^ 
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finished  in  two  hours.  Ev^i  in  16679  they  commenced 
at  three  o'clock.  About  thirty  years  afterwards  (in  1696) 
theatrical  entertainments  be^ui  an  hour  later* 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  stage,  Mys- 
teries were  usually  acted  in  churches ;  and  the  practice  of 
exhibiting  religious  dramas  in  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  religion  on  the  Lord'sn^y  certainly  con- 
tinued after  the  Reformation. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  plays  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  publick  theatres  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  on 
other  days  of  the  week.  The  licence  granted  by  that 
queen  to  James  Burbage  in  1574,  which  has  been,  al- 
ready printed  in  a  former  page,  shows  that  they  were 
then  represented  on  that  day  otit  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  John  Field  in  his  Ikclaratian 
ofGo^s  Judgment  at  Paris  Garden^  that  in  the  year 
1580  ^^  the  m^istrates  of  the  city  of  London  obtained 
from  Queene  Elizabeth,  that  all  heathenish  playes  and 
enterludes  should  be  banished  upon  sabbath  dayes." 
This  prohibition,  however,  probably  lasted  but  a  short 
time;  for  her  majesty,  when  she  visited  Oxford  in  1592^ 
did  not  scruple  to  be  present  at  a  theatrical  exhibition 
on  Sunday  night,  the  24th  of  September  in  that  year. 
During  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  thou^  dramatick 
entertainments  were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays,  I 
believe,  no  plays  were  publickly  represented  on  that  day; 
and  by  the  statute  3  Car.  I.  c.l.  their  exhibition  on 
the  Sabbath  day  was  absolutely  prohibited:  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  act  of  parliament,  both  plays  and 
masques  were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays,  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Uiat  king,  and  certainly 
in  private  houses,  if  not  on  the  publick  stage. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  it  was  formerly  a  com-    * 
mon  practice  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  playhouse :  a  . 
circumstance  that  would  scarcely  deserve  consideration, 
if  it  were  not  in  some  sort  connected  with  our  author^s 
history,  a  plausible  story  having  been  built  on  this  found- 
ation, relative  to  his  first  introduction  to  the  stage. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  the  theatre,  anciently,  as 
at  present,  seem  to  have  been  various;  some  going  in 
coaches,  others  on  horseback,  and  many  by  water.     To 
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the  Glo^  playhouse  the  company  probably  were  con- 
veyed by  water :  to  that  in  Blackfriars^  the  gentry  went 
eidier  m  coaches,  or  on  horseback ;  and  the  common 
people  on  foot* 

Plays  in  the  tune  of  King  James  the  First,  (and  pro- 
bably  afterwards,)  appear  to  have  been  performed  every 
day  at  each  theatre  during  the  winter  season,  except  in 
the  time  of  Lent,  when  they  were  not  permitted  on  the 
sermon  days,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday ;  nor  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  except 
by  special  licence ;  which  however  was  obtained  by  a  fee 
paid  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  In  the  summer  season 
the  stage  exhibitions  were  continued,  but  during  the  long 
vacation  they  were  less  frequently  repeated.  However, 
it  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manuscript,  that  ^ 
the  king's  company  usually  brought  out  two  or  three 
new  plays  at  the  Globe  every  summer. 

Though,  from  the  want  of  newspapers  and  other  pfe^ 
riodical  publications,  intelligence  was  not  so  speedily 
circulated  in  former  times  as  at  present,  our  ancient 
theatres  do  not  appear  to  have  laboured  under  any  dis^ 
advantage  in  this  respect;  for  the  players  printed  and 
exposed  accounts  of  the  pieces  that  they  intended  to  ex« 
Ipbit,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  a  list  of  the  cha- 
racters, or  the  names  of  the  actors  by  whom  they  ware 


The  long  and  whimsical  titles  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
quarto  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  were  undoubtedly 
either  written  by  booksellers,  or  transcribed  from  thio 
play-bills  of  the  time.  They  were  equally  calculated  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  idle  gazer  in  the  walks  at  St« 
Paul's,  or  to  draw  a  croud  about  some  vociferous  Auto« 
lycus,  who  perhaps  was  hired  by  the  players  thus  to 
raise  the  expectations  of  the  multitude.  It  is  indeed  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  the  modest  Shakspeare,  who  has 
more  than  once  apologized  for  his  untutored  lineSj  should 
in  his  manuscripts  have  entitled  any  of  his  dramas  most 
excellent  and  pleasant  performances* 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  usage  of  giving  authors 
a  benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition  of  their  piece,^ 
commenced.     Mr.  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  in- 
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timates  that  dramatick  poets  had  anciently  their  benefit 
on  the  first  day  that  a  new  play  was  represented ;  a  re- 
gulation which  would  have  been  very  favourable  to  some 
of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  modem  times,  I  have 
found  no  authority  which  proves  this  to  have  been  th^ 
case  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare ;  but  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  present  [last]  century  it  appears  to  have  oeen  cus- 
tomary in  Lent  for  the  players  of  the  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  first  representation  of  a 
new  play  among  them. 

From  D'Avenant,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  poet  had  his 
benefit  on  the  second  day.  As  it  was  a  general  practice, 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  to  sell  the  copy  of  the  play 
to  the  theatre,  I  imagine,  in  such  cases,  an  author  de- 
rived no  other  advantage  from  his  piece,  than  what  arose 
from  the  sale  of  it.  Sometimes,  however,  he  found  it 
more  beneficial  to  retain  the  copy-right  in  his  own  hands; 
and  when  he  did  so,  I  suppose  he  had  a  benefit.  It  is 
certain  that  the  giving  audiors  the  profits  of  the  third 
exhibiticm  of  their  plEty,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  mode  during  a  great  part  of  the  last  [seventeenth] 
century,  was  an  established  custom  in  the  year  1612; 
for  Decker,  in  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies, 
printfed  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  poet's  third  day. 

The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no  more  than  one  benefit 
on  the  production  of  a  new  play;  and  this  too,  it  seems, 
he  was  sometimes  forced  to  mortgage,  before  the  piece 
was  acted.  Southeme  was  the  first  dramatick  writer  who 
obtained  the  emoluments  arising  from  two  represent- 
ations; and  to  Farquhar,  in  the  year  1700,  the  benefit 
of  a  third  was  granted;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
particular  favour  to  that  gentleman ;  for  for  several  years 
afterwards  dramatick  poets  had  only  the  benefit  of  the 
third  and  sixth  performance. 

The  profit  of  three  representations  did  not  become 
the  established  right  of  authors  till  after  the  year  1720. 
To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addison,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  first  discontinued  the  ancient,  but  humili- 
ating, practice  of  distributing  tickets,  and  soliciting  com- 
pany to  attend  at  the  theatre,  on  the  poet's  nights. 
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When  an  author  sold  his  piece  to  the  sharers  or  pro- 
prietors of  a  theatre,  it  could  not  be  performed  by  any 
other  company,  and  remained  for  several  years  unpub- 
lished ;  but,  when  that  was  not  the  case,  he  printed  it 
for  sale,  to  which  many  seem  to  have  been  induced  from 
an  apprehension  that  an  imperfect  copy  might  be  issued 
from  the  press  without  then*  consent.  The  customary 
price  of  the  copy  of  a  play,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
s^pears  to  have  been  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four-pence.  The  play  when  printed 
was  sold  for  sixpence ;  and  the  usual  present  from  a  pa- 
tron, in  return  for  a  dedication,  was  forty  ^hillings. 

On  the  first  day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the  prices 
of  admission  appear  to  have  been  raised,  sometimes  to 
double,  sometimes  to  treble,  prices ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  practised  on  the  benefit  nights  of 
authors,  and  on  the  representation  of  expensive  plays,  to 
the  year  1726. 

Ihramatick  poets  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  were 
admitted  gratis  into  the  theatre. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  that 
the  king's  company  between  the  vears  1622  and  1641 
produced  either  at  Blackfriars  or  the  Globe  at  least  four 
new  plays  every  year.  Every  play,  before  it  was  re- 
presented on  the  stage,  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Revels,  for  which  ne  received  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mizabeth,  but  a  noble,  though  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  stated  fee  on  this  occasion  rose  to  two  pounds. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  King  James  the  First, 
nor  Charles  the  First,  I  beUeve,  ever  wenttothepublick 
theatre ;  but  they  frequently  ordered  plays  to  be  per- 
formed at  court,  which  were  represented  in  the  royal 
theatre  called  the  Cockpit,  in  Whitehall :  and  the  actors 
of  the  king's  company  were  sometimes  commanded  to 
attend  his  majesty  in  his  summer's  progress,  to  perform 
before  him  in  the  country.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
however,  went  sometimes  to  the  publick  theatre  at  Black- 
friars. I  find  from  the  CoimcU-books  that  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  ten  pounds  was  the  payment  for  a  play  per- 
formed before  her ;  that  is,  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings,  and  four-pence,  as  the  regular  and 
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stated  fee ;  and  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eight* 

race,  by  way  of  bounty  or  reward.  The  same  sum,  as 
learn  from  the  manuscr^t  notes  of  JL>ord  Stanhc^e, 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  to  King  James  the  First,  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  during  his  reign :  and  this  was  the 
stated  payment  during  the  reim  of  his  successor  also. 
Plays  at  court  were  usually  peirormed  at  niffht,  by  which 
means  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  r^umr  exhibition 
at  the  publick  theatres,  which  was  early  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  thus  the  royal  bounty  was  for  so  much  a  clear  proGt 
to  the  company :  but  wh^i  a  play  was  commanded  to  be 
performed  at  any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  London,  by  which  the  actors  were  prevented 
from  deriving  any  profit  from  a  publick  e3diibition  on  the 
same  day,  tne  fee,  as  appears  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  was  in  the  year  1630,  and 
probably  in  Shakspeare's  time  also,  twenty  pounds ;  and 
this  ^cumstance  I  formerly  stated,  as  strongly  indicat- 
ing that  the  sum  last  menticmed  was  a  very  considerable 
produce  oh  any  one  representation  at  the  Blackfriars  or 
Globe  playhouse.  The  office-book  which  I  have  so 
oRen  quoted,  has  frilly  confirmed  my  conjecture. 

The  custom  of  passing  a  final  censure  on  plt^s  at 
their  first  exhibition,  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  our 
author ;  for  no  less  than  three  plays  of  his  rival,  Ben 
Jonson,  appear  to  have  been  deservedly  damned  f ;  and 
Fletcher's  Faitkfid  Shepherdess^  and  The  Knight  of  the ' 
burning  Pestle^  written  by  him  and  Beaumont,  underwent 
the  same  &te. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the  emoluments 
of  a  successfiil  actor  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  They 
had  not  then  annual  benefits,  as  at  present  The  clear 
emoluments  of  the  theatre,  after  deducting  the  nightly 
expences  for  lights,  men  occasionally  hired  for  the  even- 
ing, &c.  which  in  Shakspeare's  house  was  but  forty-five 
^hillings,  were  divided  into  shares,  of  which  part  be* 
longed  to  the  proprietors,  who  were  called  housekeepers, 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  actors  accord- 

f  This  offensive  term  appears  to  have  been  as  old  at  least  as  Sir 
W.  D'Avenant's  time.    C. 
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ing  to  their  rank  and  merit.  I  suspect  that  the  whole 
clear  receipt  was  divided  into  forty  shares,  of  which 
perhaps  the  housekeepers  or  proprietors  had  fifteen,  the 
actors  twenty-two,  and  three  were  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  new  plays,  dresses,  &c.  From  Ben  Jonson's 
Poetaster^  it  should  seem  that  one  of  the  performers  had 
seven  shares  and  a  half;  but  of  what  integral  sum  is 
not  mentioned.  The  person  alluded  to,  (if  any  person 
was  alluded  to,  which  is  not  certain,)  must,  I  think, 
have  been  a  proprietor,  as  well  as  a  principal  actor. 
Our  poet  in  Ins  Hamlet  speaks  of  a  Hxiiole  share^  as  no 
ocmtemptible  emolument;  and  fi'om  the  same  play  we 
learn  that  some  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a  shore.' 
Others  probablv  had  still  less. 

It  appears  m>m  a  deed  executed  by  Thomas  Killi- 
grew  and  others,  that  in  the  year  1666,  the  whole  profit 
arising  firom  acting  plays,  masques,  &c.  at  the  King's 
theatre,  was  divided  into  tmelve  shares  and  three  quarters^ 
of  which  Mr.  Killigrew,  the  manager,  had  two  shares 
md  liatee  quarters ;  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  state- 
ment in  another  very  curious  paper,  (which  however 
was  probably  exaggerated,)  each  share  produced,  at 
&e  lowest  calculation,  about  250L  per  ann.  net; 
and  the  total  dear  profits  consequently  were  about 
SI  871.  10s.  Od. 

These  shares  were  then  distributed  among  the  pro<» 
prietors  of  the  theatre,  who  at  that  time  were  not  actors, 
the  performers,  and  the  dramatick  poets,  who  were 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  theatre,  and  received  a  part 
of  the  annual  produce  as  a  omipensation  for  the  pieces 
which  they  produced. 

Ii^  a  pi^er  delivered  by  Sr  Henry  Herbert  to  Lord 
Clarendon  and  tbe  Lord  Chamberlain,  July  11,  1662, 
he  states  the  emolinnent  which  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew 
then  derived  (firom  his  two  shares  and  three  quarters,) 
at  19L  6s.  Od.  per  week ;  according  to  which  statement 
each  share  in  the  king^s  company  produced  but  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  a  year.  In  Sir 
William  D'Avenant's  company,  bora  the  time  their  new 
tiieatre  was  opened  in  Portugal  Row,  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  (April  1662 J  the   total  receipt   (after  de- 
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ducting  the  nightly  charges  of  <<  men  hirelings  and  other 
customary  expences,")  was  divided  into  fifteen  shares,  o£ 
which  it  was  agreed  by  articles  previously  entered  into, 
that  ten  should  belong  to  D'Avenant:  viz.  two  <^  towards 
the  house^rent,  buildings^  scaffolding,  and  making  of 
frames  for  scenes;  one  for  a  provision  of  habits,  proper* 
ties,  and  scenes,  for  a  supplement  of  the  said  theatre ; 
and  seven  to  maintain  all  the  women  that  are  to  perform 
or  represent  women's  parts,  in  tragedies,  comedies,  &c. 
and  in  consideration  of  erecting  and  establishing  his 
actors  to  be  a  company,  and  his  pains  and  expences  for 
that  purpose  for  many  years."  The  other  five  shares 
were  divided  in  various  proportions  among  the  rest  of 
the  troop. 

In  the  paper  above  referred. to  it  is  stated  by  Sir 
Heary  Herbert,  that  D'Avenant  '^  drew  from  these 
ten  shares  two  hundred  pounds  a  week;"  and  if  that 
statement .  was  correct,  each  share  in  his  playhouse 
then  produced  annually  six  hundred  pounds,  suppos- 
ing the  act*-ing  season  to  have  then  lasted  for  thirty 
weeks. 

Such  were  the  emoluments  of  the  theatre  socm  after 
the  Restoration ;  which  I  have  stated  here,  from  authen- 
tkk  documents,  because  they  may  assist  us  in  our  con- 
jectures concerning  the  profits  derived  from  stage-exhi- 
Utions  at  a  more  remote  and  darker  period. 

From  the  prices  of  admission  into  our  ancient  theatres^ 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  I  formerly  conjectured  that  about  twenty  pounds 
was  a  considerable  receipt  at  the  Blackfiiars  and  Globe 
theatre,  on  any  one  day ;  and  my  conjecture  is  now  con^ 
firmed  by  indisputable  evidence.  In  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert's (Mce-book  I  find  the  following  curious  notices 
on  this  subject,  under  the  year  1628: 

<^  The  kinges  company  with  a  generall  consent  and 
alacritye  have  given  mee  the  benefitt  of  two  dayes  in  the 
yeare,  the  one  in  summer,  thother  in  winter,  to  bee 
taken  out  of  the  second  daye  of  a  revived  playe,  att  my 
owne  choyse.  The  housekeepers  have  likewyse  given 
their  shares,  their  dayly  charge  only  deducted,  which 
comes  to  some  21.  5s.  this  25  May,  162.8. 
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^<  The  benefitt  of  the  first  day,  beiog  a  very  un*- 
«easonable  one  in  respect  of  the  weather,  comes  but 
unto  4L  153.  Od." 

Tbi»  agreement  subsisted  for  five  years  and  a  half, 
during,  which  time  Sir  H^ry  Herbert  had  ten  ben^ts, 
the  most  profitable  of  which  produced  seventeen  pound% 
and  ten  sdiiUings,  ;2e;^  on  the  22d  of  Nov.  1628,  when 
Fletcher's  Custom  ^  the  Country  was  performed  ^t 
BMckfriars ;  ai^Kl  the  least  emolument  which  he  received 
was  on  the  i^epresentation  of  a  play  which  is  not  named, 
at  die  Globe,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1632,  which 
produced  only  the  sum  of  one  pound  and  five  shillings^ 
after  deducting  from  the  total  receipt  in  each  instance 
the  nightly  charge  above  mentioned.  It  also  appears 
that  his  clear  profit  at  .an  average  on  each  of  his  nights, 
was  8L  19s.  4d.  and  the  total  nightly  receipt  was  at  an 
average — llL  4s.  4d.     • 

On  the.SOt^  of  October,  1633,  the  managers  of  the 
kai^s  company  agreed  to  pay  him  the  fixed  sum  of  ten 
pounds  '  every  Christmas,  and  the  same  sum  at  Mid- 
summer, in  Ueu  of  his  two  benefits,  which  sums  they 
re^ilarly  paid  him  from  that  time  tiU  the  Inreaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars.  > 

From  the  receipts  on  these  benefits  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  prices  were  lower  at  the  Globe  theatre, 
and  that  therefore,  though  it  was  much  larger  than  the 
winter  theatre  at  Blackfiriars,  it  did  not  producea  greater 
sum  •  of  money  on  any  r^resentation.  If  we  suppose 
tw^ltypounos,  dear  of  the  nightly  charges  already 
mentioned,  to  have  been  a  very  oonsiderabk  receipt  at 
either  erf*  these  houses,  and  that  this  sum  was  in  our 
poet's  time  divided  into  forty  shares,  of  which  fiifteen 
were  appropriated  to  the  housekeepers  or  proprietors, 
three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays,  stages 
habits,  &c.  and  twenty-two  to  the  actors,  then  the.per- 
foraner  who  had  two  snares  on  the  representation  of  each 
play,*  received,  when  the  theatre  was  thus  successful^ 
twenty  shillings.  But  supposing  the  a»emg-^  nightly 
receipt  (after  deducting  the  nightly  expences)  to  be  about 
nine  pounds,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case,  then 

VOL.  I.  [l] 
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'hi4  riightly  diyidend  would  be  but  nine  shillings,  and  his 
weekly  profit,  if  they  played  five   times  a  week,  two 
pounds  five  shillings.     The  acting  season,  I  believe,  at 
that  time  lasted  forty  weeks.     In  each  of  the  companies 
then  subsidtinff  there  were  about  twenty  persons,  six  of 
whom  probably  were  principal,  and  the  others  subordi^ 
nate ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  two  shares  to  have  beai 
the  reward  of  a  principal  actor;  six  of  the  second  class 
perhaps  enjoyed  a  whole  share  each ;  and  each  of  the 
remaining  eight  half  a  share.     On  all  these  datOf  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  performers  of  the 
first  class  did  not  derive  from  their  profession  more  than 
tiinety  pounds  a  year  at  the  utmost.  Shakspeare,  Heminge^ 
Condell,  Burbadge,  Lowin,  and  Taylor  had  without  doubt 
other  shares  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders ;   but  what 
the  different  proportions  were  which  each  of  them  poj^- 
sessed  in  that  right,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 
According  to  the  supposition  already  stated,  that  fifteen 
shares  out  of  forty  were  appropriated  to  the  proprietors, 
then  was  there  on  this  account  a  sum  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  annually  to  be  divided  among 
them.     Our  poet,  as  author,  actor,  and  proprietor,  pro- 
bably received  from  the  theatre  about  two   hundred 
pounds  a  year.     Having  after  a  very  long  search  lately 
discovered  the  will  of  Mr.  Heminge,  I  hoped  to  have 
derived  from  it  some  information  on  this  subject;  but  I 
was  cKsappointed.     He  indeed  more  than  once  mentions 
his  severed  parts  or  shares  held  by  lease  in  the  Globe  and 
Blackfiiars playhouses;  but  uses  no  expression  by  which 
the  valu6  of  each  of  those  shares  can  be  aseertained. 
His  books  of  account,  which  he  appears  to  have  regu- 
larly kept,  and  which,  he  sajrs,  "will  show  that  his  shares 
yielded  him  **  a  good  yearly  profit^  wiD  probably,    if 
they  shall  ever  be  found,  throw  much  l^ht  on  our  early 


[lus  scanty  and  meagre  were  the  apparatus  and 
accommodations  of  our  ancient  theatres,  on  which  those 
dramas  were  first  exhibited,  that  have  since  engaged  the 
attention  of  so  many  learned  men,  and  deUghted  so  many 
thousand  spectators.    Yet  even  then,  we  are  told  by  a 
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writer  of  that  age^-  <<  dramatick  poesy  was  to  lively 
expressed  and  represented  on  the  publiek  stages  and 
theatres  of  this  city,  as  Rome  in  the  auge  of  her  pomp, 
and  glory,  never  saw  it  better  performed;  in  respect 
of  the  action  and  art,  not  of  the  cost  and  sumptuous*- 


The  history  of  the  stage  as  far  as  it  relat^  to  Shak- 
speare,  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods :  the 

Seriod  which  preceded  his  appearance  as  an  actor  or 
ramatick  writer ;  that  during  which  he  flourished ;  and 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  his  death.  Having 
now  gone  through  the  two  former  of  these  periods,  I  shau 
take  a  transient  view  of  the  stage  from  the  death  of  our 
great  poet  to  the  year  174*1,  still  with  a  view  to  Shak- 
speare,  and  his  works. 

Soon  after  his  death,  four  of  the  principal  companies 
then  subsisting,  made  a  union,  and  were  afterwards  called 
The  United  Companies:  but  I  know  not  precisely  in 
what  this  union  consisted.  I  suspect  it  arose  from  a 
penury  of  actors,  and  that  the  managers  contracted  to 
permit  the  performers  in  each  house  occasionally  to 
assist  their  brethren  in  the  other  theatres  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  plays. 

After  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  the  plays  of  Fletcher 
appear  for  several  years  to  have  been  more  admired,  or  at 
least  to  have  been  more  frequently  acted,  than  those  of 
our  poet  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  Firsts  Fleteher's  pieces  had  the  advantage  of  novelty 
to  recommend  them.  I  believe,  between  the  time  of 
Beaumonf  s  death  in  161 5  and  his  own  in  1625,  this  poet 

4  SirGeoi)geBuc.  Tlii«  writer,,  m  I  hav«  already  okwerved^  wrote 
an  expreM  treatise  concerning  the  English  stage,  .^^hich  was  never 
printed,  and,  I  fear,  is  now  irrecoverably  lost. 
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produced  at  least  twenty-five  plays.  Sir  Aston  Cokain  has 
informed  us,  in  his  poems,  that  of  the  thirty-five  pieces 
improperly  ascribed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
folio  oiition  of  1647)  much  the  ^eater  part  were  written 
after  Beaumonf  s  death ;  and  his  account  is  partly  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Henry  Herberts  Manuscript,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Fletcher  produced  eleven  new  plays  in 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life.  If  we  were  possessed  of 
the  Register  kept  by  Sir  George  Buck,  we  should  there, 
I  make  no  doubt,  find  near  twenty  dramas  written  by 
the  same  author  in  the  interval  between  1615  and 
1622. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant,  about  sixteen  months  after 
the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  obtained  from  his  Majesty 
(Dec.  13,  1638,)  a  grant  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  ann.  which  he  enjoyed  as  poet  laureat  till  his 
death.  In  the  following  year  (March  26,  1639,)  a  pa- 
tent passed  the  great  seal  authorizing  him  to  erect  a 
playhouse,  which  was  then  intended  to  have  been  built 
behind  The  Three  Kings  Ordinary  in  Fleet-street:  but 
this  scheme  was  not  carried  into  execution.  I  find  fi'om 
a  Manuscript  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  that 
after  the  death  of  Christopher  Beeston,  Sir  W.  D'Ave- 
nant was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (June  27, 
1639,)  **  Governor  of  the  King  and  Queens  company 
acting  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  during  the  lease 
which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beeston,  alias  Hutcheson,  hath  or 
doth  hold  in  the  said  house:"  and  I  suppose  he  ap- 
pointed her  son,  Mr.  William  Beeston,  his  deputy, 
for  fi'om  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  ofiice-book,  he  appears 
for  a  short  time  to  have  had  the  management  of  that 
theatre. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1659,  some  months  before 
the  Restoration  of  K.  Charles  II.,  the  theatres,  which 
had  been  suppressed  during  the  usurpation,  began  to 
revive,  and  several  plays  were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull 
in  St.  John's  Street,  in  that  and  the  following  year,  be- 
fore the  rettim  of  the  king.  In  June,  1660,  three  com- 
panies seem  to  have  been  formed ;  that  already  men- 
tioned, one  under  Mr.  William  Beeston  in  Salisbury 
Court,  and  one  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  under 
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Mr.  Rhodes,  who  had  been  wardrobe-keeper  at  the 
theatre  in  Blackfriars  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  still  retained  his 
office  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  these  companies  the  same  emoluments  which  he 
had  formerly  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  plays ;  but 
after  a  long  struggle,  and  after  having  brought  several 
actions  at  law  against  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  Mr.  Bet- 
terton,  Mr.  Mohun,  and  others,  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  claims,  and  his  office  ceased  to  oe  attended 
with  either  authority  or  profit.  It  received  its  death 
wound  from  a  grant  from  King  Charles  II.  under  the 
privy  signet,  August  21,  1660,  authorizing  Mr.  Thomas 
Killigrew,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majesty's  bed- 
chamber, and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  to  erect  two  new 
playhouses  and  two  new  companies,  of  which  they  were 
to  have  the  regulation;  and  prohibiting  any  other 
theatrical  representation  in  London,  Westminster, 
or  the  suburbs,  but  those  exhibited  by  the  said  two 
companies. 

Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  having  been  a  great  admirer 
of  Shakspeare,  and  having  taken  the  trouble  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  [last]  century,  when  he  was  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  of  travelling  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  to 
collect  materials  for  Mr.  Rowe's  life  of  our  author,  is 
entitled  to  particular  notice  from  an  editor  of  his  works. 
Very  inaccurate  accounts  of  this  actor  have  been  given  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica  and  several  other  books.  It  is 
observable,  that  biographical  writers  often  give  the  world 
long  dissertations  concerning  facts  and  dates,  when  the 
fact  contested  might  at  once  be  ascertained  by  visiting 
a  neighbouring  parish  church :  and  this  has  been  parti- 
cularly the  case  of  Mr.  Betterton.  He  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  Betterton  (under-cook  to  King  Charles  the 
First)  and  was  baptized,  as  I  learn  from  the  register  of 
St  Margaret's  parish,  August  11,  1635.  He  could 
not  have  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1656,  as  has  been 
asserted,  no  theatre  being  then  allowed.  His  first  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  Cockpit,  in  DruryLane,  in  Mr. 
Rhodes's  company,  who  played  there  by  a  license  in  the 
year  1659,  when  Betterton  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

[I  3] 
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He  married  Mrs.  Maiy  Saundersoh,  ail  actress^  who  had 
been  bred  by  Sir  William  D* Avenant,  some  time  in  the 
year  166S,  as  f^pears  by  the  Dramatis  Persofue  of  The 
Sighted  Maidy  printed  in  that  year.  From  a  paper  now 
before  me,  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  entitled  a  Brtr- 
tnat  of  matters  to  be  proved  on  the  trial  of  an  action 
brought  by  him  against  Mr.  Betterton  in  1662,  I  find 
that  he  continued  to  act  at  the  Cockpit  till  Noyember^ 

1660,  when  he  and  several  other  performers  entered  into 
articles  with  Sir  William  D'Avenant;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  began  in  that  month  to  play  at  the  theatre 
in  Salisbuqr  Court,  firom  whence  after  some  time,  I  be- 
lieve, they  returned  to  the  Cockpit,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row  near  Lincoln's 
Iqh  Fields. 

On  the  15th  of  Nov.  1660,  Sir  William  D'Avenant'a 
company  began  to  act  under  these  articles  at  the  theatre 
in  Salisbury-court,  at  which  house  or  at  the  Codroit 
they  continued  to  play  till  March  or  April,  1662.  tn 
October  1660,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion on  the  case  against  Mr.  Mohun  and  several  others 
of  Killigrew's  company,  which  was  tried  in  Dec^nber^ 

1661,  for  representing  plays  without  being  licensed  by 
him,  and  obUuned  a  verdict  against  them.  Encoun^^ 
by  his  success  in  that  suit,  soon  after  D'Avenant's  com- 
pany opened  their  new  theatre  in  Portu^  Row,  he 
brought  a  similar  action  (May  6,  1662,)  agamst  Mr.  Bet- 
terton, of  which  I  know  not  the  event.  In  the  decla- 
ration, now  before  me,  it  is  stated  that  D'Avenanf  s  con^< 
pany,  between  the  15^  of  November,  1660,  and  the  6th 
of  May  1662,  produced  ten  new  plays,  and  100  revived 
plays ;  but  the  latter  number  being  the  usual  style  of 
declarations  at  law,  may  have  been  inserted  without  a 
strict  reoard  to  the  &ct. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  likewise  brought  two  actions  on 
the  same  ground  against  Sir  William  D' Avenant,  in  one 
of  which  he  failed,  and  in  the  other  was  siiccessibl.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  Sir  William  in  June  1662 
besought  the  king  to  interfere. 

The  actors  who  had  performed  at  the  Red  Bull,  acted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Killigrew  during  the  years 
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1660,  1661,  1662,  and  part  of  the  year  1663,  in  Git>* 
bon's  teanifHDourt  in  Vere  Street,  near  Clare-market ; 
during  which  time  a  new  theatre  was  built  for  them  in 
Dniry  Lane,  to  which  they  removed  in  April,  1663. 
In  the  list  of  their  stock-plays,  there  are  but  three  of 

Downes  the  prompter  has  given  a  list  of  what  he  calls 
the  principal  old  stock  plays  act^  by  the  king's  servants, 
(which  tide  the  performers  under  Mr.  Killigrew  ac- 
quired,) between  the  time  of  the  Restoration  ^^d  the 
junction  of  the  two  companies  in  1682;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  only  plays  of  Shakspeare  performed  by 
them  in  that  period,  were  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  OtheUoj  and  Julius  Casar. 
Mr.  Hart  represented  Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur; 
Major  Mohun^  lago,  and  Cassius ;  and  Mr.  Cartwrightj 
Falstaff.  Such  was  the  lamentable  taste  of  those  timesf 
that  the  plays  of  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  Shirley  wercf 
much  oftener  exhibited  than  those  of  our  author.     . 

Sir  William  D'Avenant*s  Company^  after  havmg 
played  for  some  time  at  the  Cockpit  in  I>rury  Lane,  and 
at  Salisbury  Court,  removed  in  March  or  April  1662, 
to  a  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
fields.  Mr.  Betterton,  his  principal  actor,  we  are  told 
by  Downes,  was  admired  in  the  part  of  Pericles,  which 
he  frequently  performed  before  the  opening  of  the  new 
theatre;  and  while  this  company  continued  to  act  in 
Portugal  Row,  they  represent^  the  following  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  it  should  seem  those  only :  Macbeth 
and  The  Tempest^  altered  by  D'Avenant;  King  Lear^ 
Hamlet^  King  Henry  the  E^kth^  Borneo  and  Juliet^  and 
Tweljfih'night.  In  Hamlet^  the  Prince  of  Denmark  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Betterton;  the  Ghost  by  Mr. 
Richards;  Horatio  by  Mr.  Harris :  the  Queen  by  Mrs. 
Davenport;  and  Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Saunderson.  In  Ro* 
meo  and  Juliet,  Romeo  was  represented  by  Mr.  Harris; 
Mercutio  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  and  Juliet  by  Mrs.Saunder- 
son.  Mr.  Betterton  in  Ihve^h  Night  performed  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  and  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  King.  He  was  without 
doubt  also  the  performer  of  King  Lear.  Mrs.  Saunder- 
son r^resented  Catharine  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth^ 

[I  4] 
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and  it  mav  be  presumed,  Cordelia,  and  Miranda.  She 
also  pertoimed  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Betterton, 
Macbeth. 

The  theatre  which  had  been  erected  in  Portugal  Row, 
being  found  too  small,  Sir  William  D'Avenant  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  playhouse  in  Dorset  Garden,  near 
Dorset  Stairs,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  see 
completed;  for  he  died  in  May,  1668,  and  itwasn<^ 
opened  till  1671. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1671,  D'Avenant^s  com- 
pany removed  to  their  new  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens, 
which  was  opened,  not  with  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
but  with  Dryden's  comedy  called  Sir  Martin  MaraU.  , 

Between  the  year  1671  and  1682,  when  the  King^s 
and  the  Duke  of  York's  servants  united,  (about  which 
time  Charles  Hart,  the  principal  support  c£  the  former 
company  died,)  King  LeitTj  Tinum  (^  Athens^  JMhubeiky 
and  The  Ternpest,  were  the  only  plays  of  our  author  that 
were  exhibited  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens ;  and 
the  three  latter  were  not  represented  in  their  original 
state,  but  as  altered  by  D'Avenant  and  ShadwelL  Be- 
tween 1682  and  1695,  when  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Bet- 
terton, Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  obtained  a 
licence  to  open  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
OtheUoy  A  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream^  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew^  are  the  only  plays  of  Shakspeare  which 
Downes  the  prompter  mentions,  as  having  been  per- 
formed by  the  united  companies :  A  Midsummer'-l^ighfs 
Dream  was  transformed  into  an  opera,  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  was  exhibited  as  altered  by  Lacy.  Dryden's 
Troihis  and  Cressida^  however,  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Twelfth  Nighty  Macbeth,  King  Henry  VUL 
thdim  Ccemr,  and  Hamlet,  were  without  doubt  some- 
times represented  in  the  same  period:  and  Tate  and 
Durfey  furnished  the  scene  with  miserable  alterations  of 
Coriolanus,  King  Richard  //.,  King  Lear,  and  Cj/mbc'- 
line.^     Otway's  Cairn  Marius,  which  was  produced  tn 

i  King  Richard  II,  and  King  Lear  were  produced  by  Tate  in 
1681,  before  the  union  of  the  two  companies;  and  Coriolanus,  under 
the. title  of  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealthy  in  1682.  In  tiie 
same  year  appeared  uurfey's  alteration  of  Cymbelkie^  under  the  title 
of  The  Injured  Princess, 
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i  680,  ui^uiped  the  place  of  our  poet'ft  Romeo  and  Juliet 
for  near  seventy  years,  and  Lord  Lansdown's  Jew  of 
Venice  kept  possession  of  die  stUge  from  the  time  of  its 
first  exhibition  in  1701,  to  the  year  1741.  Dryden's 
All  for  Love^  from  1678  to  1759,  was  performed  instead 
of  our  author's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  and  D'Avenant's 
alteration  of  Macbetk  in  like  manner  was  preferred  to 
our  author's  tragedy,  from  its  fbst  exhibition  in  166s% 
for  near  eighty  years. 

In  the  year  1700  Gibber  produced  his  aheration  of 
King  Richard  IIL  I  do  not  find  that  this  play,  which 
was  so  popular  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  performed 
from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  play  with  Gibber's  alterations  was 
once  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  170S,  and  lay  dor- 
mant firom  that  time  to  the  28th  of  Jan.  1710,  when  h 
was  rerived  at  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket; 
since  which  time  it  has  been  represented,  1  believe, 
more  firequently  than  any  of  our  author's  dramas,  except 
Handet. 

On  April  23,  1704,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  was  performed  at  St  James's, 
by  the  actors  of  both  houses,  and  afterwards  publickly 
represented  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
May  18,  in  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Betterton's  company; 
but  aldiougli  the  whole  force  of  his  company  was  exerted 
in  the  representation,  the  piece  had  so  little  success,  that 
it  was  not  repeated  till  Nov.  8,  1720,  when  it  was  again 
revived  at  the  same  theatre,  and  afterwards  frequently 
performed. 

From  1709,  when  Mr.  Rowe  published  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  die  exhibition  of  his  plays  became  much 
more  frequent  than  before.  Between  that  time  and 
1 740,  our  poet's  Hamlet,  Jidius  Qpsar,  King  Henry  FIIL, 
Othello,  King  Richard  III.,  King  Lear,  and  the  two 
parts  of  King  Henry  IF.  were  very  frequently  exhibited. 
Still,  however,  such  was  the  wretched  taste  of  the 
audiences  of  those  days,  that  in  many  instances  the  con- 
temptible alterations  of  his  pieces  were  preferred  to  the 
originals.  Durfe/s  Injured  Princess,  which  had  not 
been  acted  from  1697,   was  again   revived  at  Drury 
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Laiiie,  October  li;  1717i  and  afterwards  cfiBarapreseiiled. 
Even  Bavenscroft^  J^i^  Andronicusj  in  whioi  all  Uie 
£iultB  of  tbe  or^pnal  are  greatly  aggravated,  took  its 
liim  on  the.  sc^e,.  and  after  an  intermission  of  fifteen 
years  was  reviyed  at  X)rary  Lane  in  August,  1717,  and 
after!im^  fi'equenily  perfonded  both  at  that  theatre  and 
die  AealDe  in  linooln's  Inn  Fields,  where  it  was  ck* 
hibited  for  the  first  time,  Dec  21,  1720.  CoricianuSf 
which  had  not  been  acted  for  twenty  years,  was  revived 
at  thfe  theatre  hi  Untoki's  Inn  Fields,  Dec  15,  1718; 
and  in  Dec  1719,  King  Rkhard  II.  was  revived  at  the 
same  Aeatre;  but  probably  neither  of  these  plays  was 
then  represented  as  originally  written  by  Shakspeare.^ 
Meamre  for  Meamarey  which  had  not  been  acted,  I 
imagine,  firom  jdie  timeof  tbe  suppression  of  the  theatre^ 
in  1^42,  was  revived  at  the  same  theatre,  Dec  8,  1720, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  producing  Mr.  Quin  in  the  character 
of  the  Duke,  which  he  fi^uently  performed  with  success 
in  that  and  the  fi>llowmg  years.  Much  Ado  about  No^ 
things  which  had  not  beai  acted  for  thirty  yearsf,  was 
feVived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  Feb.  9,  1721 ;  but  after 
two  representations,  on  that  and  the  following  evening 
was  laid  aside  In  Dec  172S,  King  Hemy  y.  was  an- 
pounced  for  representation,  ^^  on  Shakspeare's  foun- 
dation," and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  six  times  in  that 
month;  after  which  we  hear  of  it  no  more:  and  on 
Feb.  26,  1737,  King  John  was  revived  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. ,  Neitiier  of  these  plays,  I  bdiieve,  had  been  ex- 
hibited fipom  tlie  time^  of  die  down&U  of  the  stage  —  At 
the  same  theatre  our  poet's  second  part  of  King 
Hemy  IV.  which  had  for  fifty  years  been  driven  from 
the  scene  by  the  play  which  Mr.  Betterton  substituted  ii| 
Its  place,  resumed  its  station,  beiog  produced  at  Coven( 
Garden,  Feb.  16,  17S8;  and  on  me  23d  of  the  same 
month  Shlikq)eare's  King  Henry  V.  was  preformed  there 
as  oriffiiially  written,  after  an  interval,  tf  the  theatrical 
advertis^nent  be  correct,  of  for^  years.    In  tbe  follow- 

0  in  the  theatrical  advertisenenty  Feb.  S,  1738»  JTm  BuMrdlL 

euch  was  iheii  (Mro^ced  at  QoVcnt  Garden,)  was  taid  not  tahave 
n  acte4  iot  forty  years. 
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itig  March  the  same  company  once  exhibited  7^  Fint 
Part  of  King  Hemy  VL  for  the  first  time^  as  they  as- 
serted, for  fifty  years.  ^  As  wu  like  it  was  amiounced 
for  representation  at  Dniry  Lone,  December  20,  1740, 
as  not  having  been  acted  for  for^  years,  and  represented 
twentynsix  times  in  that  seaaon.  At  Goodman's  fields, 
Jan.  15,  1741,  The  Wintet's  Tale  was  announced,  as 
not  having  been  acteid  for  one  hundred  years';  but  was 
not  equally  successfiil,  being  only  performed  nine  times. 
At  Drunr  Lane,  Feb.  14,  1741,  The  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
which,  1  bdUieve,  had  not  be^  acted  for  one  hundred 
years,  was  once  more  restored  to  the  scene,  by  Mr* 
Macklin,  who  on  that  night  first  represented  Shylock; 
a  part  which  for  near  fifty  years  he  performed  wlu  un- 
rivalled success.  In  the  following  month  the  company 
at  Goodman's  Fields  endeavoured  to  niftke  a.stand 
aeainst  him  l^  producing  ASs  xoell  that  ,ends  lajeH 
idiich,  they  asserted,  ^^  had  not  been  acted  since  Sb$kr 
speare's  time."  But  the  gi'^at  theatrical  event  of  this 
year  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Garrick  at  the  dieatre 
in  Goodman's  Fields,  Oct  9,  1741 ;  whose  good  taste 
led  him  to  stady  Ae  plays  of  Shakq)eare  with  more  as- 
siduity than  any  of  his  predociessprs.  Since  tha(  ^me^ 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Ganick's  admirable  performance 
of  many  of  his  principal  characters,  the  frequent  repre- 
sentation of  his  plays  in  nearly  their  original  state,  imd 
above  allj  the  various  researches  which  hkve  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  illustrating  his  woirks, 
our  poet's  reputation  has  b^n  yearly  increasing,  and  is 
now  fixed  upon  a  basis,  wbidi  neither  the  lapse  of  tihie 
nor  the  fluctuation  of  opinion  will  ever  be  able  to  shake. 
Here  therefore  I. conclude  this  imperfept  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Finglish  Stage. 

7  Kiag  Bemy  Vl^  altere4  fijoin  Sbakspeare  by  Theophilus  Gibber, 
wMpec&cnied  by  a  ^unuQor  compf^ny  «t  Drury  Lane,  July  5,  17S3 ; 
but  It  met  with  no  succen,  bdng  represented  only  once. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S   PLAYS. 


In  our  former  edition  of  this  worfc,  we  gave  the  order 
in  which  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  first  edition,  1 1  vohiraes, 
octavo,  1790,  supposed  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  to  have 
been  written,  along  with  the  order  for  which  George 
Chahners,  Esd,  in  nis  **  Supplemental  Apology  for  me 
Believers  in  tine  Shakspeare  Papers**  contended,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Malone.  We  shall  now  reprint  both 
those  lists,  accompanied  by  a  new  chronology  brought 
forward  in  the  edition  of  Malone's  Shakspeare  edited  by 
the  late  Mr.Boswell,  in  1821,  21  volumes,  octavo. 


•    latEdit:    '   w»™w».     s^Edit 

1.  The  Comedy  of  Errors 1598  ......1591 ...  ..1393 

2.  Love's  Labour's  Lost i 1594......  1592 1594 

S.  Romeo  and  Jutiet  1595 1592  ......  1596 

4.  Henry  VI.  the  First  Part  ,.  1589 159S ......  1589 

5.  Henry  VL  the  Second  Part  i*.  1591 1595 1591 

«.  Heniy  VL   the  Third  Part  1591 1595......  1591 

7.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 1595 1595 1591 

8.  Kichardlll 1597 1595 1593 

9.  Richard  II 1597 1596 ......  1598 

10.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 1601 1596  ......  1601 

11.  Henry  IV.  the  First  Part  1597 1596 1597 

12.  Henry  IV.  the  Second  Part 1598 1597 1599 

13.  Henry  V 1597 1597 1599 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice 1598  ......  1597.*....  1594 

15.  Hamlet 1596 1597 1600 

16.  King  John   , 1596 1598 1596* 

17.  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  1592 1598 1594 

18.  The  Taming  of  the  Shiew 1594 1598 1596 

19.  AU's  WeU  that  Ends  Well 1598 1599 1606 

2a  Much  Ado  About  Nothing   1600 1599 1600 


*  In  the  list  given  in  Mr.  Malone's  last  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.,  no 
mention  is  made  of  King  John,  but  the  above  b  the  data  which  he 
assigns. 
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1  l«c  Edit  •    ca""*ew-  .   sd  Bdit 
SI.  As  You  Like  It  1600 1599 1599 

22.  TroQus  and  Creasida  1602 1600 1602 

23.  Timon  of  Athens    1609 1601 ......  1610 

24.  The  Winter's  Tale   1604 1601 1611 

25.  Measure  for  Measure 160S 1604 1603 

26.  Lear 1605 1605 1605 

27.  Cymbeline    1605 1606 1609 

28.  Macbeth     1606 1606 1606 

29.  Julius  Cesar    1607 1607 1607 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra    1608 1608 1608 

31.  Coriolanus    1610 1609 1610 

32.  Hie  Tempest    1612 1613 1611 

33.  The  Twelfth  Night 1614 1613 1607 

34.  Henry  VIII 1601 1613 1603 

35.  Othello 1611 1614 1604 


Pericles  and  Titus  Andronicus  are  omitted  in  the 
above  lists  as  not  Shakspeare's,  although  inserted  in  all 
the  late  editions  of  his  plays. 
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Abate^  to  depress,  sink,  subdue, 

iii.  219.;  vL  155.572. 
AJBC'bookp  a  catechism,  iv.  1 90. 
Jibfects,  servile  persons,  vL  9. 
Aale^  to  qualify  or  uphold,  yvL 

105. ' 
Abortive,  XBX^ang  before  its  time, 

V.  425. 

i|&fo^flrfe,highl3(accompU8hed,per- 

fect,  vii.  514. 
Ahued,  decdyed,  vii.  250. 
Aby,  to  pay  dear  for,  iL  550, 
J^«m,  abyss,  L  10. 
Aastue,  accusation,  v.  599. 
Adneve^to  obtain,  v.  461, 
Acquittance^  requital,  viii.  515. 
iMofly  direction  by  mute  sij;n8, 

u.  15J.;  chaige  or  accusation^ 

vuL  450. 
Aciian4akingt  litigious,  viiL  45« 
Additioni,  tides  or  descriptions, 

iii.  254.  J   vi.  515.  522.  554.; 

viii.  10.  45. 
Address,  to  make  ready,  i.  252. 

ii.  385.  iii.  45. 
Addtytsed,  or  addrest,  ready,  ii 

548.  ¥.86.175.    vii.  44.  494. 


Advance,  to  prdfer,  to  raipe  to 

honour,  vL  412. 
Adversity,  contrariety,  vL  560. 
Advertisement,    admonitiom    H, 

259. 
Advertising,  attentive,  ii.  18J. . 
Advice,  consideration,  discretioA* 

thought,  i.  155.  ii.  187.  iii.  81. 

252,524,  iv.  296.  vU.  1^42. 
Advise,  to  consider,  recollect^  viii. 

41. 

Adnsed,not  pFe€afk»ntttofA,«9»c 

tious,   iiL  24.    iv.  29&  J^46l, 

viii.  425. 

^  afraid,  L  62. 

^c^  love,  ii.  580. 

Section,  various  meamngf  o^  ii. 

422.  ill.  417. 509. 
iij^clMNMji^  affected,  ii.  35. 

4^<toM>p«86ion8^  inordinate  «k- 
sires,  v.  88. 

Affeered,  confiim^d,  17.^^51. 

Jmed,  betrothed,  iii.  385. . 

Jffinid,  joined  by  affinity^  vi.  27R. 
viiL4l7.46l.* 

Affront,  tjf^  meet  or  ftfce,  iii,  ^. 
I  '   vii  .527*  vUi.  520. 

Affy,  to  betroth  in  marrii|^  v. 
I       426. 


*  In  a  Up"  cise8,.iiistMd  of  an  cKplanation,  the  reader  is  meiely  leferfed 
» where  the  word  oocura,  and  wher^  it  is  given  with  various  meanings  or 


toi 
conjectures. 
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A^lel-bafyf   a  ^minutive  beio^ 

11L331. 
Agnise,  acknowlege,  confess,  viii. 

436, 
'  A-good,  in  good  earnest,  i.  1 7 1.    . 
Aiery,  the  nest. of  an  eagle  or 

hawky  iv.  it65.  vU  29. 
Aim,  guess,  encouragement,  sus- 
picion, 1.1 4 1.1 80.2  J5.  vii.  1J« 

viii.  563. 428. 
Alder4iefeit,    beloved  above*  all 

things,  V.554. 
Ale,  amerryjneetui^  i.  135^ 
Allow,  to  approve,  L  224.   ii.  8. 

iii,4l9.4G3,  v.  78,  vi.  156^309. 

477.  vSl.  32.  59.  ^ 
Allowance,  approbation,  viii.  326. 

420.  \ 
Amaze,  to  perplex  or  infuse, 

1.284.  jii»  106.  iv.  244,  254. 291. 

vi.  J.32.  ' 
Ames-ace,  the  lowest  chance  of 

tl^e  dice,  iii.  232. 
ilfftor^sunk  and  dispirited,  iii.  378r 
^»,a8if,iL294. 
Anchor,  an^oret,  viiL  334. 
Ancient,  an  ensign,  v.  43. 
Amgi^,  ia  the  ni^ht,  jii.  125:  - 
i49ui(fl?r|/etallati.on,  vii.  336.  - 
Anthropophaginian,  a -cannibal,  i. 

267,.  . 

AnticK  the  fool  of  the  old  farces, 

iv.j33j..   , 
J9i/i^tt%,  old  age,  y,  20. 
An^r^,^j^i^  and  dens,  viii.  432. 
^PP<^T^^  seemii^  not  real,  iii. 

68.';    heiriapparent,    or   next 

clami^jl^  4J8.   ; 
i<ppe«M,'to  acciise,  vii.  159»~ 
-^fffiff^  i^i^^^  «PP<lcent^  vi^ 

578. 
AppfyyM)  fft|end-^»  GOiiridier,  vi, 

28gii  A.J  V.  '       . 
4pf>oiii/m^»^,  preparation,  11. 135. 

vi.349. 
Apprehemnot^  opinion^  v.  285. 
Apprek^nnve,qaKkto  understand, 

V.  84.  vii.^45. 
Approbation,  entrj  on  probation, 
ii.  102.;  jnopf,  ui.  436.  vii. 251. 
Approof,  proof,  approbation,  iii. 
208.     ,      .    .         , 


Approve,  to  justify,  iii.  52 ;  to 
make  good,  to  establish,  viii. 
258. ;  to  reconwiend  ti»  f^pro- 
bation,  398.  •:'    v*  '.^ 

Apprwteit  feltf  exporieiioei^  i. 
178* ;  conviceed  by  ppQtiaf,?^. 

461*   ,      -;     '  .     ir.r     V-v-  ■• 

Appratfers,  peraoiia<  who'^^,^  ^. 
274.  .  .    '     .//  u.i'.-i  ,nf:^'.'-      - 
Aqua-vUcB,  strong3vaterfl,'iiM3. 
Arbitrate,  to  determiae^'tv,>  i€7« 
Arch,  chief,  viii.  42.         .-  * 
Argentine,  silver,'  "rk^  547*- 
^rgter,  Algiers,  L  21.       «• 
Argosies,  ships  of  great  burthen, 

galleons,  iii.  7.  - 

Argument,  subject  for' convers- 
ation, evidence,  proo^  ii.  230. 
326.  iii.  137.  463.  if.  411.  v. 
168.  vi.424.  ". 

ilrfn,totakeupinrtii0am]s,vM.326. 
Aroint,  avaunt,  be  gone,iv*  81. 
A'Tow, '  succeMivtiy,  *^otik  .  titet 

another,  iv.  60.       *     •      ' . 
^if .practice  a8di8thigiisdiedfi>bm 
theory,  v.  133;  theory,  vii.  72. 
Articulate,  to  enter  into  articles, 

vi.  517.  M 

Articulated,  exhibited  in  articles, 

iv.  472.  ■  ^  •  • 

Artificial,  ingenious,  artfiil,  i?.  3»5. 
As,  as  if,  iii.  516.  iv.  108.  -  * 

^jj9^c^,  countenance,  iv,  20.  • 
.^((i^TerftOft,  sprinkling,  1.70.      '    " 
Assay,  test,  viii.  428. 
Assinego,  ahe-a»s,>n.'094i* 
Assurance,  conveyance  or  deed, 

iii.  376.  I         . 

AMitfhed,  affiancsed,  iv.M.s^t. 
Astrin^er,  a  falconer,  iii.  285. 
Ateg,  nstigadon,  from  Ate,  the; 
mischievous  goddess  that  in- 
cites bloodsb^,!!.  4A>.  v     ' 
Atomies,  umaxte  particieB  cMseem* 
ible  in  a  stream  of  sunshine 
that  breaks  into  a  tlltfkened 
room,  iiL  146.;  atoma,*  viii.  159. 
Aione,  to  reconcile,  iv.  d85.  vi. 
483.  592;    vii.  126.  248;    *vfii. 
504. 
Attasked,  reprehended|t;orrected, 
•  viM.  07-  • 
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Attended^  Waited  ibr,  y.  SA9.  vl 
.   519. 

Aitent,  attentive,  rm,  S72. 
Aitomey,  deputation,  vi.  127. 
Attomeyshw,    the     discretional 

Bgeacy  of  another,  v.  344. 
Attonuedf  supplied  b^  substitu* 

tionofembMsies,  iii.410. 
AUribuOvc,  that  which  attributes 

or  gives,  vi.  S99. 
ijmitm^r  contemptuous  dismisdon, 

▼L182. 
Averrmgf  confirming,  yii.  352. 
Audadoui,  sgmtedg  animated,  ii. 

423. 
Audrey,  a  corruption  of  Ethel- 

dreda,  iii.  158. 
Auffuri,  auguries  or  prognostica- 
tions, ir.  135, 
Auhtford,  adverse,  viL  540. 
AMeiUick^  an  epithet  applied  to 

the  learned,  iiL  320. 
A»fH  reverend,  worshipful,    i. 

157.  V.  74. 
Awlesi,  not  (nroducing  awe,  vi.  56. 


Baoearei  stand  back,  give  place, 

iiL  341. 
Saie,  misery,  calamity,  vL494. 
BaUfid,  baneful,  v.  340. 
BMed,  bathed  or  piled  up,  iv. 

583. 
Saht,  the  oil  of  consecration,  iv. 

551. 
Bands  bond,  iv.  44. 279.  vii.  153. 
Btmdog,  village  dog  or  mastifl^  v. 

373.- 
Bmik^  to  sail  along  the  banks,  iv. 

261. 
Jtomtf^,  cursing,  v.  331. 
Bimqtieif  a  slight  refection,  a  de- 
sert, iu.  5»$,  vii.  144. 
Bms,  curses,  viii.  62. 
Bar,  barrier,  v.  231.< 
J$aHfedy  caparisoned  in  a  warlike 

manner,  vL  6. 
Barfkdf  full  of  impe^ments,  ii.  1 5. 
Barm,  yeast,  ii.  297. 
Bam,  or  bmm,  a  child,  iiL  834. 
VOL.  I. 


.8K 


BarnacU,  a  kind  of  shell  fish,  i 

Bate,  (fi^onoured,  vi.  442. 

Base,  a  rustic  game,  called  prison- 
base,  vii.  334. 

Bates,  a  kind  of  dress  used  by 
knights  on  horseback,  vii.  488. 

BatUukt^  a  species  of  cannon,  iv 
413. 

Batta,  Spanish,  'tis  enough,  ilL 

327. 
Battard,  raisin  wine,  Ii.  148.  iv. 

418. 
Bat,  a  club  orsta£^  viii.  108. 
Bate,  strife,  cbntention,  i.  805. 
Bale,  to  flutter  as  a  hawk,  iii.  37 1 . 
BaUet,  an  instrument  used  by 

washers  of  dothes,  iiL  185. 
Batten,  to  grow  fat,  viiL  348. 
Battle,  armv,  vi.  84. 
Bavin,  brusbwood,  iv.  446. 
Bawcock,  a  jolly  code,  iii.  416.^ 
Bay,  the  apace  between  the  main 

beams  or  a  roof,  IL  115. 
Bay'window,how  windqw,  one  in 

a  recess,  iL  71. 
Beak,  the  forecastle,  or  the  bolt- 
sprit,  i.  17. 
Beard,  to  oppose  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, iv.  457. ;  to  set  at  defi- 
ance, viii.  312. 
Bearing,  carrii^  demeanor,  ti. 

211.  iiL  31. 
Bearmg'doth,  a  mantle  used  at 

christenings,  iii.  461. 
Beat,m  falconry, to  flutter, v. 376, 
Beating,    hammering,    dwellmg 

upon,  L  95. 
Beaver,  helmet  in  general,  ▼.  78. 

viii.  273. 
Bedc,  a  salutation  made  with  the 

head,  vi.  414. 
Beeomed,hecaaafig,  vin.825.     < 
Beetle,  to  hang  over  the  base, 

viiL  883. 
Beiing,  abode,  vii.  254. 
Belm^gmgt,  endowments,  n.  94. 
Be^mete,  be-measure,  iii.  381. 
Be-moiled,  be-draggled,  be-mired, 

iii.  566, 
Bending,  unequal  to  the  weight, 
I      V.  242. 
Benefit,  beneficiary,  v.  341.        ^ 
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Bertt,  the  utQiOfit  degree  oi  any 

passioa,  it  251, 
JSenumbed^   inflexible,    immove- 
able, vi.  305. 
BeshreWf  iU  befaU,  ii.  508. 
Betty  bravest,  v.  170. 
Bestowed^  left,  ii.  141.;   8towe4 

or  lodged,  iv.  15. 
Bestrat^kt,  ^stVBXk^t    or    di«^ 

tracted,  iu.316. 
B^em^  to  give,  to  pour  out,  iL 

287.;  to  permit  or  suffer,  viii. 

270. 
Bewray,  betray,  discover,  v.  476. 
.   viii,  44.82. 
Bezonian,  a  term  of  reproach,  v. 

U1.427. 
Bid,  .to  invite,  iii.  181.  vii.  585.; 

to  pray,  iv.  96. 
Biding,  fuace,  abiding,  vii.  487. 
Bigging,  a  kind  of  cap,  v.  91. 
BUherry,  the  whortleberry,  i.  278. 
JSilbo,  a  Spanish  Uade  of  peculiar 

excellence,  i,  251. 
Bilboet,  a  species  of  fetters,  de- 

scriU^d,  viii.  592, 
Bill,  a  weapon  carried  by  watch- 
men, ii.  2$6.;  various  meanings 

of,  iii.  IQ7. 1  ^iticles  of  apcusa^ 

tion,  V.  289. 
JStr<2-^a//,aspe(^esofaiTow,  ii.  194. 
J&iMon,blind,  vi.  522.  viii.  315. 
Blank,  the  white  mark  at  which 

an  arrow  is  shot,  viii.  1 1 .  556. 
Bkttt,  burst,  viii.  579. 
Blear,  to  deceive,  iii.  594. 
Blench,  to  start  oW,  ii.  169.  iii. 

424.  vi.  266,  v\u*Sia. 
P/^^,  blended,  mixed,  ii.  22.  m,56. 
Bhnd^orm^  the  slow*  worm,  ii. 

506. 
Blistered,  pu&d  out  like  blisters, 

vi..l62,    . 
Blood,  ancestry,    iv.  285.;    high 

spirits,  true  metal,  V.514.;  pas- 

aonSj  natural  propensities,  vi. 

505. 450. 
Blood-boUered,  daubed  with  blood, 

iv.  145. 
Bhum,  puffed  or  swollen,  vii.  229. 

547.  viii.  97. 
Blows,,  swells,  vii.  192, 


Blunt,  stupid,  insensible,  v.  SB9» 
Board,  to  accost,  to  address,  viii. 

504. 
Bobb,  to  trick,  to  make  a  fool  of, 

viii.  520. 
Bodged,  bc^^ed,  made  bungling 

work,  V.  484. 
Bodkin,  a  small  digger,  viii.  521. 
Bold,  confident,  ii.  582. ;  to  em* 

bolden,viii.  115. 
Boldness,  confidence,  ii.  1 59. 
Bolted,  sifted,  refined,  v.  156. 
Bolting4iutch,  the  receptacle  in^ 

which  the  meal  is  bolted,  iv.450v^ 
Bombard,  or  bumbard,  a  barrel,  i. 

47.  iv.  450.  vi.249. 
Bombast,  the  stuffing  of  dothes, 

iv.  426. 
Bona-robas,  strumpets,  v.  58. 
Bond,  bounden  duty,  vii.  116. 
Bony,  or  bonny,  di^rent  mean* 

ings  of,  iii.  121. 
Book,  paper  of   condidons,  iv. 

442,  444. 

Boot,  profit,  advantage,  something 

over  and  above,  ii.  126.    iii. 

495.  vi.99,  viii.  150. 
Bore,  demeaned,  v.  490. 
Bore,  the  caliber  of  a  gun,  the 

cap^dtyofthe  barrel,  viii*  575* 
Bores,  stabs  or  wounds,  vi.  149. 
Bosky,  woody,  i.  75. 
Bosom,  wish,  heart's  desire, ii.  1 6 6. 
Bots^Yfonas  in  the  stomach  of  » 

horse,  iv.  405.  vii.  486. 
Bourn,  boundary,  rivulet,  iii,  41 7.- 

vi.  515.  vii.  98.  viii.  79.  lOl. 
Bow,  yoke,  iii.  154. 
Brace,  armour  for  the  arm,  vii.- 

487. ;  state  of  defence,  viii.  428. 
Braeb,  various  meanings  of,  iii.- 

510.  vi.296.  viii.  29. 
Braid,  craftyoydeceitfid,iii.  269. 
Brake,  a  thicket,  furze4>ush,  ii. 

109.314.  V.514. 
Brave,  to  make  fine  or  splemfid, 

iii.  581.  vi.  150. 
Bravery,  showy  dress,  ii.  102.  iii. 

122. 
Brawl,  a  Idod  of  dance,  ii.  590. 
Breach  of  the  sea,  brealofig  of  the 

sea,  ii.  25. 
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Sreatt,  voice,  IL  29. ;  suHace»  vi 

458. 
JSreatiy  breadiing,  tL  508.  352^; 

voice;  461.  . 
Breathe,  to  utter,  vi.440. 
Breathed^    inured   by  constant 

practice,  vi.  59J. 
Breathing,  complimeirtar]^,  iii.  87. 
Breedkedy  various  meanings  of, 

iv.  115; 
Breeehmgy  liable  to  scbool-boj 

punidimcnt,  iii.  35J. 
Bridal,  the  nuptial  feast,  viii.  494. 
Brief,  a  short  account,  letter,  or 

enumeration,  ii.  346.  iii.  236. 

iv.  196.  468. 
Bring,  to  attend  or  accompany, 

V.  158. 
Brixe,  the  gad  or  horse-fly,  vi, 

280.  vii.  169.  ' 
Brodcked,  spitted,  transfixed,  v. 

227.  vii.  425. 
Brock,  a  badger,  ii.  42. 
Broke,  to  deal  with  a  pander,  iii. 

256. 
Broken,  toothless,  iiL  291. 
Broker,  a  matchmaker,  a  procur- 
ess or  pimp,  i.  110.  viii.  279. 
Brooch,  an  ornionental  buckle,  ii. 

448. 
Brooched,  adorned   as   with    a 

l»ooGh,  vii.  908. 
Brotherhoods,  confristemiiies  or 

corporations,  vi.  283. 
Brow,  height,  v.  464. 
J?rot09ttiii,th0nameof  asect,!!.  51 . 
Brtdi,  noise,  report,  v.  5B5i,  vi. 

478. 
Bruited,  reported  with  clamour, 

iv.  171.  y.  280. 
Brush,  detrition,  decay,  v.  463. 
BudUe,  to  bend,  to  yield  to  pres- 
sure, V.  12. 
Bugs,  bugbears,  terrors,  iii.  336. 

V.  S60i  vii.  51i5. 
Bulk,  tiie  body,  vi.  34. 
Buuiard^    See  Bombard. 
Bunting,  a  bird  outwardly  like  a 

skylark,  iii  242. 
Burgonet,  a  Itindof  helmet,  v. 

458.  vii.  117. 
.Stirf/,  broken,  iii.  310. 367. 


Bury,  to  conceaA,  to  keep  secpet,* 

iv.  355. 
Bush,  the  sign  of  a  public4ionse, 

iii.  192. 
i7M^,wood^,iv.470.  See  Bosky. 
But,  only,  iii.  297. 432.  viii.  104; 

unless,  iii,  354.  3S3.;   except 

iv.  217.  vii.  172. 
Butt'Shaft,  an  arrow  to  shoot  at 

butt»witb,  ii.380. 
Buxom,   obedient,  under  good 

command,  v.  181. 
By,  according  to,  iii.  214.;  by 

means  of,  iv.  303. 
B^rlakin,  by  our  ladykin  <Mr  littlo 

lady,  i.  63.  ii.  312. 

e. 

Caddis,  a  narrow  worsted  galloony 

iii.  477.  iv.  417. 
Cade,  a  barrel,  v.  429. 
Cadent,  falling,  viii.  55. 
Cage,  a  prison,  v.  430. 
Cain^oloured,  yellow,  i.  205. 
Caitiff,  various  meanings  of,  i  v.28  7. 
Cal<^ulate,  to  foretell  or  prophesy, 

vii.  20. 
Cativer,  a  spedes  of  mudcet,  v.  65« 
Call,  to  visit,  vii.  113^ 
CaUet,  a  lewd  woman,  viiL  51 1.  • 
Calling,  appellation,  iii.  1  lo. 
C%i6n,  qualm,  V.  41. 
Canary,  a  sprightly  nimble  dance, 

ii.  390.  in.  222. 
Candie-waisters,  those  who  sit  up 

all  night  to  drink,  ii*  259. 
Canker,  the  dog-rose,  iv.398. 
Cansiick,  candlestick,  iv.  439. 
Cantel  or  Cantle,  a  corner  or  piece 

of  any  thing,  iv.  438.  vii.  168.i 
Cantons,  cantos,  ii.  23. 
Cannas,  to  sift,  v.  263.  ^ 

Canvas'climber,  a  sailor  who  climbs 

to  adjust  the  sails,  vii.  518. 
Cap,  the  top,  the  principal,  vi.  465. 
Cap,  to  salute  by  taking  off  the 

cap,  viii.  415.  « 

Capable,  perceptible,  iii  158.;  in- 
telligent, quick   of  a{)preken- 

sion,  vi  62.  855,    viii  356*; 

ample,  capacious,  486. 
[k]2 
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CapUtUaie,  to  make  head,  iv.  448. 
Capon,  metaphor  for  a  letter,  ii. 

598.' 
Capricious^  lascivious^  iii.  1 52. 
CapHout,  capacious  or  redpient, 

iii.216. 
Caracfc,  a  ship  of  great  bulk,  yiii. 

425.^ 
Carbonadoedy  scotched  like  meat 

for  the  eridiron,  iii.  284 .  !▼.  48 1 . 
Cardi  perhaps  a  seapchart,  iv.  82. 
Carcy  to  maxe  provision,  to  take 

care,  vii.  472. 
Carcy  inclination,  viu.  2ia 
Carres,  the  motion  of  a  horse, 

i.l95. 
CarAron^^,  necklace  or  chain,  iv.  26. 
Carly  clown  or  husbandman,  vii. 

3.72. 
Carloi,  peasant,  iii.  161. 
Carper y  a  critic,  vi.  459. 
Caypet-contideration,  explanation 

of,  ii.  62. 
Carriage,  import,  viii.  261. 
Cam<?3,  conducted  or  managed, 

vi.l47. 
Carry,  to  prevail  over,  vi.  381. 
Cart,  a  chariot,  viii.  332. 
Case;  contemptuously  for  skin,  ii. 

80.;  outside-garfo,  126.  , 
OeUe^  to  strip  n&ed,  iii.  260. 
Caiques,  helmets,  v.  129. 
Cassock,  a  horseman's  great-coat, 
'  iii.  275. 
Cast,  to  empty,  as  a  pond,  il.  136.; 

to  dismiss  or  reject,  viii  421. 

454.463. 
Cast,  cast  up,  reckoned,  v.  100. 
Castilian,  an  opprobious  term,  i. 

•  228. 

CoMtiliano  vuifjo,  a  cant  term  of 

contempt,  u.  10. 
Cataian,  ^ome  kind  of  sharper, 
'  i;3l4. 
Catling,  a  small  lute-string  made 

of  catgut,  vi.  535.  viii.  2S5. 
Cavaieroes,  mry,  gay  fellows,  v. 

•  109. 

Camare',  a  delicacy  made  of  the 
roe  cmT  8ti«;|eon,  viii.  313. 

Cautelous,  inttdious,  cautious,  vi. 
574.  viL28. 


Ctase,  Aeccosse,  Sk,  fii.296.;^ 
stop,  vi.  415. 

CeMKre,  judgment,  opinion,  i.  109. 
iii.  430.  V.  278.  368.  vi.  51.  viii. 
118.  277.  540. 

CCTurarei" to  judge,  v.  554. 

Cb»t<re(/,  sentenced,  ii.  107.;  esti- 
mated, iv.  204. 

Centuries,  companies  of  an  hun- 
dred men  each,  vi.  513. 

Ceremomes,  honorary  ornaments, 
tokens  of  respect,  ^i.  7. 

Ceremonious,  superstitious,  vi.  58. 

Certes,  certainly,  in  truth,  i.  es<, 
ii.407.  iv.  51.  viii.  416. 

Cess,  measure,  iv.  403. 

Chace,  a  term  at  tennis,  203.      ^ 

CAotr,  throne,  vi.  129. 

Gianiter,  ancient  name  for  Lon- 
don, vi.  56, 

Chamber,  sr  species  of  great  gun, 
V.  42.  vi.  166. 

Chamberers,  men  of  intrigue,  viii. 
480. 

Campion,  an  open  country,  u.  43. 

Chance,  fortune,  vii.  170.  222. 

Changeling,  a  diild  changed,  iiL 
461, 

Channel,  a  kennel,  v.  501. 

Character,  description,  iif.  459; 
hand-writing,  vm,  42. 

Chardcter,to'mt/d,to  infix  strong- 
ly, viii.  277. 

Charactery,€tie  matter  with  which 
letters  are  made,  i.  279. 

Chares,  task-work,  vii  210. 

Charge,  to  put  to  expenee,  i.  222. 

Giarge,  commission,  employment, 
vi.435. 

Charge-house,  die  free<4chool,  ii« 
424.' 

Chariest,  most  cautious,  viii.  276. 

Charineu,  caution,  i.  215.  - 

CharitajUe,  dear^endearing,  vi.  408. 

CharM s-wmn,  the  oonstdlation 
called theBear,  iv.  403. 

Charwxo,  a  sort  of  sweet  wine,  v. 
368. 

Charter,  a  privily,  vi.  515. 

Chium^f  vows  m,  ex{dained»  i. 
164, 

Chaudron,  entrails,  iv.  140, 
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i^keoier^  eschelitoiuv  an  office  id 
the  exchequer,  i.  203. ;  a  ganie- 

.  »te^,  y.  43.  . 

Checicy  command,  controul,  vii. 
288. 

Cheeky  to  object  to,  to  rebuke,  viii. 
.  576,  421. 

Oiecksy  probably  for  ethicks,  iii. 

Cheery  countenance,  li.  322.  754. 
iu.  60. 

^'^-pi^,  a  play  wi^h  cherry- 
stones, il  ^9,     , 

(^eveKil,  BO^  or  kid.leather,  ii.45. 

.  vi.  18^.  viiL  182. 

C^ewy  to  ruminate,  consider,  yii. 

Chewety  a  noisy  chattering  bird, 

.  iv..47K  

Cladey  to  resound,  to  echo,  to 
.  s^ojd,  to  bet  Amorous,  v.  165. 

vi.208.  280.  viL7K 
C^^*^  sound,  iL  339. 
Chidingy  noisy,  vii.  504.  ^ 
Ctildf,9i  female  infant,  iii.  460. 
C%t^(i^,  unseasonably  pregnant, 

Chopiny  a  high  shoe  or  clog,  viii. 

312, 
Q^/ghy  ,a  bir4  of  the  daw  kind, 

i.  43.  lit  319.  viii.  396. 
Cbmifiny  the  white  cloth  put  on 
.  a  new  bapUsed  child,  y.  159. 
ChryUaUf  f^es,  v.  160. 
f^ucky  chicken,  a  term  of  endea&- 

ment^ii.425. 
f!h^gF't  ricby  ayaricious,  iv.  410. 
Geairiae^  the  scar  of  a  wound, 
.   iii.  158. 

drcuoutancey  detail  t>f  an  argu- 
.  ment,  yi.  529.;  circumlocution, 
^   yiiL  415. , 
£^ito^redtal,iy.477. 
CUey  to  incite,  i.  128.;  to  show, 

to  prove,  iii.  217. 
GvUy  grave  or  solemn,,  iii.  142. 
.  .y.^4JUyixi*l9S. 
dvUy  human  creature,  any  thing 
.  huiiiaQ,yii.^K>4. 
Clach4uhy  a  beggar's-dish,  ii.  146. 
Clawy  to  flatter,  iL  204.  404. 
CZror,  rpuri^  blameless^  innoii^nt? 


,  i.67.;    j^ifitf.  My,  perfectly, 

iv.  9.  vii.  19. 
dearest,  purest,  freest  from  evil, 

viii.  102. 
dear  story,  a  species  of  window* 

in  a  church,  &c.  ii.  71. 
Cleave,  to  unite  with  dosely,  i.  77.^ 
Clerkly,  \\ke  a  scholar,  i.  121.  268. 
diffy  a  key  in  muack,  vi.  364, 
Cmg,  to  shrink  or  shrivel  up,  iy. 

169. 
CUnquant,  glittering,  shining,  vi* 

144.  , 

Clip,  to  embrace,  to  infold,  iii. 

510.  iv.  259.   vi.  585,  vii.  194. 

229.       .        .    .;  > 

Closely,  secretly,  privately,  iv.  259. 

vi.91. 
Clout,  the  white  mark  at  which 

archers  take  aim,  ii.  401..  v.  59. 
.   viii.  103.  » 

Clown,  a  licensed  jester  in  families, 

iiL209.  211. 
C/»&«,.  a.  popular  cry  on  a  streets 

quarrel,  iii.  180.  viii,  144, . . 
dutched,  grasjsed,  vi.  569.  ^ 

Coach-fettovQ,  one  who  draws  with 

a  confederate,  i.  217. 
Coasting,  conciliatory,  inviting^  vi 

351. 
Coblotjf,  a  crusty,  uneven  loaf,  vi* 

294. 
Codle,  cock-boat,  viiL  100. 
Cockle,  a  weed,  vi.  549.  > 

Cockled,  inshelled  like  a  cockle, 

ii.420. 
Cock'Shut^Hme,  twilight,  vi.  122.  > 
Codling,  anciently  an  immature 

apple,  ii,  20. 
Cojfitt,  the  cavity  of  a  raised  pie, 

vii.  447. 
Cog,  to  falsi^,.to  lie,  to  defraud, 

u.  434*  yi.  380.      ' 
Cognkdnce,  the  badge  or  token, 

vii«S78. 
Coigne,  comer,  iv.  96.  vn.  501, 
Co^,  bpstle,  stir,  ii.  272.  viii.  521. 
Cold,  naked,  iii.  201.  ^ 

Col^ffH,  tp  assemble  by  observa- 
tion, v..39  5. /_;    .         \'      V 
Co//^c^ioni  coroifi^y,  coASc^i^enca^ 

vii.  360.  viJlsSr.    "^       *■ 
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^oOM,  bladt,  tfnuMed  with  eod, 

ii.287.  iaii,461. 
Co^ery  foriDcrlj  a  term  of  the 

highest  reproach,  ii.  58. 
Colour,  pretence,  vii.  283. 
CohuraMe,  spedous,  iL  407. 
Cohuriy  appearancesy  ii.  407* ;  de- 
ceits, v.  281. 
CoU,  to  fool,  to  trick,  iv.  408. 
Cfhmmrfy  a  joint  bargain,  viii.  261. 
Comlnnate,  betrothed,  ii.  141. 
CanUfine,  to  bmd,  iiL  189. 
Ckmdnnedy  bound  by  agreement, 
Kii.  160. 

Cmrforting,  aiding,  iii.  442. 
Cofmmenoe,  to  ^ve  a  beginning, 

V.85. 
Conmended,  committed,  lii.  454. 
CommUkniy  authority,  power,  viii. 

820. 
Comin<Mftfy,interest,profit,iy.215. 

V.22. 
Comnumfy,  a  comedy,  iiL  520. 
Con^Mctj  made  up  of,  lii.  ISO. 

iv.  39. 
Compamonj  fellow,  iii.  299.  iv.  5 1 . 

^.581.  vii.  72.264.  Tiii.5l2. 
Company y  companion,  iii.  270. 
Cen^paratiiDe^  a  dealer  in  compari<> 

sons,  iv.  446. 
Compare^  comparison,  vi.  524. 
Compassed^  round,  iii.  381. 
Compassianate,  plainttve,  ir.  294 


Concent,  conneet^  fcaftatony  vat 

general,  v.  140. 
Conclusion,  determinadoB,  resolu- 
tion, vii.  208>» 
Concluthru,  experiments,  iii.  27. 

▼ii.  229. 255.  Tlii.  355. 4«6. 
Conciwy,  concupiscence,  vi.  570. 
CbfMt&on,  temper,  character,  qua-' 
lities,  i.  149.   iiL  16.  ill.  275. 
401.  V«  196.  250.  259.  vL  102. 
yii.  504.  viii.  95. 451. 505.;  art» 
vL596.;  vocataoni  orincfina^- 
tions,  vi.  456.  vii.  52. 
Condolement,  s<htow,  viii.  268. 
Conduct,  conductor,  L  95.  iv.549. 

V.595.  viii.  195.  248. 
Conet^-catched,  deceived,  cheated, 

iiL  395. 
Coney^catcher,  a  cheat  or  sharper,. 

L  195. 
CoigfeMf^tt,  [Mrofession,  vi.289. 
Conject,  conjecture,  viii.  475, 
ConjectureygasDicion,  iL  248. 
Confound^  to  aestroy,  iv.  11.  vii^ 
155.248.;  to  expend,  tocon-< 
8ume,  vi.  510.  VU.  99.  548. 
Confounded,yfOTu  or  wasted,  v.  1 6&* 
Consent,  to  agree,  v.  24.  ^ 

Consent,  conspiracy,  ii.  442. ;  will, 
iv.  104.;  assent,  287.;  united 
voice,  vL  476. 
Consigned,  sealed,  vi.  545. 
Constat,  to  stand  upon,  vii.  480. 


Competitors,  confederates  or  asso- 1  Consort,  company,  i.  158^ 
dates,  L 136.  iL  70. 585.  vii.  I  Qmsort,  to  keep  company  vritb^ 


112.147 

Complements,  accomplishments,  iL 
570.  V.  156. 

Complexknifhumovar,  viiL281. 

Comply,  to  compHment,  viii.  510. 
400. 

Compose,  to  come  to  a  composi- 
tion, viL  122. 

Composition,  contract  or  baigmn, 
ii.  178. ;  consistency,  conoord- 
ancy,  viii.  427. 

(imposture,  composition,  com- 
post, vi.  467. 

Comptible,  submissive,  ii.  20. 

Con,  to  know,  iii.  274. 

Conceit,  fanciful  conception, 
thought,  iv.  45.  228.  vL  71. 
vii.  504.  viii.  1^.  550, 


vm.  243. 
Constancy,  connsteacy,  stability^ 

ii.546. 
Constant,  firm,  determined,  viu.  7* 

114. 
Constanify,    certainly,     without 

fluctuation,  ii.  152. 
Contemptible,   contemptuous^  ii; 

224. 
Continent,  die  thinft  which  cOn- 

tains,  vii.  205.  vih.  68. 562. 
Continents,  banks  of  rivers,    iL 

299. 
Continuate,  uninterrupted,  viii. 

495. 
ContracOony    marriage   contract^ 

viii.  547,  -  * 

Contrarious,  different,  ii,  1 53. 
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Conirive^  to  spend  and  wear  out, 
Hi.  338. 

Control,  to  confute,  i.  29. 

Convent,  to  serve  or  agree,  ii. 
87. 

Conventedi  cited,  summoned,  iL 
176.  vi,232. 

Conversationj  familiar  intercourse, 
vi.  74. ;  conduct,  behaviour,  viL 
144.481. 

Converse,  interchange,  li.  453. 

Conpersion,  change  of  condition, 
iv.  190. 

ComferHte,  convert,  iv.  S56. 

Convey,  to  perform  slight  of  hand, 
iv.  555. ;  to  manage  artfully,  viii. 
81. 

Conveyance,  theft,  fraud,  v.  261. 
530. 

Convince,  to  overpower,  subdue, 
convict,  iv.  101.  155.  vi.301. 
vii.  250. 475. 

Convicted,  overpowered,  baffled, 
iv.229. 

Convive,  to  feast,  vi.  359. 

Cbpr,  to  encounter,  to  engage, 
lii.  120.  vi.  156. 

Cope,  covering,  vii.  S58. 

Copged,  rising  to  a  cop,  or  head, 
vu.  469. 

Copy,  theme,  iv.  57. 

Coragio,  an  exclamation  of  en- 
couragement, i.  94. 

Corinthian,  a  wencher,  iv.  416. 

Corky,  dry,  withered,  husky,  viii. 
83. 

Comers,  bye-places,  ii.  166. 

Corollary, nnrpiuB,  i.71. 

Coronet,  a  crown,  v.  340. 

Corrigible,  corrected,  vii.  204. 

Costard,  the  head,  ii.  392.  vi.  37. 
viii.  108. 

Coster-^m&nger,  meanly  merce- 
nary, V.  19. 

Cote,  to  overtake,  viii.  308. 

Ooied,  quoted,  observed,  or  re- 
garded, ii.  411. 

Cotsale,  Cotswood  in  Gloucester- 
shire, i.  192. 

Covered,  hollow,  iii.  156. 

CotaU,  to  make  account^  to  reckon 
upon,  viii.  -396. 


Count  Conjbci,  a  tp&Aom  Mble* 

man,  ii.  2S5» 
Countenance,  false  appearance,  hy- 
pocrisy, ii.  1 75. 
Counterfeit,  a  likenesh,  a  portrait, 

iii.  54.  vi.474. 
CotmterpomtSp  oounterpams,  iii. 

350. 
County,  county   earl,  ii.  84.  2SS. 

iii.  262.  viii.  S14. 
Cousin,    meaning  of,    in    Shak- 

speare's  time,  vi.  47. 
0>mer,  to  sink  by  bending  the 

hams,  vii.  523. 
Q>wl^qf,  a  staff  for  carrying  a 

large  tub,  L241, 
Coy,  to  soothe  or  stroke,  ii.  355. 
Ooyed,  cdndescended  unwillingly^ 

vi.  598. 
Cf^stril,  a  eowafd  cOck,  ii  10.  V 

a  mean  or  drunken  feUow,  vii. 

535. 
Comer,  a  tailor  or  botcher,  ii.  31. 
Chd),.9^  wild  apple, ii,  297.. 
Crack,  dissolution,  iv.  144. 
Crack,  a  boy  or  child,  v.  58.;  a 

boy^hild,  vi.  503. 
Cranks,  windings,  vi  493.    . 
Crants,  chants,  viii.  389. 
Crare,  a  small  trading  vessel,  vii. 

318. 
Craven,  a  degiene^te^  dispirited 

cock,  iii.  346. 
Craven,  mean,  cowardly,  v.  307. ;. 

to  make  cowardly,  vii.  294.  viii. 

361. 
Create,  compounded  or  made  up, 

V.  152. 
Cr^tien^,  creditable,  ii.  168.;  cre- 
dible, iii.  4 17. 
Credit,  account,  information,  ii« 

74.;  credulity,  iv.  32« 
Credit,  a  ^reat  light  set  upon  a 

beacon,  iv.  435. 
Cressive,  increasing,  v.  133. 
Crest,  the  top,  the  height,  ii.  41 7. 
Crestiess,  those  who  have  no  right 

to  arms,  v.  283. 
Crisp,  curline,  winding,  i.  75.  iv, 

396. ;  curled,  b^t,  hollow,  vi« 

458. 
Critic,  cynic,  ii.  414.  vi.  369. 
W4 
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CMtdf  oeoiMMidiig,  ¥tiL44T. 
Crone^  WK  old  wonMmt 

iu.442. 

CroueSf  money  stAitiped  m^  a 
.  crotai  ii.'5f  0*  lii.lS4. 
Crow,  to  exult  over,  viii.  407. 
(^vto4ieeperf  «  scace-crowy  Tiii. 

109. 
CrawUf  to  condade,  vi.  385. 
CVviEWin^  dignified)  adoraed,  ti. 

424*     : 

Crotimetf  last  purpOee,  vtt.  199. 
Cr^ atroop ^ peck,  in. 51 1.  S9S, 

viiL937. 
Cue,  in  stage  cant,  the  last  words 

of  the  prececfing  speech,  ii«  9 1 5. 

Ti.  70.  ▼iii..717. 
Wmm,  Kmomfot  the  thighs,  iv. 

461. 

MKm,  a  despicable  fellow,  iil 

573. 
Cunnmgy  sagacity,  knowledge^  ii. 

159.  iii;929.  vd.507.  7111.472. 
Curb,  tobend  or  truekle,  viii.  551 . 
Curfewy  origin  of  the  term,  viii. 

W7- 
Curiosity,  finical  delicacy,  vi.  465. 

viii.  18.  t  scrupulousness  or  cap- 

tiousness,  viii.  5. 
'daiaWf  scrupiidons.  Hi.  584.  vii. 

154. 
^W^-ecteoiatiQiittlydreflsedyTiii. 

426. 
€krrenii,  occurrences,  iv.  415. 
Cursed,  under  the  infllieBce  of  a 

malediction,  vi.576. 
Curst,  petuhmt,  crabbed,  if.  52.; 

shrewdish  or  mischievous,'  ii. 
•  388.   iii.  46t. ;  sever^fe,  harsh, 

vehemently  angry,  viii  42. 
Curstnesi,  ill4mmour,  vii.  125. 
Curtaii,  a  cur  of  little  value,  k^l  5. 
Curtai,  a  docked  horsey  in.  251. 
Curtle-^ix,  OT  cndace,  a  broad- 
sword, iii.  116. 
Custdrdrcoffin,  the  crust  of  a  cns-> 

tard  or  pie,  iii.  580. 
Customer,  a  common  woman,  iii. 
-  300.  viii.  501. 
Cut,  a  horse,  ii.  54. 
Ctfprus,  a  transparent  stufi^  ii.  49. 


■     •      "       D.'     '"'  *^  -v 

JOiiff<^  ii^f  to  ^io'iyfi;  to^'p«iC 

aside,  ii.  224.  261.  vii.'188. 
Dalfy,  to  play  or  tiifii^,ii*7e.' 
Damn,  condemn,  vii«65.  '    ^  ^  -^ 
Zkmger,  reach,  oroontroul,  iil.- 75.. 
2>aM,  wet,  rotten,  ivr  405.  '' 
Danskers,  natives  of  IDeiunark, 

viii.  292. 
J}are,  to  'challenge  or  incite^  ii# 

168. 
Dark-ieuMe,  a  home  made  gloomy 

by  discontent,  iiL  240.  ^ 

Dark&ng,  in  the  dark,'ii.509.  -vtt. 

208.  •        • 

Darraign,  to  arrange,  put  in  or^ 

der,  V.498. 
Daub,  to  distttis^  vin.89. 
Daubery, .  fiusehood  and  impofti- 

tion,  i26l. 
Day-bed,  a  couch,  ii.  40.  vi  8a 
Day-light,  broad  day,  ii.  45. 
Datf'womtm,  dairy-^oaid,  ii;  579. 
Dear,  dearest,  various  meaning  of^ 

ii.381.    iv.  448.'  vi.  572%  479. 

viii.  96.  271.  451.^  -     " 

Deam,  lonely,  soHtaiy,  viL  50K . 
Death-tokens,  spots  appearing  on 

those  infected  by  the  "plague^ 

vi.5ia.  '  ■        .   • 

Deboshed,  debauched,  i.  SS* 
Decay,  misfortunes,'  viiL  ld9. 
Deceivable,  deceptions,  it»  74. 
Deck,  various  meanings  of,  i  15. 

V.  557. 
Dee&ne,  to  run  through  firom  first 

to  last,  vi.  100.  -500;^ 
Declined,  the  fallen,  vi.  9Si6. 
Deem,  opfaiion,  surmise^  vff.84tfr 
Defeat,  destruction,  viii.  51 7. 
Defea^uree,   features,  change' of 

features  for  the  worse,  iv.is. 

65. 
Defence,  art  of  fencing,  iii.  I54i» 

viii.  577. 
Defeisi,  to  ferbid,  viii<  457. 
Drfensibte,  femiriiing  the 

ofdefeM»,Vv59. 
Defiance f  refiisal^  ii»  158^ 
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Deformedf  deforming,  iv.  65. 
Beftfyy  dezteroii4y»  with  adrmt- 

ness,  iv.  142. 
Ikfy^,^tat'9^£ia»e^  totdklaiii^  iv; 

230^  457^ 

JMmfy  to  let  liip,  vi.  SI  1. 
DemerUM^  nerits,  vi.  499.  viii.  4S4. 
Demiie^  to.gmnt»  vL  106. 
J>€murtih,  solemoly^  vii.  197. 
Denay,  denial,  xi.  38, 
l^CTiM^diflbetieved  or  contemned, 
•  iii.S24. 
i>rfitcr,  .the  twelfth  part  of  a 

French  sous,  vi»  19. 
Denoiewtentij  indications  or  dis- 
coveries, Yiii.  474. 
jEVn^,  to.  refuse^  iv.  308. 
Depart^  to  part,  ii.  585.  iv.  212. 
Deparlmg,  sepomtion,  v*  5 1 2. 
Depimd^  to  be  in  service,  viii.  54. 
Deprwey  to  disinherit,  ^ii.  18. 
DeracmaU^  to  force  up  by  the 

roots,  V.  232.  vi  282. 
BeroffOe^  dq^saded,  blasted,  viii. 

55. 
Detcantt.^  term  in  mttsic,  i.  1 12. 
J}egeri,  merit,  u  128. 
Ikimied^desiNrving,  yi.559« 
IMgit^  to  maik  ou^  iv.  285« 
DnpiMti,  bereft,  viii.  287. 
Deiperate,  bold,  adventurous^  viii. 

209. 

Detected,  charged  or  guilty,  ii. 

.  I4e. 

Deietymaed,  eoded,  f(.93.   301. 
vi.609. 

JXbhieifitkB  instrument  used  il|y 
gardeners,  iii.  473. 

Dtc^  dit  or  do  i/t,  vi.  408« 

Diekon,  fiumUady  ior  Richardy  vi. 

.    131*      ...    •     ..        .  -^ 

Die,  gaming,  iiL  46$.     .  ,  y 

Diet,  regimen,  L  1 18.  vL  10. 

JMet^  to. oblige  to  fast,  iii.  298. 

D^gimed,  extmvagant,  irregular, 
V.252.  vi.  14. 

Digresi,  todeviatefffom  then^t, 

.  ui.359.  iv.366. 

IHgresnony  transgression,  ii.  378. 

Dint,  impression,  viL  59. 

Direction,  judgment,  skill,  vL  1 20. 


DuMe^  tQ-undcralaf^Jil  i^. 
DiHippioitUffdf  unprcfMired, ,  viii. 

287.  vM  t    .; 

Ditfhie,  to  hatch,  vin..39l. 
Duconterdmgi  discentented^i  iiL 

489*' '■  ,  rr        .f 

Dkc<ndenis,  malcontents^  vii.  1 14. 
Discourse,  reason,  ii.  74. 
Disdained,  <iisd«iofttl,.iv.,59A* 
Disease,  uneaainenai  >  discMmtent, 

V.  286.  .  •  I  - 

Diseases,  sayiB«,r]iitf486^\ 
Di^raee,  hard»aE>p,«i»]tiy)j^  4^» 
Didimns,  unpaint9,obuterateS|-Jni. 

202.  ^        »    T>  I,  ,. 

Dispark,  to  .desiroQrra  iparic,.  iy» 

325.  ,        ,    ur  i 

DisfMhige,  disobfflB^^asia/yyMlge, 

Yii.  196.  J  •• 

Dispose, tx>  mulketertm^ tf^«ettle 

matters,  vii.  206. 
DisposiOen,  fitime>  viii.  283^  . 
DispaiUMe,  disputalionsi  iii.  128.  . 
Dilute,  to  talk  aver^  w«e04. 
Dissemble,  to  glosa  ov^,  vi.  42. 
Dissembling,    putting    dissiBiilar 

things  together*  iVi»i6. ;. 
Distofte,  to  comipt,.tp  change  to 

a  worse  state,  yu  501«  >-.     . 
JMstemp&f^  into^pat^n,',v»153» 

viii.  419.  v>. 

Disteniper^tara,  p$p;MMiJ)i«JO»  ii. 

300.  p., 

Distempered,  Kuffled»'O^I^TAf  hu- 
Ta[iQQr>.iv»,2i50.,       - ,.   b  . .^ 
Distractions,  de(achment9i>  sepa- 

,ratebodi^vikaj(7i'>.i  ,>: 
Distrasi^,  districted)  iviii^i  226. 
fiHwrtedf^\»VS^eA  outqfi  th^MBpurse 

of  iial»rey|iif>l^«M.  rv'^n  ,> 
DimdakU,  difrid^id^  26du  s 
ZKvtfios,  the  paiuesroi:  (karts  of 

niiinBal,eoiHf)09|ini^irin«fil2;« 
Dimdged,  sppken  of^  iL  .25. 
Doctrine,  skill,  iii.  218.  •  , 
Dof,4eQj}(ff.\.     v   . 
Dole,  lot,  allowance,  i.  246.  iii. 

418«  iv.42.0,.,    . 
Doljohin,  the  Dauphin  of  France^ 

iu.  230. 
Don,  to  do  on,  to  put  on^  vii.  12(V 
378.  viii.  585. 
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Doke^  expended,   coiwomed,  ▼. 

316.  538. 
Dotant,  dotard,  vi.  605. 
IhMe^  full  of  daplidty,  lii.  90. 
Doubt,  to  fear,  vi.  553, 
Douty  to  do  out,  extinguirii,  v. 

803.  viii.  281. 
Dowle,  a  feather,  i.  67. 
Dow»^yvedf  hanging  down  like 
.  what  confin^8  the  retters  round 

the  ancles,  viii.  295. 
Drtd),  whoring,  ill.  466. 
Draught,  the  jakes,  vi.  474. 
Drattm,  embowelled,  exenterated, 

viL343. 
Dread,  epithet  applied  to  kings, 

vi.60. 
Ihew,  assembled,  iv.  S61. 
Dnbbiing,  a  term  of  contempt,  ii. 

lOS. 
Drive,  to  fly  with  impetttonty, 

yii.  390. 
Drollery,  a  show  performed  by 

puppets,  i.  64. 
Drugi,  drudges,  ▼1.461. 
Dnmble,  to  act  lazily  and  stu- 
pidly, i.  241. 
Dry,  ttursty,  i.  13. 
Ducdame,  due  ad  me,  bring  him 

to  me,  iii.  129. 
Dudgeon,  the  handle  of  a  dagger, 

iv.  lOS. 
Dwe,  to  endue,  to  deck,  to  grace, 

V.  314. 
Dull,  melancholy,  gentle,  sooth- 
ing, V.  90. 
'  Dull,  to  render  callous,  insensible, 
v.  161. 
DuUardf  a  person  stupidly  un- 

concemec^  vii.  354. 
Dump,  a  mournful  elegy,  i.l  55. 

viii.  232. 
Dup,  to  do  up,  to  lift  up,  viiL  365. 


Ea^er,  sour,  sharp,  harsh,  v.  512. 

viii280. 
Ean&ngg,  lambs  just  dropt,  iii.  19. 
Ear,Ui  plough,  iiL210.  iv.333« 

vii.  114. 


Easy,  slight  ittconsiderabie,  Vt. 

603. 
Eche,  to  eke  out,  vii.  501. 
Eatacy,  alienation  of  mind,  mad* 

ness,  i.  69.  iv.  126.  .viii.  324. 
Ejects,  afiects,  or  afibctions,  ii« 
-133.;  afctions,  deeds  effected, 
viii.  350. 
Eftest,  deftest,  readiest,   ii.257. 
Egyply  a  .gyp»ey,  ii.  345. 
Eld,  old  time,  or  persons,  i.  264. 

ii.  134. 
Element,  initiation,  previous  prac- 
tice, vi.  145. 
£9ii^«^cf,inclosed,swoll6n,  pufl^^, 
iii.  260.  310.    iv.455«    vi.  479. 
vii.  201.  viii.  61. 
Embowelled,  exhausted,  iii.  218. 
Embraced,  indulged  in,  iii.  42. 
Eminence,  high  honours,  iv.  126- 
Empery,    dominion,     sovereign. 

command,  v.  142.  vii.  260. 
Emulation,  rivalry,  envy,  factious 
contention,  v.  8 1 7*  vi.  304. 496. 
Emulous,  jealous  of  higher  att* 

thority,  vi.312. 
Encave,  to  hid^  viii«499. 
Enfeoff,  to  invest  with  possesston, 

IV.  446. 
Engine,  instrument  of  war,  mi- 
litary machine,  the  rack,  i.  38. 
vin.34.  514. 
Engross,  to  fatten,  to  pamper,  vi. 

80. 
^ngro«fmtffi^,accumulations,v.93. 
Enkindle,  to  stimulate  iv*  86, 
Enmew,  to  coop  up,  ii.  136. 
Ensconce,  to  protect  as  with  a  fort» 

i.218. 
Enseamed,  greasy,  viii.  549. 
EnsMeld,  shielded,  ii.  129. 
Entertain,  to  retain  in  service, 

i.  202.  vii.  91. 
E7iteriatnment,the  pay  of  an  army, 
vi.  579.1   admission  to  office^ 
viii.  480. 
Entreatments,  the  objects  of  en- 
treaty, viii.  279. 
Envy,  hatred  or.malioe,  iii.  67.  v. 
312.  390.  529.  vL567^  vii*  29.. 
Efhesian,  a  cant  term  for  a  toper, . 
1.267.  V.57. 
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^quifk^,  ttolen  goods,  I.  S17. 
^rewAUe,  just  now,  ih  400. 
^rring,  wandering,  viii.  264. 440. 
^scotedy  paid,. Till.  309. 
^<tf,  various  meanings  of,  viii.  39 1 . 
^tperance,    the    motto  of    the 

Percy  fiunily,  iv.  414. 478. 
Espials,  spies,  v.  365.  viii.  3S0. 
Esseniial,  existent,  real,  viii.  445. 
Esiimatey  price,  vi.394,  571. 
EsHnuOum,  conjecture,  iv.  403. 
Eteme,  eternal,  iv.  137. 
Evefty  calm,  equable,  temperate, 
vii.  38.;    eqnal^    fellow,    viii. 
382. 
Eveny  to  act  up  to,  lii.  209. 
Exaannedy  questioned,  doubted, 

lii.  855. 
ExcremerUy   the    beard,  ii.  485. 

iii.  55. 
Excrementsy  the  hair,  nails,  fea- 
thers of  birds,  &c.  viii.  550. 
Executffy  to  employ,  to  put  to  use, 

vi.383. 
Execution^  employment  or  exer- 
cise, viii.  48  8. 
Executors,  executioners,  v.  141. 
Exempt,  deluded,  v.  383. 
Exercise,  exhortation,  lecture,  or 

confession,  vL  67. 
Exhale,  hale  or  lug  out^  v.  147. 
Exhibition,  allowance,  i.  1 16.  vii. 

860.  viii.  18. 
Exigent,  end,  v.  885. 
Exorcist,  a  person  who  can  raise 
^iritfi,  iii.301.  V.378.  vii.  35. 
321. 
Expect,  expectadoi^  vi.  281. 
Expedient,  expeditious,  iii.  138. 
iv.  195.    300.  382.    v.  403.  VU. 
107. 
Expiate,  fully  completed,  vi.  69. 
Ei^stulateyto  enquire  or  discuss, 

viii.  300. 
Exposture,  exposure,  vi.  574. 
Express,  to  reveal,  ii.  2S, 
Expulsed,  expelled,  v.  302. 
Exsufflicate,  contemptible,  abo- 
minable, viii.  477. 
Extend,  to  seize,  vii.  104. 
Extent,  in  law,  violence  ib  gene- 
ral, ii^  69.  ill.  138. 


Extern^  outward,  viii.  418. 

ExHrped,  rooted  out,  v.  308. 

Extracting,  that  which  draws 
away  from  every  thing  but  its 
own  object,  ii.  84. 

Extravagant,  wandering,  viii.  431 , 

Extremes^  extravagance  of  con- 
duct, extremities,  iii.  470.  v. 
308. 

Eyases,  young  nestlings,  viii.  309, 

Eyas-musket,  infant  lilliputian^ 
i.  237. 

Eye,  asmall  shade  of  colour,  i.  34* 

Eyliads,  glances,  looks,  i.  202. 
See  Oeiliads, 

JS^^n^,  eyes,  ii.  291. 


F. 

Faccy  to  carry  a  foolish  appear- 
ance, V.  555. 

Faced,  turned  up  with  facings^ 
iii.  381. 

FacinorouSy  wicked,  iii.  230. 

Fact,  guilt,  iii.  451. 

Factious,  active,  vii.  28. 

Faculties,  medicinal  virtues,  iiu 
217.;  office,  exercise  of  power, 
iv.  98. 

Fadge,  to  suit  or  fit,  ii.  27.  426. 

Fading,  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
iii.  477. 

Fain,  fond,  v.  576. 

Fair,  beauty,  complexion,  iii. 
141.;  fairness,  iv.  81. 

FaiT'betrothed,  fairly  contractec^ 
honotirably  affianced,  vii.  552^ 

Faith,  fidelity,  vi.  175. 

Faithful,  not  an  infidel,  vi.  33. 

Faithfully,  fervently,  vi.  430. 

Faitors,  traitors,  rascals,  v.  45. 

Fall,  to  let  M,  to  drop,  vi.  125. 
viii.  505. 

Fall,  an  ebb,  vi.  425. 

False,  to  make  false,  vii.  270. 

Falsely,  dishonestly,  treacher- 
ously, ii.  367.  vi.  549. 

Falsing,  fedsifying,  iv.  22. 

Familiar^  a  dsemon,  v.  443. 

Fancy,  love^ii.  288.341.  lii.  S2, 
159.487.  V.  333. 
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Famcy^free^    exempt   from   the 

power  of  love,  ii.sos. 
Fangt  to  seize  or  gripe^  vi.  452. 
Fangedy  possessed  of  fiuigs^  viii. 

5$3. 
Fans,  ancient/lescription  of,  L2 1 8 . 
FmUasHcalf  creatures  of  fancy, 
.  iv.  84. 

Fap,  iirunk,  i.  195. 
J^ar,  extensively,  viL2J(6. 
Farced,  stuffed,  v.  201. 
Fashiont,  fiurcens  or  farcy,  iii.  358. 
Fatty  determined,  fixed,  viii.  7. 
Faiy  dull,  ii.  78. 
Fatcy  an  action  predetermined  by 

&te,  vL  439.. 
Favour,   countenance,   features, 

U.  55.  155.  160.  289.    Ui.  510. 

iv.  95. 550.    vil  26.  348,  516. 

viii.  33,  84.  388.  493. ;   indul- 
'  gence,  pardon,  iv*  88«;  appear- 
ance, V.  232. 
Fear,  the  object  of  fear,  iii.  229.; 

danger,  v.  1 1. 
Fear,  to  intimidate,  iii.  396.  v. 

90.  97.  532.   vii.140.  viii.  426. 
Feared,  frightened,  v.  140. 
Fear/id,  timorous,  formidable,  i. 

•  30.  in.  22,  23. 

Feat,  ready,  dexterous,  viL  348. 
Fea(,  an  exploit,  vii.  525. 
Feated,  formed,  made  neat,  viL 

857. 
Feature,  beauty  inj;eneral,  vi.  6.; 
.  cast  and  make  of  the  &ce,  vii. 

139. 
Federary,  a  confederate^  iii,  432. 
Fee'griejfl  a  peculiar  sorrow,  iv. 

157. 
FaedfTi  ^  eater,  a  servant,  vU. 

"179. 
Feere  or  Pheere,  a  companion,  a 

•  husband,  vii.  421.464. 
Feet,  footing,  viil  eS» 
Felly^m^vr.  168.  viii.  119. 
FeU-featSfmvage  practices,  v.  174. 
FeUow,  companion,  L  56.,  iL  57. 
Fence,  the  art  of  or  skill  in  de- 
fence, i.  198.  ii.261.  V.378. 

Fecdary,  an  accomplice;,  a  con- 
..  federate,  vii.  285. 
Fester^  to  corrupt,  viii.  226. 


FestkuOely,  hastily,  u.  390. 
Festival  terms,  splendid  phraseo* 

logy,  ii.  270.  .    . 

Fet,  tetched,  v.  391. 
Few,  in  short,  in  few  words,  iii. 

330. 
Fico,  a  fig,  L  201. 
Fielded,  m  the  field  of  battle,  vi. 

505. 
Fierce,  proud,  hasty,  vi.  145. 450. ; 

vehement,  rapi<(  viL  358^ 
Ftg,  to  insult,  V.  112. 
Fights,  clothes  hung  round  a  ship 

to  cpnoeal  the  men  from  the 

enemy,  i.  221. 
File,  a  list,  iv.  123.  vL  146. 
J^ii;?4,  defiled,  iv.  121. 
Filed,  gone  an  equal  pace  with, 

vL  207» 
Fills,  the  shafb,  vi.320. 
Filths,  common  sewers,  vL  448. 
Fine,  the  conclusion,  iL  200. 
Fine,  full  of  finesse,  artful,  uL  299^ 
Fine,  to  make  showy,  or  specious, 

V.  157, 
Fineless,  boundless,  endless,  viii. 

476. 
Flrage  for  Virago,  iL  62. 
FU'Cf^rake,  wiU-o'the-wisp,  or  a 

fire-work,  vL  248. 
Fire-new,  brett-new,   new  from 

the. forge,  ii.  371. 
Firk,  to  chasdse,  v.  213. 
F%rst,  noblest^  most  eminent,  vi. 

574. 
i^. various  meaiungs  of,  vi«  313. 
Fitchew,  a  polecat,  vi.  362« 
Fitly,  exactly,  vi.  493. 
Fives,  a  distemper  in  horses^  iiL 

358. 
Flap'dragon,  a  small  infiamjnable 

substance,  which  topers  swal- 
low in  a  glass  of  wine,  ii*  423t 

iii.  460.  »   . 

Flapjacks,  pan-cakes,  vii.  485. 
Flask,  a^oldier's  powder-horn,  iL 

448. 
Flatness,  lowness,  depth,  iii.  453. 
F^w,  a  sudden  violent  ^st  of 

wind,  V.  405.  vi.  608.  vii.  505; 

viil.  389. 
Flayed,  stripped,  iii.  493« 
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IFIeckeiy  «po^ed^  da^led,  streak- 
ed, vili.  176. 

Bteety  to  float,  vii.  1 83. 

Fleettne^  inconstant,  vii.^35. 

JPteihii^,  "ftmt  act  of  mUitary 
service,  vni.  49. 

ftewedy  having  the  flews  or  chaps 
of  a  hound,  li.  329. 

FGokering,  fluttering  like  the  mo- 
tion of  a  flame,  yiii.  48. 

FUghf,  a  sort  of  shooting,  H.  194. 

Fhurith,  ornament,  ii.  154. 

JRfofe,  wave,  i,  19. 

Ffush^  mature,  ripe,  vi.481.  vii. 
114. 

Foemany  all  enemy  in  war,  v.  65. 

Fomy  to  thrust  in  fencing,  i.  228. 
^ii.26l.  viii.  108. 

Foizon^  plenjy,  i.38.  74.  ii.  106. 
iv.  155.  vii.  145. 

FoU^y  depravity  of  mind,  viii. 
531. 

Fcndy  foolish,  or  priced  by  folly, 
ii.  122.  174.  329.  iii.  61.  121. 
311.  V.  279.  395.  497.  vi.  574. 

Fonder,  more  woik  or  foolish^ 
vi.  265. 

Fundlvy  foolishly,  v.  80.  497. 

Fodrtaw/ety  description  of,  ii.  17. 

FooUda&ij  a  housing  covering  the 
body  or  the  horse,  and  almost 
'  reacliing  to  the  ground,  v.  441. 
vi.  72. 

For'y  for  that,  since,  because,  i. 
145.  iii.  255.473.  iv.  124.213. 
300.  vi.  49.604.  vil.308.315- 

FofMy  unddr  interdiction,  iv.  82. 

Force,  power,  iii.  43. 

IForce,  to  enforce,  to  urge, vi.  201. 
562. 

Force,  to  stuflj  vi.  312. 

Forced,  false,  iii.  443. 

FonRd,  destrojred,  vin.  128. 296. 

Fordo,  to  undo,  to  destroy,  viii. 
389. 

Foredone,  overcome,  ii.  357. 

JFbr^4?itdffd,prohibited,forbidden] 
viii.  114. 

Foreign,  employed  in  fordgn  em- 
bassies, vi.  181. 
Forepatt,  already  had,  iu;  294. 


FeTe-tUtWytohedSktory,  td1oF> 

ter,  V.  504. 
ForeMtatt,  to  prevent  by  anticipa- 
tion, vii.  3oa 
Forgetive,  inventive,  imaginative. 

V.  84. 
Forked,  horned^  iii.  419. 
Formal,  not  out  of  form,  S.  42. ; 

regular,    sensible,    iv.  58.    vi. 

59.;  in  form,  in  shape,   vii. 

136. 
Former,  foremost,  vii.  81. 
Fortpeni,  -wasted,  exhaoisted,  v.  8^ 
Fonpoke,  contradicted,  tpdken 

against,  vii.  164. 
Fortkeonumg,  in  custody,  v.  382.  • 
Forwearied,  worn  out,  iv.  201. 
Fotd,  homely,  not  fidr,  iii.  155. 
Fox,  a  cant  word  for  a  sworc^  r* 

211. 
Fo»tk^  mean  Gunniii^,  vi.  576.  > 
FrampM,  peevish,   fretiul,    or 

cross,  i.220. 
Fra$ik,  a  sty,  v.  36.  vi  81. 
FrankKn,  a  Kttle  gentleman  or 

freeholder,   iii.  513.   iv.  405» 

viL  286. 
Free,tadeBs,bteftam  art,  ii.36. ; 

generous,  183. 
Fret,  the  stop  of  amurical  instru- 
ment, which  regulates  the  vi« 

bration  of  the  string,  iii.  344. 
Friend,  a  lover,  a  term  applicable 

to  both  sexes,  ii.  209. 440.;  a 

paramour,  vii.  174; 
Friend,  friendship,  iii.  505.   ' 
Friend,  to  be&iend,  iv.  150. 
Frippery,   a    shop    where   old 

clothes  were  sold,  i.  80. 
Frize,  a  cloth  made  in  Wales, 

i.  282. 
From,  in  opposition  to,  viii.  420, 
Fronted,  opposed,  vii.  124. 
Frontier,  forehead,  iv.  393. 
Frontlet,  a  forehead  doth,  viii.3I^ 
Froth,  a  trick  played  with  beer, 

explained,  i.  201. 
Frusn,   to  break  or  bruise,  vi. 

382. 
Frustrate,  frustrated,  i«  65.  vii, 

211, 
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FulJU&ng^  filling  till  them  be  no 
room  for  more,  yi.  S62. 

Ftdly  complete,  ion.  449. 

FuUanUy  loaded  dice,  i.  205. 

FuUettf  most  complete  and  per* 
fectjvii.  178. 

Fumiter,  fumitory,  via*  9& 

Furnished,  drewed,  liL  199. 


G. 

Gabardine,tLloose  felt  doak,  i.  4d. 
Gady  a  pointed  hutniment,  viL 

421.  VliL  18. 

Gaddkigy  derivation  of  the  term, 

viii.  285. 
Gom-givtn^,  misgiviDg,  viii.  401. 
Gamay,  to  unsay,  deny,  contra- 
dict, v.  565.  vi.  1«9. 

Gn^  way  cht  steps,  iL  558.   viii. 
266. 

G(dliard,  an  ancient  dance,  v.  1 45. 

GalUaues,  a  species  of  gallies,  iii. 
351. 

QaUowgUuset,  heavy  armed  foot, 
iv.  78.  V.447. 

fallow,  toscare  orfrighten,  viii.67. 

GaJUymawfry,  a  medley,  i.  215. 

'  iii.  482. 

6^am^,  sport,  jest,  ii.  29i. 

Gameiter,  a  frolicksome  person, 

'  iii.  102.  S52. ;,  a  wanton^  vii: 

."  552.    . 

Gaping,  shouting,  or  roaring,  vL 
246. 

GarboUi,  commotion,  stir,  vii.  1 10. 

CWifft,  gaudy,  showy,  viii.  198. 

Gamer,  to  treasure  up,  viiL  509. 

Gasted,  fiiehtened,  vuL  42. 

Gaudy,  a  festival  day,  vii.  182. 

Gawdi,  baubles,  toys,  ii.  284.541. 
iv.  227. 

Gaze,  attention,  vi.  501. 

Geary  a  general  word  for  things 
or  matters,  V.  597. 

Geek,  a  fool,  iL  86.  vii.  559. 

General,  generality,  ii.  127. 

Generedy  compendious,  vi.  425. 

Generation,  children,  viii.  1 0. 

Generotity,  high  birth,  vi.  496. 

Generous,  most  noble,  ii.  170. 


GenmUy,  urbanity,  ii.  569. 
Gentleyiiohle,  high-minded,  i.  50. ; 

belonging  to  gentry,  iii.  42ff, 

V,  214.;  vii  5 11. 
Gentry,  complaisance,  viiL  297, 
German,  a-kin,  viii.  599. 
Germins,  seeds  begun  to  sprout; 

IV.  142. 

Gest,  a  stage  or  journey,  iiL  415. 
Gib,  a  cat,  viii.  555. 
Gj/if,  endowments,  iii.  524, 
Giglot,  a  wanton  wench,  ii.  182. 

V.  524.  vii.  282. 

Gilder,  a  coin  vahied  at  Is,  6d.  or 

2s.,  iv.  38. 
6^,  gilding, iv. 512.  v.210;goK 

den  money,  v.  146. 
Crimmal,  a  ring  or  en^e,  v.  205. 

257. 
Ging,  a  gang,  i,  259. 
Girdy  a  sarcasm  or  g^be,  iii.  597. 

V.  15.  vi.  499.;  emotion,  v.  295. 
Gleek,  to  joke  or  sco^  to  beguile, 

ii,517.  V.250.;  origin  of  the 

term,  viii.  252. 
Glimmering,   faintly  illumiftated 

by  the  stars,  ii.  298. 
Gloze,  to  es^und,  to  comment 

upon,  V.  156.  vi.  502. 
Glut,  to  englut  or  swallow  up;  1. 7. 
Gnar/pif,  knotted,  ii.  121. 
Crood-deed,  indeed,  in  very  deed, 

iii.  415. 
Good-den,  good  evening,  iv.  19a 
GoodJife,  of  a  monk  or  jovial 

turn,  ii  29. 
Good'jer,  gougere,  morbus  gatti- 

cus,  i.208.  viii.  119. 
GorbelUed,  fat  and  corpulent,  iv. 

410. 

Gossips,  tattHng  women  who  in- 
tend lyings-in,  L  149. 

Gossomer,  me  white  cobweb*like 
exhalations  that  fly  about  in 
hot  sunny  weather,  viii.  lOl. 
190. 

Government,  evenness  of  temper^ 
decency  of  manners,  v.  488. 

Gourds,  a  species  of  dice,  i.  205. 

Crouts,  drops,  iv.  105. 

Grace,  acceptablene^s^  favour,  ii. 

509, 
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Grace^  to  Uest;  to  make  happy, 

vi.  103. 
Gracious,  ^aceful,  lovely,  u  159. 

ii.S48.  lV.231.irr.  526. 
Grained,  furrowed,  like  the  grain 

of  wood,  iv.  65, ;  died  in  grain 

or  indented,  viii.  349. 
Gramercy,    grand  mercy».  grei^ 

thanks,  yii.423. 
Grange,  the  farm-house  of  a  mo- 
nastery, ii.  142.;  other  mean- 
ings and  origin,  viii.  419. 
GratiUit^,  gratuity,  ii.  29. 
Gratulate,  gratifying,  acceptable, 

ii.  188. 
Gra/oe,  to  entomb,  vi^  457» 
Graves,  or  greaves,  armour  for 

the  legs,  V.  70. 
Greasily,  grossly,  ii.  401 . 
Greek,  a  bawd,  ^yt  pander,  ii.  68. 
Green,  unripe,  not  fully  formed, 

viiL451. 
Greenly,  awkwardly,un8kilfully,y. 

^Z6,  viii.  366. 
Greeti,  pleases,  vii.  526, 
Grief,  pain,  grievaoces,  ir.  394. 

466.  V.70.  vii. 66. 126. 
Griefs,  grievances,  wi'ongs,  i.  182. 
Grievances,  sorrows,  sorrowful  af- 

fections>  i.  165. 
Grieve,  to  lament  for,  vii.  475.^ 
Grise,  a  step»  ii.  49.  vL  452.  yiiL 

435. 
Grossly,  piJpably,  v.  155. 
Groundlings,  the  frequenters  of 

the  [Ht  m  the  playhouse,  viii« 

326. 
Chawing,  accruing,  iv.  3d. 
Gt40rd,  defimce,  ii.  104. 
Guard,  to  fringe  or  lace,  iv.  240. 

V.69. 
Guarded,    ornamented,    ii.  201. 

iiL29. 
Guards,  badges  of  dignity,  ii.  136. 
GMerion,  rewajrd,  ii.  272.  395. 
Guerdoned,  rewarded,  v.  551. 
Guiled,  treach^ous,  jiL  53. 
Guinea^en,  a  prostitute,  viii.  439. 
Gules,  red,  a  term  in  hezaldry, 

viii.  313. 
Gulf,  the  swallow,  the  throat> 

iv^l40. 


Gun^stones,  caimoii4Mlls,  v.  144^ 
Gurnet,  a  fish  resembling  a  piper, 

iv.  462. 
GW^,  taste,  iii.  420.;  rashness,  vi. 

441. 
Cryve,  to  catch,  to  shadde,  viii.  44  8. 
Gyves,  shackles,  iv.  463. 


H. 

Ha(A,  to  become  cheap  and  vul- 
gar,!. 211. 
Haggard,  a  spedes  of  hawk,  ii.  47. 

iii.371. 
Hazard,  wild,  viiL  480. 
Hair,  complexion  or  character, 

iv.  459. 
HaUovmias,  ceremonies  at,  i.  11 8. 

iv.558.  390. 
Happily,   accidentally,    iii.  385.^ 

fortunately,  vi.  224. 
ira/7jp5/,  accomplished,  viL  297. 
Hardiment,  bravery,  stoutness,  iv. 

396. 
Harlocks,  wild  mustard,  viii.  97. 
Harlot,  a  cheat,  iv.  62, 
Harp,  to  touch  on  a  passiOD,  iv« 

143. 
Harrow,  to  conquer,  to  subdue, 

viiL  259. 
Harry,  to  use  roughly,  to  harross, 

vii.  157. 
Ham^,  estate  or  fiotrtone,  proi- 

motion,  L  236.   iii.  128.   150. 

496.  iv.84.  vi.  182.;  allowance 

of  expence,  viii.  519. 
Havknur,  behaviour,  vii.  291. 
Haugkt,  haughty,  iv.  353.- 
Saugk^,  hjgh,  elevated,  v.  2a7. 

304.  307.  494. 
Haunt,  company,  viii.  355. 
Hay,  a  term  m  thefendngk^efaool, 

viii.  1-80. 
Head,  the  source,  the  fountain, 

iii.  215. 
Head,  body  of  forces,  iv.  402«  468. 

V.152.  vi.533. 
Heart,  the  most  valuable  or  pre:- 

cious  part,  vi.  153. 
Heat,  heated,  ii.  6. 
Heat,  violence  of  resmitment,  v.8JL 
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JETetft^^  slow,  ii.357/ 

fiebenon,  henbane,  viiL  286. 

Iff^Htedf  heaved,  viii.  58. 

jH^f2f,  heavingSy  iii.  431. 

H^y  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a  pri- 

.    aon,  iv.  45. 

Helmed^  steered  througji,  ii.  147. 

Hence,  henceforward,  v.  116. 

Henchman,  a  page  of  honour,  ii. 
300. 

Sent,  seized  or  taken  possesion 

.    of,ii.l70.  iii.  470.  viu.344. 

Hereby,  as  it  may  hiypen,  ii.379. 

Memnts,  beadsmen,  iv.  97. 

Hest,  behest,  command,  l54. 

HwkfanUutkal,  £uitastical  to  the 

.    nei^t,  ii.5. 

High'repefUed,  repented  to  the 
utmost,  iii.  291. 

Higkt,  called,  ii.350.  371. 

JHUdmg,  a  paltry  cowardly  fellow, 
iii.  257.  339.  V.9.  204.  vii.272. 

HtiU,   suggestion,  circumstance, 

.    i.  14.  32. 

Hiren,  a  harlot,  v.  45. 

ilif,  often  used  for  iU,  v.  89. 

Hity  to  agree,  viii.  17. 

JTod^noft,  origin  of,  ii.62. 

Hoitt,  hoisted,  viii.  353. 

JHold,  to  esteem,  viii.  441. 

HoQa,  a  term  of  the  manege,  iii. 

,     146. 

Holy,  faithful,  ii.  183. 

Home,  completely,  in  full  extent, 
iii.  289> . 

Moncgt,  chaste,  viii.  313. 

Honesty,  liberality,  vi.  427. 

Hone^'rialtM,  clover  flowers,  vii. 
435. 

Mmumr,  acquired  reputation,  iii. 
207. 

Hoop,  a  measure,  v.  430. 

Hope,  to  expect,  vii.  121* 

Hortioge,  clock,  viii.  458. 

Mo»,  to  ham*4tnng,  iii.  421. 

Htdl,  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon 

.the  water,  without  saib  or  rud- 
der, ii.  21.  vi.  193. 

^ITwitorofif,  chargeable,  v.  87. ;  hu- 
mid, moist,  vuL  169. 

Hungry,  sterile,  unprolific,vi.  607. 

Jlunt^counter,  base  tyke,  worth-  i 
less  dog,  V.  17.  ^ 


HunU^,  varbus  meanings  d, 

viii.  211. 
Hurly,  noise,  v.  54. 
Hurtling,  merry  with  impetuonty, 

iii.  175.  vii.  36. 
Husbetndry,  thrift,  frugality,  iv. 

103.  vL  269.  viL  507.  viil.  277. 
Hunvi/e,  a  jilt,  5. 230, 


I. 

Ice^rook,  a  brook  of  icy  qualities 

in  Spain,  viiL  536. 
Tfecht,  in  faith,  iii.  416. 
Igmmy,  Ignominy,    ii.  130.  vii. 

426. 
nUnhabked,  ill-lodged,  iiu  152. 
lU-nurtured,  ill-educated,  v.362.. 
Images,  children,  representatives, 

vi.  48. 
/mfl^'narj^,  produced  by  die  power 

of  imagination,  v.  135. 
Imbare,  to  lay  open  or  dis^y  to 

view,  V.  158. 
Immamty,  barbarity,  savageness, 

V.  326. 
Immediacy,  close  connection,  viii. 

120. 
Imp,  to  supply,  iv.311. 
/mp,  progenj^,  V.  116. 
Impair,  unsuitable^  vL  352. 
ImparHal,  used  for  partial,  ii.  1 76« 
Impawned,  wagered  and  staked, 

viii.  398. 
Im^ach,  to  bring  into  question, 

li.305. 
Impeachmeni,  reproach  or  imput- 
ation, i.  114.;  hinderance,  v« 

185. 
Imperious,  imperial,  vL555.  viL 

311.435. 
Imperseverant,   peneverant,  vii. 

309. 
ImpeUcos,  to  impetticoat  or  int- 

pocket,  iL  29. 
Importance,  importunacy,  ii.86. 

208.   iii.  262.    iv.59. 194.   vii. 

248.  viii.  97.  ; 

Imj^rtance,  the  thing  imported, 

iii.  509. 
Importing,    implying,   denoting, 

viii.  376. 
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Impote,  mjandidki,  command^,  i. 

164. 
ImpqtitionSy  commlahds,  iii.  281.  . 
Imp'ossi^y  incredible  or  fncOn- 

ceivable,  ii.  215. 
Imfir^i9\  t6  ^compel  to  serve,  iv. 

144. 

Jwpreuy  a  device  eft  motto,  iv. 
325, 

In^fugn^to  oppose,  to  controvert, 
ui.  75. 

Incapable^  iuiintelli^ent«  vi.  47. 

JtwdrnSirdihef  to  stam  of  a  red  co- 
lour, iv.  110. 

Incemedy  incited,  suggested,  ii. 
26^.  iii.  502.  vi.  62. 

/nofton,  conjectures  on  the  mean- 
ing of,  iii.  140. 

Inclining,  compliant,  viii.  465. 

IndRp,  to  ^brace,  vii.  147. 

Include,  .to  shut  up,  to  conclude, 
I.  iB2. 

Inclusive^  inclosed,  iii.  217. 

Inafny,  or  kony^dne,  ddicate,  ii. 
394. 

/iicon^(7f,''iI1<4'egulated,  viii.  268. 
Increase^   produce,    ii.  300.   vii. 

Indent,  to  bargain  and  aiticle,  itr. 

3S5. 
Index,  sometiiing  preparatory,  vi. 

51. 100.    ' 
liidxffieterii,  fot  different,  iii.  367. ; 

ifflpartral,iv.32L 
Indite,  to  convict,  viii.  313. 
Indudion,  entrance,  beginning,  iv. 

434.;  preparations,  vi.  7. 97. 
Iltdkritnce,  dday,  procrastination, 

v?.!i35.^ 
Ii^wUe,  extent  or  power,  ii.  222. 
Imaged,  for  aningaged,  iii.  293. 
Ingraft,  rooted,  settled,  viii.  4  58. 
IieiamtMe,  not  habitable,  iv.  28 1 . 
Inherit,  to  possess,    ]!«t.282.  vii* 

3dSJ.  Viii;  151. 
Inhibit,  to  forbid,.iii.203.*  iv.155. 
Miobped^  ittcfosed,  confined,*  vii. 

135;  '      -       ' 

Inkhom'mate,   a  book-matlB,  y. 

S9i.'  ■  -         - 

Inhle,  a  kind  of  tape,  iii.  477. ; 

c^E^ve11  or^rstedy  vii.  536i 

VOL.  u 


/n^7t(f,ciTiii2ed,ndtru8tick^.t49« 
Insane,  that  which  makes  insane, 

iv.SS. 
Ituconce,  to  fortify,  iv.  20. 
Insculped,  engraven,  iii  40.* 
Inseparate,  inseparable,  vi.^96. 
Instance,  example,  proof,  i,  225^ 

ii,  74.  iii.  264.   vi.  64. 
Insttmces\  motives,  viii.  333. 
Insuit,  solicitation,  iii.  297. 
Intend,  to  pretend,  ii.  2l6»  330. 

iii.  372.  vi.73.  79. 
Intending,  regarding,  vi.  425. 
Intendment,  intention  or  dlsposi-r 

tioh,  V.  139. 
Intenible,  incapaUe  of  ret^ing^ 

iii.  216. 
Intention,  eagerness  of  desire,  i. 

203. 
Intentivefy,   with  full  attention, 

viii.  433. 
Interessed,  interested,  viii.  9. 
Intergatories,  interrogatories,  ill, 

275. 
Intermission,  pause,  intervening 

time,  iii.  56,  iv.  159.  v.  252. 
Intrenchantf  that  which  c^thnat 

be  cut,  iv.  172. 
Intrinse,  intrinsicate,  viii.  47^     \ 
Invention,  imagination^  H..  126,  .  J 
Inwardness,  intimacy,  confidence^ 

ii.  253. 424.  vi.69v 
Iron,  clad  in  armour;  V;  76*; 
Irregtdotts,  Ittwless,  Kdentious;,  till 

323. 
Issues,  consequences,  ii..94i  j  con- 
clusions, rui.  478. 
Iteration  yXhsidott,  or  tedtlitioii» 

iv.  388. 

J. 

Jack,  a  term  of  contempt,  i.  208. 

ii.  198.  iv.  453.  Yi.^3. 
Jack'-a-lent,  a  piippet  thrown  at 

in  Lfent,  i.238. 
JiEtck  guardartt,  a  Jack  in  office^ 

VI.  603. 
Jaded,    trfeated  with    contempt,. 

worthiest,  v.  425.  vi.  21 1 . 
Jar,  the  noise  made  by  the  pen* 

dukun  of  a  clock,  iii.  413. 
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Jauneing,  jannting,  iv*  37S. 

Jetsei,  strap  of  leather  by  which 
the  hawK  is  held  on  me  fist, 
viii.  480. 

Jest,  to  play  a  part  in  a  mask,  iy. 
293. 

Jet,  to  stmt,  ii.  40,  vii.287.  478. 

JovUd,  belonging  to  Jove,  vii.  32?. 

Joumaiy  daily,  ii.  164.  yii.340. 

Jumpf  to  agree  with,  iii.  43.;  to 
put  into  agitation,  vi.  553, 

Jump^  hazard,  vii.  168.;  to  ven- 
ture at,  543. 

Jumpy  just,  viii.  260.  467. 

Jutticer,  justice,  judge,  vii.  552. 

Juty  to  encroach,  vi.  55. 

Juttyy  to  project,  v.  168. 

Juvenaiy  a  young  man,  ii.  315. 
375. 


Ka-My  awry,  crooked,  vi.  559. 
Keechy  a  solid  lump  or  mass,  vi. 

145. 
Kedy  to  cool,  ii.  457* 
Keepy    to    restrain,  i.  166.;    to 

dwell,  to  reside,  ii«  103.  vL  120. 
Keisary  Caesar,  i.  201. 
Kemety   light-armed  Irish  foot, 

iv.78.  V.  406.  447. 
Kevy  the  key  for  tuning ;  a  tun- 
ing-hammer, i.  12. 
Kickti/'Wickgyy  a  wife,  iii.239. 
KUnJudCy  a  place  into  which  coals 

are  put  under  a  stove,  iii.  479. 
KiTidy  nature,  iii.  19.  172.  215. 

vii*  225. 391.;  species,  vii.  24. 
Kindletty  unnatural,  viii.  317. 
Kindly y  naturally,  iii.  312. 
Kindly y  kindred,  ii.247. 
-  Kingedy  ruled  by,  iv.  206. 
Kinsman,  near  relative,  iv.  57. 
Kirtle,  part  of  a  woman's  dress, 

V.  49. 113. 
Knavcy  servant,  vii.  2 14.  viii.  417. 
Knifcy  a  sword  or  dagger,  iv.  93. 
Knot-grass,  supposed  property  of, 

ii.  529. 
Knots,  figures  planted  in  box,  iv. 

542. 
Know,  to  acknowledge,  vi.  428. 
Know  ofy  to  consider,  ii.  285. 


Labrasy  lips,  1.194. 

Laced  muttony  a  woman  of  the 

town,  i.  106. 
Lackeymgy  moving  l&e  a  lackey 

or  page,  vii.  114. 
Lagy  the  meanest  persons,  vi.  446. 
Lancesy  lance-men,  ii.  449. 
LawMamny  to  destroy  in  wsae 

way,  iii.  435. 
Landsy  landing  places^  iv.  43. 
Lantern,  various  meanings  of,  viii. 

241. 
Lapsed,  time   suffered    to  siip^ 

viii.  350. 
Large,  licentious,  ii.  247. 
Lass-lorn,  forsaken  of  his  mis- 
tress, i.  72. 
Latchy  to  lay  hold  of,  iv.  1 57. 
Latched  or  letched,  licked  over,  ii. 

320. 
Late,  lately,  vi.  60. 
Latedy  belated,  benighted,  iv.  1 28. 

vii.  170. 
LatteHy  thin  as  a  lath,  i.  1 94. 
LavoltaSy  a  kind  of  dances^  v.  179. 

vi.364. 
Laundy  lawn,  v.  514. 
Latfy  a  wager,  v.  460.  viii#  46^5. 
LeagueTy  the  camp,  iii.  258. 
Leasing,  lying,  ii.  18. 
Leather-coats,  a  species  of  apple, 

V.  108. 
Leave,  to  part  with,  to  give  away, 

i.  168. 
Leechy  a  phydcian,  vL  484. 
LeeTy  feature,  complexion,  iii.  1 65. 

vii.  426. 
Leety  court-leet,  or  court  of  the 

manor,  iii.  318. 
Legerityy   lightness,   nimbleness, 

V.  194. 
LegeSy  alleges,  iii.  330. 
Leigery  resident,  ii.  135. 
Lemany  lover,  mistress,    i.  260. 

ii.  29. 
Lenten,  short  and  spare,   ii.  15. 

viii.  308. 
Venvoi/y  moral,  or  conclusion  of 

a  poem,  ii.  392. 
Lety  to  hinder,    i.  144.  vii.  473. 

viii.  171,  284. 
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Let  be^  to  desiflt,  ii.  365. 

Lethe,  death,  vii.  50. 

Lewd,  i^orant,  idle,  wicked,  it. 
269.  IV.  282.  vi.22. 

Lewdly,  wickedly,  v.  382. 

Libbard,  or  lubbar,  a  leopard,  ii. 
445. 

Liberal,  licentious  or  gross  in 
language,  i.  151.  ii.  248.  451. 
iii.  30.  viii.  580. 448. 

Liberty,  libertinism,  vi.  448. 

License,  an  appearance  of  licen- 
tiousness, ii.  151. 

JJe,  to  reside,  to  be  imprisoned, 
ii.370.  ▼.277.  vi.  9.  119. 

Liefest,  dearest,  v.  399. 

Lieger,  an  ambassador  at  a  fo- 
reign court,  vii.  255. 

Lifter,  a  thief,  vi.  273. 

Light  a*  love,  a  dance  tune,ii.  241. 

Light,  various  meanings  of,  iii. 
87. 

lAghtfy,  commonly,  in  ordinary 

•  course,  vi.  60. 

lAghtness,  levity,  vii.  1 13. 

Like,  to  compare,  v.  522. 

Likelihood,  ami^tQde,^.  227. 

Likeness,  specious  or  seeming  vir- 
tue, ii.  151. 

Liking,  condition  of  body,  i.  212. 

Limbeck,  a  vessel  used  in  distil- 
ling, iv.  101. 

Limbo,  explanation  of,  viL  410. 

Lime,  bird-lime,  i.  81.  155. 

Lime,  a  trick  played  with  sack, 
explained,  i.  201. 

Lime,  to  cement,  v.  559. 

Limed,  entangled  or  caught,  as 
with  bird-lime,  ii.  57.  230.  viii. 
344. 

Limit,  appointed  time,  ii.  140. 

Limited,  appointed,  iv.  112.  vi. 
120;  regular,  orderlv,  vi.467. 

Limits,  estimates,  calculations, 
iv.  382. 

Line,  genealogy,  v.  164. 

lAmed,  delineated,  iii.  141. 

IMk,  a  torch  of  pitch,  iii.  368. 

Linstock,  the  staff  to  which  the 
match  is  fixed  when  ordnancQ 
is  fired,  v.  167. 


List,  the  liomid  or  Bmit,  ii.  47. 

93.  iv.  458.  ▼.  f  39.  viii.  499* 
LUker,  flexible,  yielding,  v.  323. 
Little,  miniature,  iii.  142. 
Livelihood,    appearance  of  life^ 

iii.  199. 

Livery,  a  law  phrase  belonging 

to  the  feudal  tenures,  iv.  322. 

466. 

Living,  estate,  property,  viii;  29^ 

Liviij^,  speaking,  manifest,  aetuat, 

viii.  486. 
Loach,  a  small  fish,iv.  404. 
Lob,  looby,  a  term  of  contempt,, 

ii.  296. 
Lockram,  some  kind  of  cheap 

linen,  vi.  527. 
Lode-star,  the  leading  or  guiding 

star,  u.  289. 
Lodged,  laid  by  the  wind,  iv.  141. 
Loffe,  to  laugh,  ii.  298. 
Locals,  a  game,  described,  viii; 

384. 
Longing,  longed  for,  i.  1 39. 
Longfy,  lon^ngly,  iii.  325. 
Loof,  to  bnng  a  vessel  close  to 

the  wind,  vu.  1 69. 
Loon,  or  town,  a  base  fellow, 

iv.  164.  viii.  457. 
Lop,  the  branches,  vi.  157. 
Lot,  a  prize^  vi  602. 
Lottery,  allotment,  vii.  131. 
Lover,  a  mistress,  iii,  1 57. 
Lown.    See  Loon, 
Lowted,  treated  with  contempt, 

V.  315. 
Lowis,  clowns,  vi.  S6S, 
Lo26r/,worthless,dishonest,  iji.444. 
Lubbar.    See  lAbbard. 
Lullaby,  derivation  of,  vii.  394. 
Lunes,  lunacy,  frenzy,  i.  256.  iii. 

438.  viii.341. 
Lurch,  to  win,  vi.  534. 
Lure,  a  thing  stuffed  to  tempt  the 

hawk,  iii.  371. 
Lush,  rank,  luscious,  i,  34.  ii.  305> 
Lust,  inclination,^  will,  vi.  349. 
Lustick^  lusty,  chearful,  pleasant. 

iii.  231. 
Lusty,  saucy,  v.  191. 
Luxurious,  lascivious,  vii.  439, 
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Jjiummmfy,  waiil0iily»  vii.  1 80. 
Lwnuy^  lujBt,  t.  178.  SIS. 
i^5f9f,  a  species  of  dog,  viiL  8a 


M. 

Mace,  a  sceptre,  vii.  77. 

Miidj  wild,  T.  396 ;  iaconstant, 

viii,  516. 
Made^  enriched,  lii.  461. 
Magnificent^  glorying,  boastiog, 

ii.  595. 
Magtttfico,  a  chief  man  or  gran- 
dee at  Venice,  viiL  425. 
Jlfat^  wrapped  up,  covered  with, 

V.591.  VI.  502. 
Maintop,  top  of  the  mainioast, 

VH.  325. 
Make,  to  bar,  to  shut,  iii.  I67. 
Makestf  dost,  yi.  26. 
MaiBn,  a  scullion,  vi.  527. ;    a 

coarse  wench,  vii.  ^26. 
Mall,  Mrs.it  alias  Mary  Frith,  or 
,  Moil  C^tj^urse,  ii.  12. 
MaUechoy  misc^ef,  viii.  531. 
itfommms^  hfisitating,  viii.  472. 
Mammets,  puppets,  iy.  414. 
Mamtnock^  to  cut  in  pieces,  vi. 

505. 
Man,  to  tame  a  hawk,  iii.  571. 
Manacle,  a  handcufi^  vii.  420. 
Manage,  conduct,adiuiQistration, 

iv.  184. 
Mandrake,  a  root  supposed  to 

have  t^e  shape  of  a  man,  v.  1 5. ; 

properties  o^  v.  41 7. 
Mankind,  masculine,  in.  442. 
Marchet,  the  borders,  linulis,  or 

confines,  y.  159.  ^ 
Marchpane,  a  species,  of  sweet- 
meat, viii.  162, 
MartuUr^iu^,  a  careless,  scrawl, 

'ii.52. 
JUiiirfieinaf,  thelatter^pring,  V.  35 . 
Match,  an  appointment,  iv.  58.9.; 

a'  compact,  viL  505* 
Mate,  to  confound,  v.  405. 
Mated,  amated,  cysmayei^  i^*  ^  ^^* 
MayoT9,  character  .pf,  in  8hak- 
speare,  V.  264.      *  I 


Meacock,  a  das^aifdly  cr^^r^ 

iii.  549. 
Mettled,  sprinkled   or  mingled, 

ii.  157. 
Mean,  the  tenor  in  musick,  i.  1 19. 

ii.  458.  iii.  467. 
Mean,  the  middle,  vii.  145.  viii. 

88. 
M^anM,  interest,  p«ns,i.  182. 
Measure,  the  reach,  i.  1 8 1 . 
Measure,  a  stately  solemn  dance^ 

ii,  452.   iii.  186.  221.    iv.  224, 

298.  V.  235,  vi.  5. 
Measure,  means,  vi.  286. 
Meazfils,  lepers,  vi.  540. 
JiedSo/,  portrait,  in.  425. 
Meddle,  to  mix  with,  i.  9. 
Medicine,  a  she-physician,  uL  229. 

iv.  165. 
Meed,  reward,  i.  1 1 7.  224. 
Meed,  merit,  desert,  v.  490,  554« 

vi.  404.;  excellence,  viii.  598. 
Me^,  a  matchj  ii.  194. 
Meiny,  people,  domestics,  viiL  54« 
MemorieSs   memorials,    remem* 

brances,  v^ii.  110. 
Menwrixed,  made  memorable,  vi. 

205. 
Memory,  memorial,  iii.  121,  vi. 

5^3:  599.  vi.  621. 
Mephistcpliilus,  the  name  of  a 

spirit  or  familiar,  i.  195. 
M^catanti,    a   izierchant,    uL 

574. 
Mere,  exact,  entire,  absolute,  i* 

7.   ii.  176.    iii.  255.    vi.  215. 

285.  5.59.    vii.  164.  523,   viii. 

270.  455. 
Mered,  mere,  vii.  175. 
Mermtdd,  syren,  iv.  33. 
Messes,  degrees  about  court,  iiL 

421. 
Metal,  temper,  vii.  17. 
Metaphys^qal,   suj^ematural,   hr; 

92. 
Metcyard^  measuring-yard,  iii. 

582. 
3feiim^  confine^  vi.l Or  viii.  209. 
Micher,  a  truapt,  a  lurking  tbiefj 

iv.  429^ 
MichifiM,  playing  truant,  s((u^- 
ing  about,  viii.  55). 
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.  Miefij  eoaiiteduicey  L  204. 

Mince,  to  walk  with  ail^ted  de- 
licacy, i.  277. 

AGntSmgy  calling  to  reroembnmce, 
reminding,  v.  1 95.  209. 

Mineraly  a  mine,-  vifi.  SSS. , 

Mihmrtd,  a  small  riyer^fi^,  vi. 
550.;  a  term  of  contempt,  U. 

Mirutreltyf  office  of  minstrel,  ii. 

371. 
Mlsconceivedy   miseonceivers,  v. 

338. 
Miscreate,   ill-begotten,   ill^ti- 

mate,  v.  135. 
.Mudoubi,  to  ssq)ect,  vi.  66. 
JlfiftfT,  a  miserable  creature,  v. 

337. 

Mkety,  atarice,  ti.  53S. 
Mupriiedj  mistaken,  ii.  321. 
Misprising,  despising,  or  under- 

▼aliung,  ii.  229. 
Missives,  messengers,  iv.  91. 
Mistaken,  misrepresented,  vL  1 51 . 
Mistempered,  BXiffty,  viii.  144. 
Mtsthink,  to  thiiuc  ill,  ▼.  509. 
JsGtlrest,  tbi&  jack  in  bowHng,  vi. 

320. 
Mdbied  or  madled,  veil<ed,  grossly 

<tovered,  vili.  31 5. 
Mode,  the  form  or  state  <$f  tilings, 

V.-97. 
Models    iradge,     represeBtatiVe, 

e0py,Ti.299.  viii.395. 
Modern,  trite,  common^  meanly 

pretty,'  iii.  135.  229.  297.    iv. 

230.  yli.  221.  viii.  202; 
Modesty,  taodenxiohymi  51^. 
Module,  models  pattern,  iii.  272. 
.    'kr.972.  . 
Moe  or  ifw^,  to  make  months, 

1.46.  68; 
Moiety,  a  portion,  iv.  437. 
Mot^ficiifioinij^iticmoti,  soften- 
ing, ii.  21. 
Mh^,'  1^  diilt' tftuiiid  blodtfaead, 

iv.  27. 
Momentany,  mbmtfntbry,  ii.  287. 
Monties  miiid,  a  popish  anniver- 

saiy.  Llis: 
M<m,^  tS6gi&p,  i^esmtnient,  mah^ 

ner,  i.  158.  iii  S^ft  viii.  467. 


Mooiyi  mebndioly,  vii.  134. 
MootSrcalf,w[i  inanimate  shapeless 

mass,  i.  SO. 
Moomsh,  variable,  iii.  151 . 
Mope,  to  appeiar  stupid,  viii.  348. 
Moral,  secret  m^eaning^'  ii.  24t. 

iii.  386.  V.  240. 
Moriseo,  Moor  or  Moorish,  or 

morns,  v.  406. 
Morris^pike,  Moorish  pike,  iv;  46. 
Mortal,  different  meanings  of,  iB. 

125.    iv.93.    V.416.    vil.  539. 

viii.  445. 
Mortal^taring,  that  which  stares 

fatally,  vi.  126. 
Mortified,   ascetic,  religious,  iv. 

162. 
Most,  greatest,  v.  508. 
Motion,  a  kind  of  puppct-shoif. 

i.  120.  iii.  469. 
Moti&h,  divimtory  agitation,  vH. 

132. 
Motion,  desires,  viii.  426. 
Motions,  indignation,  vi.  150. 
Motive,  assistant  or  mover,  iii. 

281.;  that  wliich  contributes 

to  motion,  vi.  351. 
Mould,  earth,  v.  1 69. 
Mouse,  to  mammock,  to  tear  to 

pieces,  ii.354. 
Mouse,  a  term  of  endearm^f,  ii. 

427. 
Mousff^unt,  a  weasd,  viii.  227. 
Mou)e.  See  Moe. 
J^<]^  apiece  of  money  or  a  mea- 
sure of  com,  V.  212. 
Muslir  An  expressioo  of  disdaiil, 

iii.  170.  V.  45. 
Mucky  strange,-wdnderfiil^  V.  3lV. 
Mxuk-wiater,  draiti  of  adimg^hiU, 

L  229. 
Muffler,  a  kind  of  dress  for  the 

lower  part  of  the  face,  i.  ts%, 
Muliters,  muleteers,  vii.  165. 
Mulled,  softened  saad  <&piriti^, 

vi.  588. 
Multiplied,     multitudinous,     vi. 

552. 
Multiplying,  multijplied,  vL  448. 
MidHtudkiouty  various  meabid^ 

of,iv.  110. 
Miifi^btldgett  derivation  of,  i;  974, 

[L  3] 
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MumtMf^  qualities  of  the  liquor 

of,  yiii.491. 
Mundane,  worldly,  yiL  509« 
Mure,  a  wall,  y.  90. 
Murky,  dark,  iv.  160. 
Murrain,  a  plague  in  cattle,  ii. 

299. 
Muse,  to  admire,  to  wonder,  L  65. 

iii.  244.  V.S94.  Tl.  561. 
Must,  a  scramble,  yii.179. 
MuHne,  to  rise  in  mutiny,  viii. 

548. 
Mutines,  mutineers,  iv.  206.  viii* 

392. 


N. 

NapJnm,  handkerchief,  iii.  173.  v« 
486.  vii.57. 

Napless,  threadbare,  vL  528. 

Native,  formed  by  nature,  iii.  205. 

Nature,  natural  parent,  vi.  552. 

Nafigkt  and  noug^/,different  mean- 
ings o^  iiL  98. 

Naif-word,  a  watch-word  or  bye- 
word,  i.  221.274.  ii.32. 

Neat,  finical,  viii.  46. 

Neb  or  nib,  the  mouth,  iii.  419. 

Neeld,  needle,  ii.325.  iv.  265.  vii. 
556. 

Neif,  fist,  ii.  SSS.  v.  46. 

Nepkew,  a  grandson  or  any  lineal 
descendant,  viiL  420. 

Nether'Stocks,  stockii^,  iv.  4 1 9. 
viii.  55, 

Newness,  innovation,  iv.  2^^. 

Newt,  the  eft,  ii.  306. 

Next,  nearest,  iii.  211.  461. 

Nice,  ally,  trifling,  iii.  163.  v.  12. 
74.  vi.  83-  vii.  67.  182.  viiL  196. 
238. 

Ntcholas,^^  his  clerics, explained, 
i.  150. 

Nick,  reckoning  or  count,  i.  161. 

Nick,  to  set  a  mark  of  folly  on, 
vii.  175. 

Nigkted,  made  dark  as  night,  viii. 

98. 

Nmbi^ule^  firolick  of  the  niglit, 
U.319. 

Nine  men's  viorris,  a  game,  ii.  299. 


NobUity,   distinction,    eminoice, 

viiL  269. 
Nobless,  nobleness,  iv.  348. 
Noddy,   fool,   a  game  at  cards, 

i.  107. 
Noise,  musick,  iv.  144. 
Nonce,  on  purpose,  for  the  turn, 

iv.391, 
Nook-shotten,  that  which  shoots 

into  capes,  V.  178. 
Northern  man,    vir    borealis,    a 

clown,  ii.450. 
Note,  notice,  information,  remark, 

i.  42.  viii.  99. 
Novice,  a  youth,  vl  39. 
Novum,  some  game  at  dice,  ii.  445. 
Nourish,  to  nurse,  v.  251. 
Nowl,  a  head,  ii.  3 1 9. 
Nurture,  education,  i.  78.  iii.  135. 
Nuthookf  a  thief,  i.  195.  v.  113. 


Obligations,  bonds,  v.  431 . 

Observed,  paid  respective  atten- 
tion to,  V.86. 

Observing,  religiously  attentive, 
vi.  309. 

Obsequious,  serious,  as  at  fimeral 
obsequies,  carefiil  of,  i.  255, 
V.  509.  viii.  268. 

Obsequiously,  fiinereally,  vi.  1 1. 

Obstacle,  ob&imate,  v.  337. 

Occupation,  men  occupied  in  busi- 
ness^ vL  593. 

Occurrents,  incidents,  viiL  407* 

Oe,  a  circle,  ii.  525. 

Oei&ad,  a  cast  or  glance  of  the  eye, 
viii.  99.    See  Eyliads, 

C^erdied,  died  too  much,  iii.  417. 

0^er4ooked,  slighted,  L  279. 

0*er-parted,  having  too  consider- 
able a  part,  iL  447. 

Cer^raught,  over-reached,  iv.  13. 
viiL  519. 

Cfer^-^ofrested,  wrested  beyond  the 
truth,  vi.  284. 

Of,  through,  vi.  503. 

Qfering,Uke  assailant,  iv.  459. 

Office,  service,  ii.  182. 

Q^x,  culinary  or  servants'ap^rt- 
ments,  vi.425. 
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Oidf  frequent,  more  than  enough,  I 

iv.  111. 
Old  agcy  ages  past»  ii.  56. 
Once^  sometime,  i.  248«  vi.  156. 

vii.  74. 
On«3^i^«,  accountants,  bankers,  it. 

406. 
Opal^  a  precious  stone  of  almost 

all  colours,  ii.37. 
Opaiy  publickly,  vi.  216. 
OpertuUy  active,  viii.  333. 
Opinion^  obstinacy,    conceit,  ii. 

422.   iv.  440.;    character,   vi. 

292.  vii.  29. 
OppoiUey  adverse,  hostile,  adver- 
sary,  ii.43.    53.  147.    V.  464. 

vi.531.  . 
OpposiHott,  combat,  vii.  509. 
Or,  before,  viii.  394. 
Orbs,  circles  made  by  the  fairies 

on  the  ground,  iL  296. 
Orchard,  a  garden,  viii.  286. 
Order,  measures,  iL  115.  iii.353. 

iv.  eo. 
Ordinance,  rank,  yi,  561. 
Orguhut,  proud,    disdainful,  vi. 

262. 
Otprey,  a  kind  of  eagle,  vi.  597. 
Oiteni,  shew,  ostentation,  iii.51. 

vii.  162. 
Oi/ffifti^ii,  shew,  appearance,  v. 

35. 
Overblow,  to  drive  away,  to  keep 

off,  V.  174. 
Overture,  opening  or  discovery, 

viiLse. 
Ovnce,  a  small  tiger,  or  tiger-cat, 
.   ii307- 

Ouph,  faary,  ffoblin,  i.  265. 
Oiuel-cock,  the  cock  black  bird, 

iL3l6. 
0«/,beeone,  i.  139. 
Out,  full,  complete,  vL  585. 
Outlook,  to  face  down,  iv.  261. 
Outvied,  a  term  at  the  game  of 

gleek,  iiL  352. 
Outward,   not  in   the  secret  of 

afibirs,  iii.  246. 
Oi^,  to  own,  possess,  govern, 

i.28.   ii.  25.  107.  308.378.  iii. 

245.    iv.  28. 202.  vi.  102.  566. 

vii.  542.  viii.  13. 483. 
Ox-4ip,  the  great  cowslip,  ii.  505. 


P. 


Pack,  to  bargain  with,  vii.  427. 

Pack,  combined,  an  accomplice, 
ii.  268. 

Packing, plotting,  underhand  con- 
trivance, iii.  394.  viii.  65. 

Paddock,  toad,  iv.  77. 

Pagan,  a  loose  vicious  person,  v. 
37. 

Pageant,  account  of,  vi.  100. 

Paid,  punished,  vii.  320. 

Pain,  penalty,  ii.  129. 

PaUu,  labour,  toil,  vi.  24. 

Palabras,  words,  ii.  243. 

Pale,  to  empale,  encircle  with  a 
crown,  V.487. 

PaU,  to  wrap,  to  invest,  iv.  93. 

Palled,  vapid,  vii.  148. 

Palmers,  holy  pilgrims,  iii.  254. 

Palmy,  victorious,  viii.  262. 

Palter,  to  juggle  or  shuffle, 
iv.  172.  vi.  312.  366.  549. 
vii.  28. 

Paper,  to  write  down,  or  appoint 
by  writing,  vi.  146. 

Paper,  written  securities,  vi.  414. 

Parcel,  supposed  meaning  of,  vii. 
221. 

Parcel-gUt,  gilt  only  on  certain 
parts,  V.  29. 

Parish'top,  a  large  top  formerly 
kept  m  every  village  to  be 
whipped  for  exercise,  u.  10. 

Paritor,  an  apparitor,  an  officer 
of  the  bishop  s  court,  ii.  395. 

Parle,  parley,  vii.  449. 

Parlous,  penlous,  ii.  312. 

Parlous,  keen,  shrewd,  vi.54. 

Part,  to  depart,  iv.29. 

Partake,  to  participate,  iii.  5 18. 

Partaker,  accomplice,  confede- 
rate, V.  284. 

Parted,  shared,  vi.  238. 

Parted,  endowed  with  parts,  vi. 
329. 

Participate,  participant,  partici* 
pating,  vi.493. 

Partixan,  a  pike,  vii.  145. 

I  Parts,  party,  v.  463. 
Pashf  ahead,  iii. 416, 
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Piuhy  to  strike  with  violence,  vi. 

311. 
Poshed,  bruised,  crushed,  vi.  378. 
Pom,  to  decide,  li.  108. ;  to  assure 

or  convey,  iii.  585. 
Ptusy  to  exceed,  to  go  beyond 

common  bounds,  vi«  595. 
Pcutedy  excelling,  {>ast  all  expres- 
sion or  bounds,  i.  199.  259.  vi. 

274. 
Patses,  what  has  passed,  ii.  185. 
Passings  eminent  egr^;iou8,  v. 

559. 
Passion,  suffering,  vi.428. 
Passionate,  a  prey  to  mournful 

sensations,  iv.  2 1 2. 
Passioning,  being  in  a  passion,  i. 

171.. 
Passy^measure,  a  dance,  it.  81. 
PoMtry^  the  room  where  pastry 

was  made,  viil.  227. 
Patch,   a  term  of  r^roach,    ii. 

519.405.  iii.55.  iv,27. 
Patched,  in  a  particoloured  coat, 

ii.542. 
PfltfA,  towalk,yii.26. 
PatJietical,deej^y  afireoting,iii.  168. 
Patient,  to  make  patient,  to  com- 
.  pose,  viL  575. 

Patine,  a  dish  used  with  the  cha- 
lice, in  the  administration  of 

the  Eucharist,  iii.  84. 
Po^/ffm,  instance^  example,  vi  15. 
Pavin,  a  dance,  ii.  8 1 . 
Paucas,  few,  iii.  509. 
Pay,  to  beat,  to  hit^  i.  268.  iL 

65.  iv.49.  V.199. 
Peat,  a  word  jo£  endeannent,  iii. 

525. 
PedascvJe,  a  pedant,  iii.  554. 
Peer,  to  eome  out,  to  appear,  i. 

i956. 
Peemh,  foolish,  i.  175.  iii.  162. 

iv.40.  V,  1^0.556.  vi572.  vii. 

257* 
Peke,  to  balance,  to  keeo  in  sus- 
pense, iii.  50.;  to  weigh  down, 
.  vi.  124. 
Pelting,  paltry,  petty,  incoosider- 

able,iL  121 .299.  vi.558«  viiL  S2. 
Pennons,  small  flag's,  v.  179. 
Penthesiiia,  Amason,  iii.  54. 


'Perch,  a  measure  of  five  yards 

and  a  half,  vii.  501. 
Perdurable,  lasting,  ii.  157.  v.  2 14. 
Perdy,  par  Dieu,  a  French  oath, 

iv.  51.  viii.557. 
Perfect,  certain,  well  informed, 

ill.  457.  iv.l49.  VU.  285.515. 
P^^c^ioflf,  liver,  bram,  and  hearty 

ii.  6. 
Perjure,ti  peijnred  person,  iL  409. 
Periapts,  charms  sewed  up  and 

worn  about  the  neck,  v.  529. 
Periung,  andent  meaning  of,  i. 

172. 
Perspedwes,  certain  optical  glas- 
ses, ii.  82.  iv.  515. 
Pervert,  to  avert,  vii.  279. 
Pew-feUtm,  a  companion,  vi.  99. 
Pheere.    See  Feere. 
'  Pheeze,  to  teaze  or  beat,  iii.  509.; 

to  comb  or  curry,  vL  51 1 . 
Pia  mater,  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the.  substance  of  the  brain, 

ii.  18. 
Pick,  to  pitch,  vi.  250. 496. 
Picked,  mcely  dressed,  foppish,  iL 

422.  iv.  190.  viii.  586. 
Pickers,  the  hands,  viii.  559. 
Ptc^'i^,   piddling>   insignificant^ 

V.  75. 
Pickt^katch,   a  place  noted  for 

brothels,  L2I8. 
Piece,  a  word  of  contempt  for  a 

woman,  vii.  582. 
PiePd,  shaven,  v.  265. 
Pight,  pitched,  fixed,  vi.585.  viii. 

42.  . 
PUcher,  a  pilche,  the  scabbard, 

viii.  195. 
PtT^^  various  meanings  oi^  v.  266« 
PiUed,  pillaged,  vi.  25. 
Pin  and  web,  disorders  of  the  eye> 

iii.  425. 
Pinnace^  a  small  ship  of  burthen, 

i.  205.  V.  426. 
Pije,  a  small  chest  in  which  the 

consecrated  host  was  kept,  v. 

181. 
Pladtet,  a  petticoat,  iL  595. 
Piagise,  to  punish,,  vi.  26. 
PUSn  song,  the  chaunt,  in  piano 

cantu,  ix.  516*    . 
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Flaiafy^  openly,  vi.  605. 
Plaitedy   complicated^   involved, 

viii.  16. 
Planched,  made  of  brafids^.u^  152. 
Plant,  the  foot,  vu.  144. 
Platformt,  plans,  schemes,  v.  275. 
Plaiisive,  gracious,  pleasing,  po- 
pular, Tui.  281. 
Pleached,  folded  together,  vii.  204. 
PU^y  piece  or  portion,  v.  585.  vi* 

564.  viii.  562. 
Potn^,  a  metal  hook  fastened  to 

the  hose  or  breeches,  ii.  16. 

Pointy  the  utmost  height,  ii.  310; 

Potni-de-eice,  with  the  utmost  po6- 

^ible  exactness,  ii.  44.  422.  iii. 

150. 

PomtSf  tags  to  the  laces,  iii.  357. 

iv.  422. 
Poke,  weight  or  moment,  viii.  44. 

473. 
Polled,  bared,  cleared,  vL  588. 
Pomander,  a  ball  made  of  per- 
fumes, iii  492. 
Pomewater,  a  species  of  apple,  ii. 

•  402: 
Poor-^ohn,  hake  dried  and  salted, 

viii.  142. 
Popinjay,  a  parrot,, iv.  394r. 
PopfUarity,  plebeian  intercourse, 

V.  133. 
Port,  external  pomp,  figure,  iii.. 

11.327. 
Port,  a  gate,  v.  91.  vi.  347. 
Portable,  bearable,  iv.  153. 
Poriance,  carriage,  vi*  545. ;  be- 
haviour, viii.  432« 
Possets,  to  inform,  to  make  to> 
understand,  ii.  53.  153.  vi.347. 
Potseued,  acquainted  with,  fully 

informed,  iu.  19.  vi.  524. 
Poured,  afflicted  withi  madness, 

iv.  305. 
Potch^  to  push  vioilently,  vL  5 1 9. 
Potentf,  potentates,  iv.  205. 
PottnceHox,  a  smdl  box  for  per- 
fumes, iv«  394. 
Power,  forces,,  an  army,  vi.  284. 

viL  16is.  479. 
Practice,   unlawful  or  insidious 
stvAtageip,  iii  1,74.  vi.  151.  viii. 
44.  56.  579*  557^ 


Prmfitm^tottB^\oy  UBwarraatRble 

arts,  7.  125. 
Prattitant*,  confederates  in  stra* 

tagems,  v.  296; 
Prank,  to  ad<Mm,  to  dress  ostm. 

tatiously,  to  jMume,  ii.  37.  iii. 

470.  vi.  547. 
Preeedeni,  ori^nal  draft,  vi.  77. 
Pr<?<r£29/,  a  justice's  warrant,  v.  99. 
Precitian,   a  g^reat  pretender  to 

sanctity,  i.  210. 
jPr.^^,  torecommend,  toairance,^ 

vii.  91.  viii.  452, 
Pregnancy,  readiness,  v.  20* 
Pregnant,  ready,  plam,  evident, 
'    opposite,  iL  48.  108..  vii.  323. 

515.  viii  305. 328. 
Pregnant  enemy,  the  enemy  of 

mankind,  ii27. 
Premised,  sent  before  the  time, 

V.  461. 
Prenommate,  ahready  named^  viii. 

294.  . 
Pre-ordinance,  ordinance  alisady 

established,  vii..  44. 
Presence,  the  presencerchamber, 

vi.  195.;.  apublickroom,  viii. 

241. 
Presence,  dignity  of  mien,.  hL  51 »; 
I     &rm,  figure,  vii»540. 
,Prest,  redy,.iU,  12. 
:  Pretence,  deaijgn,  inten^on,  i.  14^1. 

iv.  116.  viiL  20.  27. 
:  Preiend,.\jo  ibtend»  design^  iv.  1 W. 

j      V.  306.  308. 

Pretended,  purposed  or  intended, 
;     ii  137, 

!  Prevent,  to  anticipate,  v.  22.309. 
I  Prtc^,the  point  on  the  dial,  v.  464. 
Pricks,  prickles,  skewers,  i,47. 
i     viiL  59. 

Pride,  haughty  power,  v.  297.  ' 
j  Prig,  to  filch,  in.  469. 
Prime,  yout^,  the  v^ur  of  life, 

iii.  226. 
Prime,  prompt,  viii.  485. 
Primer,  more  urgent,  mote  im« 

portant,  vi.  155. 
PHmero,  a  game  at  cards,  i.  270* 

vi.  230. 
Principality,  thefirst  or  principals 
of  women,.].  131. 
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PitMcipoif y  rafters  of  a  buOdiiig, 

▼ii.  507. 

Prmcoxy  a  coxcomb,  or  spoiled 
child,  viii.  165. 

Probal,  probahley  viii.  465. 

Process,  summons,  vii.  98. 

Procure,  to  bring,  viii.  212. 

Prodigious,  portentous^  ominous, 
iv.  215.217.  vi.363.  vii.20. 

Prof  ace,  much  good  may  it  do 
you,  V.  108. 

Profane^  love  of  talk,  gross  of  lan- 
guage, V.  1 16*  viii.  448. 

Profession,  end  and  purpose  of 
coming,  iii.  222. 

Progress,  a  royal  journey  of  state, 
viii.  358. 

Prqfect,  to  shape  or  form,  vii.  220. 

Prompture,  suggestion,  tempta- 
tion, iL  132. 

Prone,  perhaps  humble,  ii.  102. 

Prone,  forward,  vii.  344. 

Proof,  confirmed  state  of  man- 
hood, V.  84. 

Propagate,  to  advance  or  im- 
prove, vi.396. 

Propagation,  getting,  ii.  100. 

Proper,  well-looking,  handsome, 
i.  156.  iii.  15.  viu.  6. 

Properfalse,  proper  or  fiur,  and 
false  or  dec^tful,  ii.  27. 

ProperHed,  taken  possession  of, 
ii.  72. 

Properties,  incidental  necessaries 
to  a  theatre,  i.  266. 

Property^ne  perfonnance,iii.226. 

Property,  a  Uiing  quite  at  dispo- 
sal, vii.  64. 

Propose,  to  image,  to  imagine,  v. 
105. 

Proposing,  conversing,  i>.  227. 

Propriety,  regular  and  proper 
state,  viii.  460. 

Prorogue,  to  lengthen  or  prolong, 
vii.  538. 

Provand,  provender,  vi.  529. 

Provencial,  various  meanings  of, 
viii.  576. 

Protnncial,  belonging  to  one's 
province,  u.  181. 

Provost,  sheriff  or  ^ler,  ii.  108. 

Prune,  to  plume,  iv.  385. 


Pudk,  or  hobgoblin  in  faiiy  my* 

thology,  ii.  297. 
Pugging,  thievish,  iii.  466. 
Pun,  to  pound,  vi.  294.^ 
Purchase,  stolen  ^oods,  iv.  407. 
Purchased,   acquired   by   unjust 

methods,  v.  97. 
Purlieu,  law  definition  of,  iii.  173. 
Pursuivants,  heralds,  v.  285. 
Put  to  know,  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, ii.  93. 
Putter-on,  one  who  instigates,  iii. 

434. 
Putter-out,  one  who  places  out 

money  at  interest,  i.  66. 
Putting-on,  spur,  incitement,  ii. 

158. 
Puttock,  a  degenerate  species  of 

hawk,  viL  241. 


Quail,  to  faint,  languish,  iii.  120. 

iv.  458.  V.  504.  vh.  350. 
'Quaint,  various  meaning  of,  i.  272. 

V.416. 
Quaint-mazes,    a  came    running 

the  figure  of  eight,  ii.  299. 
Quaked,  thrown  into  trepidation, 

vi.515. 
Qualify,  to  lessen,  moderate,  ii. 

157. 
QuaUttf,   confederates,  i.  17.  iv. 

466. 
Quality,  profession,  condition  of 

life,  i.  158.  viii.  309.  457. 
Quarrel,  a  quarreller,    vLl82.; 

the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  iv.  78. 
Quarry,  various  meanings  of,  iv. 

158.  vi.496. 
Quart  d^ecu,  fourth   part  of  a 

French  crown,  iii.  278. 
Quarter,  the  allotted  posts^  sti^ 

tion,  iv.  268.  viii.  460. 
Quat,  a  pimple,  viii.  520. 
Queasy,  squeamish,  delicate,  un- 
settled, li.  217.  viii.  40. 
Queli^  to  murder,  to  destroy,  ii. 

354.  iv.  101.  vi.380. 
Quench,  to  grow  cool,  vii.  254. 
Quem^  a  hand-mill,  ii.  ^97. 
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Quest,  inquest  or  jury,  search,  yi. 

38.  vii.501.;   expedition,  viii. 

13.  495. 
Question,  conversation,  ii.  71.  139. 

iii.69.   156.  465.  507.  yi.336. 

vii.  123.  viii.  95.  U9.  262.  282. 
Questrist,  one  who  goes  in  search 

of  another,  viii.  83. 
QfiestSy  reports,  ii.  153. 
Quick,  lively,  spritely,  ii.  370.  vii. 

224.;  living,  V.  154. 
Quicken,  to  animate,  iii.321. 
Quiddits,  subtilties,  viii.  384. 
Quiliets,  law  chicane,  ii«418.  vi. 

457.  viii.  385. 
Quintain,  description  of,  iii.  111. 
Quips,  reproaches  and  sco£&,  i. 

159. 
Quire,  to  play  in  concert,  vL  565, 
QuU,  quitted,  i.  18. 
QuU,  to  requite  or  answer,  v.  172. 

vi.  129.  vii.  181.  viii.  395. 
Quittance,  return  of  obligations, 

v.ll.  vi.404. 
Quiver,  nimble,  active,  v.  66. 
Quote,  to  observe,  i.  126.  iii.  297. 

iv.247.   vL357.   vii.  420.  viii. 

158.  296. 


R. 

Rabato,  an  ornament  for  the  neck, 

ii.240. 
RMet-sucker,  a  sucking  rabbit, 

iv.  430. 
Race,  original  disposition,  inborn 

qualities,  i.  25. ;  a  smack  or  fla- 
vour, vii.  109. 
Rack,  conjectures  on,  i.  76. 
Rack,  to  exaggerate,  ii.  252. 
Rack,  to  harrass  by  exactions,  vi. 

599. 
Rack,  the  fleeting  away  of  the 

clouds,  vii.  202. 
Racking,  in  rapid  motion,  v.  490. 
Rag,  an  of^robious  epithet,  L 

261. 
ged,  rugged,  iiL  127. 

Jre,  to  cover,  viii.  109. 
Rank,  rate  or  pace,  iii.  141. 
Rank^  growaup  ta  a  gc«at  hdght 


and  strength,  vi.  160,  286.  vii. 

48. 

Rapt,  rapturously  afiected,  vHi. 

84. 
Rapture,  a  fit,  vi.  527. 
Rarefy,  curiously,  happily,  vi.  468. 
Rascal,  applied  to  lean  deer,  iii. 

154.  V.  41.  314. 
Rash,  heady,  thoughtless,  ^ick, 
violent,  iv.446.  v.  87.  vi.34l. 
viii.  491. 
Rash  remonstrance,prem9ture  dis- 
covery, ii.  183. 
Rated,  chided,  iii.  325. 
Ravin,  to  devour  ^erly,  iL  100. 
Ramn,  ravenous,  iii.  250. 
Ravined,  glutted  with  prey,  iv. 

140. 
Raught,  reached,  ii.  404.  v.  215. 

387.  486.  vii.  197. 
Raw,  ignorant,  unripe,  unsldlful, 

iii.  140.  vii.  521. 
•BoKMfy,  young  and  helpiess,  v. 

197. 
Rayed,  bewrayed,  iii.  364. 
Razed,  various  meanings  of,  viii. 

336. 
Sear^mouse,  a  bat,  ii.  506. 
Reason,  discourse,  ii.  422. 
Reason,   to  talk,  iii  41.  iv.250. 
vi.  37.  53*  116.  591.;  to  argue 
for,  611. 
Rebeck,  an  old  musical  instrti* 

ment,  viii.  233. 
Receiving,  ready  apprehension,  ii. 

49. 
Receipt,  receptacle,  iv.  101. 
Roseate,  a  sound  by  whieh  the 

dogs  are  called  back,  ii.  200. 
Reck,  to  care  for,  to  mind,  to  at- 
tend to,  i.  165.  iii.  126.  viii. 
276. 
Reckless,   careless,   heedless,    i. 

175. 
Recollected,  studied  or  often  re- 
peated, ii.  34. 
Record,  to  sing,  i.  176.  vii.  514. 
Recorder,  a  kind  of  flute  or  flage- 

let,  ii.  349.  viii.  339. 
Reeure,  to  recover,  vi.  82. 
Red4attice,  the  sign  of  an  ale- 
house, 1.218. 
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.Redute^  to  bring  back,  vi,  195* 
Reechtfj  discoloured  by   smoke, 
vpoAiy^  VL  S39.  ▼ui.35S.;  greMy, 
vi.  527. 
RefeU,  to  refiite,  ii,  174. 
Riferj  to  reserve  to,  iL  141. 
Regard^  look,  vi.  534. 
Regfrnerdy  govenunent,  authority, 

vii.  163. 
Me^reet,  exchange  of  salutation, 
•  id.  45.  iv.  222. 
Regaerdany  reeompense,  return, 

v.  295.  305. 
Relaiivey  nearly  related  or  con- 
nected, viii.  318. 
Remembered,    remembering,    iii. 

136. 

Remembrance^  admonition,  v.  106. 

/Sonarftf,  pity,  tenderness  of  heart, 

L86.  164.  ii.  119.  174.  iii.68. 

115.  iv.  93.  ^3.  v.  340.  vi.  85. 

vii.  24.  viii..484. 

RemoUtmy  removal  or  remoted* 

ness,  vi.  464.  viii.  56, 
i2f3itooei£^  remote,,  sequestered)  iii. 

149.  viii«283. 
Render y  to  describe,  iii.  174. 
Render y  a  confession^  vi.  476.;  lA 

account,  vii.  5^^ 
Renege,  to  reaiounc6,  vii.  97. 
Mepa$ry.to  renovate,  iiL  207. 
Repeal,  to  recall,  viii. 466. 
Reports^  reporters,,  vii.  124. 
Reproof,  confutation^  iv.  391* 
Repugn,  to  resist,  v.3ao. 
Reputing,  boasting  of,  v.  396. 
Requimr  &  i^ass  for  the,  sottl  of 

a  person  deceased,  viii.  390. 
Retoive,  to  be  firmly  persuaded, 
satisfied^  ii.1^0.  v.25d.  305. 
vii.f«96. 
Resolvey  to  dissolve,  viii.  269. 
Retpedy  consideration,  caution, 

iv.  247.  vi.  299.  viii.  15.  321. 
Retpedhe,  re^ctable,  L  172.; 

respectful,  formal,  iv.  190. 
RespecHve,.cooV,  conaderate,  viiL 

195* 
i2^^«crftW^,vrespectfiill}r,  vi.  4126. 
jBtf^at^4handeddown,vi.59.  lOSu 
RHire,.  to  draw  back, ,  iv.  .3^  4;  ■ . 
Reverb,  to  reverhcnate,  viii.  11. 


RewUiy  rerolters,vii.  3S8. 
Rkewnatic,  meaning  of  in  Sbak- 
speare's  time,  ii.300.  v<42. 1 60. 
Rib,  to  mdose,  iii.  39. 
Ridf  to  destroy,  i.  25. 
Rift,  split,  iii.  502. 
Riggishf  wanton  j  vfi.r  131. 
Right,  just,  even,  v;  408^ 
Right-drawn,  drawn  ifi>  a  right 

cause,  iv.  28  K 
Rigol,  a  circle,  v.  9S.  < 
Ringed^  environed^  en^xdedi  v. 

317. 
R^,  come  to  the  bel^t,  m.  19. 
Rivage,  the  bank  or  shore,  v.  166. 
RxMlity,  equal  rank,  vii;  159. 
Rivals,  partners,  viiir  258- 
Rive,  to  burst,  to  fire,  v.  314. 
Road,  the  haven  where  ships  ride 

at  anchor,  i.  132. 
Rogues,  mgrants,  m.  309. 
JZoniogtf,  rummage,  viii.  262. 
Ronyon,  a  scurvy  womaDy  i,  9^t. 

iv.  81. 
Rood,  the  cross,  v.  57.  vi  e^. 
Rook,  to  squat  down,  v.  571. 
jSopery,- roguery,  \ta,  1^4. 
Rcpe-tricks,  abusive  laaguagei  iii. 

332. 
Round,  a  diadem,  iv.  92. 
Round,   roughy    unceremonious, 

V.  199. 
Rounded,    Whispered,   iv.  21^^ 
Rounding,  whispering,  iiL  43a 
Routide^  a^countryriSnce,  ii;  365. 
Roundure,  circle,  iv.  202.^ 
Rouse,  a  dlaiugfat^of  jdltty,  viiu 

269.  280»  4^6« 
Royal,  due  to  a  king,,  v.  74l 
RoyaS»e,  to  mtke  royal,  vi.  24. 
iZoyoAl^,- nobleness,  si^Nttne  e)c« 

cdlence5iv..l2lv 
Roynishy  mangy  or  scabby,ui.I20. 
RuddJocky.  the  recHireiist,  vii.  31^ 
Ruf,  the  folding  of  the  tops  of 

boots,  iii.  247. 
Riiffle,  to  riot^  to' create- distmtio 

ance,  vii.  382. 
Ruffling,  fOstliiEigy.iii.  373. 
Ruin, displeasure  prodactfigruiil, 

vi.  21 5. 
Rttlty  a  methodiof  life)  ii«  39* 
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Rushes^  1196  of  in  Shakspeare's 

days,  vii.  265. 
Ruth,  pity,  compassion,  vi.  497. 

S. 

Sacred,  accursed,  vii.  396. 
Sacrificial,  worshipping,  vi.  397. 
Sad,  grave  or  serious,  i.  114.  ii. 

206.  226.  iii.  481. 
Sadly,  seriously,  v.  106. 
Sadness,  seriousness,  v.  520. 
S(^e,  to  render  safe,  vii.  1  la  ^ 
Sagg  or  swagg,  to  sink  down,  iv. 

164. 
Saii,  tears,  viii.  106. 
Sanded,  of  a  sandy  colour,  iL  339. 
Satisfy;restyfith  satisfaction,iL  139. 
&ivage,  sylvan,  uncultivated,  wild, 

V.  178. 
Savageneu,  wildness,  viii.  293. 
Saucy,  lascivious,  iii.  28 1 . 
Saw,  andepUy,  not  a  proverb,  but 

the  whole  tenor  of  any  dis- 
course, ii.  458. 
Say,  silk,  V.  440. 
Say,  a  sample,  a  taste  or  relish, 

viii.  123. 
Scaffoldage^  the   gallery  part  of 

the  theatre,  vL  284. 
Scald,  a  word  of  contempt,  poor, 

filthy,  vii.  223. 
Scale,  to  disperse,  to  put  to  flight, 

vi.  379.  49S. 
Scaled,  over-reached,  ii.  142. 
Scaling,  weighing,  vi.  545. 
ScaU,  an  old  word  of  reproach,  i. 

233. 
Scamble^  to  scramble,  ii.  261.  |v. 

254. 
Scan,  to  examine  nicely,  iv.  135^. 
Scant,  to  be  defident  in,  to  con- 
tract, viii  57.  59. 
ScaniUng,  measure,   proportion, 

vL29l. 
Scapes  of  wit,  sallies,  irregularl- 

tiesy  iL  154* 
Scared,  frightened,  vi.  585. 
Scarfedy  decorated  with  flags,  iii. 

36. 
Scaih,  destruction,  harm,  iv.  196^ 

V.  392.  vi. 31..  vii.. 4^. 


Scatii,  to  do  an  injury,  viii.  164. 
Scathfvl,  mischievous,  destructive, 

n.  77. 
Scone,  a  petty  fortification,  iv.  20. 

V.  182. 
Sconce,  the  head,  iv.  13.  viii,385. 
Scotched,  cut  slightly,  iv.  126. 
Scrmens,  fencers,  viii.  377. 
Scrip,  a  writing,  a  list,  ii.  293. 
Scroyles,  scabby  fellows,  iv.  206. 
Scully,  great  numbers  of  fished 

swimming  together,  vi.  379. 
Scutched,  whipt,  carted,  v.  67. 
Seal,  to  strengthen  or  complete^ 

vi.  540. 
Semi,  lard,  vi.  310. 
Sea-mells,  conjectures  on,  i.  52t. 
Sf^r,  to  stigmatize,  iii.  432.;  ta 

close,  vii.  240.    Set  Sere. 
Sieas&n,  to  temper,  viii.  272.;  to 

infix,  to  impress,  277. 
Seasoned,  established  or  settled 

by  time,  vi.  569. 
Seat,  throne,  v.  144. 
Seated,  fixed,  firmly  placed,  iv.  87. 
Sect,  a  cutting  in  gardening,  viii, 

440. 
Securely,  with  too  great  eonfi- 

dence,  iv.  310.  r 

Seel,  to  close  up,   vii.  221.  viii. 

478.  \    ■ 

Seeling,  blinding^  iv.  127. 
Seemingy  specious^  hypocritical, 

i.  235.  ii.  131.  viii.  13. 
Seeming,  seemly,  iii  186. 
Seen,  versed,  practised,  iii.  333., 
Seldy  seldom,  vi^  527. 
SeyOxmnty^  inherevit  g^arosity,. 

viii.  477. 
Sew^llaily^  in  resemblance,  a]ike». 

iv.  479. 
Seniory,  seniority,  vi;  98.  ^ 
Sennet,  a  flourish  or  soun^ng,  vi. 

186.1^.8. 
Sense,  reason,  natural  aflectiAQ* 

feeling,  i.  96. ;  sensual  paasioin, 

vii.  550* 
Sensible,  having  sensation,  vi.  507. 
Septentrion,  the  aorth^  v.  4811.     • 
Sequestration,    sepacation,  -  viii. 

440. 
Sere  or  sear,  dry,.iv,.  42..  164. 
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Serjeant^  a  bailiff  or  sheriiT's  offi- 
cer, viii.  406. 

Serpigo,  a  kind  of  tetter,  ii.  154. 

Serve,  to  fulfil,  iii.  521. 

Serve,  to  accompany,  vi.  104. 

Set,  seated,  i.  1 20. 

Setebog,  a  species  of  devil,  i.  26. 

Several,  separated,  appropriated, 
ii.  588. 

Sewer,  an  officer  who  placed  the 
dishes  on  the  table,  iv.  97. 

Shame,  to  disgrace,  vi.  574. 

Shame,  modesty,  vii.  554. 

Shard-borne,  bom  by  shards  or 
scaly  wings,  iv.  127. 

Shards,  the  wings  of  a  beetle,  vii. 
155.  288. 

Shards,  broken  pots  or  tiles,  viii. 
589. 

Sharked,  picked  up  as  a  shark 
collects  his  prey,  viii.  261. 

S^en,  shining,  ii.  297. ;  splendour, 
lustre,  viii.  552. 

Sheer,  pellucid,  transparent,  iv. 
566. 

Shent,  scolded,  rebuked,  i.  206. 
ii.  75.  vi.  507.;  shamed,  dis- 
graced, vi.  605. 

Sf^t,  to  reprove  harshly,  viiL 
541. 

Sheriff* s-post,  a  large  post  set  up 
at  the  door  of  that  officer  for 
affixing  proclamations,  &c.  ii. 
19. 

Shive,  a  slice,  vii.  590. 

Shot,  shooter,  vi.  248. 

Shovel-board,  a  game,  i.  194. 

Shoughs,  shocks,  a  species  of  dog, 
iv.  125. 

Shouldered,  rudely  thrust  into, 
vi.  82. 

Shrewd,  having  the  qualities  of  a 
shrew,  iii.  33^. 

Shrift,  confession,  viii.  225. 

Shrive,  to  confess,  to  call  to  con- 
fession, iv.  25.  vi.  68.  viii.  595. 

ShtU-up,  to  conclude,  iv.  104. 

Side'sfeeves,  long  sleeves,  ii.  241. 

Siege,  stool,  seat,  rank,  i.  50.  ii. 
158,  viii.  576.  424. 

Sight,  the  perforated  part  of  a 
lielmet,  v.  72. 


Sightless,  unsightly,  iv.215. 
Sign,  to  show,  to  denote,  vi.  190. 
SUli/,  simple  or  nistick,  vii.  536. 
Silly,  sooth,  plain,  simple  truth, 

h.  56. 
Sincere,  honest,  vi.  150. 
Sinew,  strength,  iv.  469. 
^Rg^,  weak,  debile,  iv.  87.;  small, 

V.  20.;    void   of  duplicity  or 

guile,  vi.  240. 
Sink-a-pace,  cinque-pace,adance, 

ii.  13. 
Sir,  the  designation  of  a  parson, 

i.  189.  iii.  154. 
Sir-reverence,    a    corruption    of 

save^reverence,  iv.  54. 
Sith,  since,  i.  225.  ii.  105   v,  475. 
Sithence,  thence,  iii.  215. 
Sizes,  allowances  of  victuals,  viii. 

59. 
Skains-mates,  loose  companions, 

viii.  184. 
Skirr,  to  scoiu*,  to  ride  hastily, 

iv.  165. 
Slack,  to  neglect^  i.  248. 
Slave,  to  treat  as-  a  slave,  viii.  90. 
Sleave,  the  ravelled  knotty  part 

of  the  silk,  iv.  109. 
Sledded,  riding  in  a  sled  or  sledge, 

viii.  260. 
Slights,  arts,  subtle  practices,  iv. 

157. 
SUps,  a  contrivance  of  leather,  to 

start  two  dogs  at  the  same  time, 

V.  168. 
SUver,  to  cut  a  piece  or  slice,  iv. 

140. 
Slops,  loose  breeches,  or  trowsers, 

tawdry  dress,  ii.  252.  410.  viii. 

181. 
Slough,  the  skin  which  the  serpent 

annually  throws  off^  v.  194. 
Slower,  more  serious,  vi.  15. 
Slubber,  to  do  anv  thing  care- 
lessly, imperfectly,  iir.  42.;  to 

obscure,  viii  456. 
Smilingly,  with  signs  of  pleasure, 

vi.  594. 
Smirched,  soiled  or  obscured,  it. 

259.  250. 
Smoothed,  to  stroke,  to  caress,  to 

fondle,  viii.  201 . 
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Sneapy  to  check  W  rebuke,  ii. 

568.;  a  rel)uke,  v.  50. 
Sneapingy  tiipping,  iii.  41 1 « 
Sneck'dtpy  a  cant  phrafle,  **  go  hang 

yourself,"  ii.51. 
Snuffy  hasty  anger,  ii.555.  4^. 

iv.594. 
Snieffiy  dislikes,  viii.  65. 
Sbi^spot,  turpitude,  reproach,  v, 

97.  ^ 

Solelyy  alone,  iii.  441 . 
SoUcUy  courtship,  vii.  269. 
SdUciiy  to  excite,  viii.  407. 
SoUcitingy  information,  ir.  87. 
Solidaret,  an  unknown  coin,  yi. 

427. 
Sometimesy  formerly,  iv.  372. 
Soothy  truth,  iii.  476. 
Soothy  sweetness,  iv.  558. 
Sorriesty  worthless,  vile,  iv.  126. 
Sorryy  sorrowful  or  dismal,  iv.  59. 
Sorty  to  choose  out,  i.  155.  v. 

572. 
Sorty  a  company,  a  pack,  ii.  519. 

iv.  552.   V.585.    416.   vi.  152.; 

ranks  and  degrees  of  men,  iii. 

102.  V.  141.  220. 
Sorty  to  happen,  ii.  550.;  to  agree, 

V.  195.  VI.  268. 
Sorty  the  lot,  vi.  292. 
Sort  and  «tM/,  figure  and  rank,  ii. 

168. 
Soty  a  fool,  i.  2S5, 
Soulfearingy    soul-appalling,    iv. 

206. 
Soundy  to  declare  or  publish,  iv. 

241. 
Soundy  soundly,  i.  265. 
Sotfdy  to  pull  by  the  ears,  vi.  588. 
Sowtery  perhaps  the  name  of  a 

hound,  ii.  42. 
Spanned,  measured,  vi.  152. 
Spedalti/y    particular  rights,    vi. 

282. 
Spedy  the  fate  decided,  iii.  401 . 
Speedy  event,  iii.  455. 
Sperry  to  shut  up,  defend  by  bars, 

&c.  vi.  262. 
Spleeny   humour,  caprice,  spirit, 

resentment,  iii.  556.  vi.504. 
Spleeny  violent  hurry,  tumultuous 

speed,  iv.  208. 


Spleeniy   inclination  to  spiteful 

mirth,  ii.  121. 
Spoonsy  christening,  account  of, 

vi.  245. 
I^ty  stain  or  disgrace,  iv.  259. 
&i)otted,  wicked,  n.  286. 
Spragy  or  spackt,  apt  to  learn,  i. 

255. 
Spready   to  stand  separatdy,  m. 

292. 
Sprightedy  haunted,  vii.  275. 
Sprightiy  spirits,  iv.  145. 
I^ninghalty  a  disease  incident  ta 

horses,  vi.  162. 
Sprin&ngy  blooming,  in  the  spring 

of  fife,  vi.  59. 
Sprightfyy  ghostly,  vii.  560. 
i^pursy  the    longest  and  largest 

roots  of  trees,  vii.  512, 
Squarey  to  quarrel,  ii.  297.  vii. 

121.  176.591. 
Square,    regular,   equitable,   vi. 

482.;  just,  suitable,  vii.  129. 
Square,  compass,  comprdiension, 

or  complement,  viii.  a. 
Squarer,  a  quarrdsome  fellow,  ii. 

195. 
Squashy  an  immature  peascod,  ii. 

518.  iii.  418. 
Squiny,  to  look  asquint,  viii.  104. 
Squirey  a  square  or  rule,  ii.  445. 

iii.  482.  iv.  408. 
Sta^erty  delirious  perturbation,, 

vu.  555. 
Stale,  a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch 

birds,  i.  78. 
Staley  a  pretence,  iv.  18.  v.  555. 
Stale,  to  allure,  vii.  10. 
Standy  to  withstand,  to  resist^  iii. 

S35. 
StandmgbowUy  bowls  elevated  on 

feet,  vi.  250.  vii.  492. 
^tonnyo/,  the  common  stonehawk, 

ii.  42. 
Stary  a  scar  of  that  appearance, 

viii.  281. 
^SfarAr,  stiff,  vii.  518. 
Starkly,  stiffly,  ii.  156. 
Starred,  destined,  iii.  452. 
State,  a  chair  with  a  canopy  over 

it,ii.  40.  iv.  129.  428.  Vl.613. 
State,  standing,  ii.  414. 
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State^  official  state,  v.  105.;  <%* 

'   nity,  106. 

StaU$^  persons  of  high  jranky  vii. 
292. 

StaHon,  the  act  of  standing,  vii. 

'    156.  viiL548. 

'SlmM%  statesman^  vii.  274.  viii. 
594. 

StcUuey  a  portrait,  i.  172. 

JSiavei,  the  wood  of  the  lances,  vi. 
122. 

Stay,  various  meaningB  of,  iy.  209. 

Stead,  to  assist,  or  help,  vii.  501 . 

J^kiig-phce,  the  stop  in  a  ma- 
chine, iv.  101. 

iS/tc%/er«,  arbitrators, judges,  sides- 
men, vi.  5  84. 

JSf^pMiaHoaf,  marked  or  stigma- 
tized, iv.  42. 

SHgmaiickyOne  onwhom  nature  has 
set  a  mark  of  deformity,  V.  459. 

iSiUl,  constant  or  continual,  vi. 
105.  vii.  416. 

Sliily,  gently,  lowly,  v.  191. 

StkU,  to  stop,  to  retard,  vi.  156. 
952.  vii.  435. 529.  viii.  155. 

Stith,  an  anvil,  vi.558.  viii.  528. 

Siotcaia,  a  thrust  or  stfdo  with 

<  a  rapier,  viii.  195. 

Slpck,  a  term  in  fencing,  i.  228. 
ii.  65. 

SHoek,  stocking,  i.  150.  ii.  15.  iii. 

♦..558. 

Stomach,  passion,  pride,  stubborn 

"resolution,  i.  15.  ill.  v.  264. 

^'vi.  225.;  constancy,  resolution, 

:;Tiji,261. 
Stoop,  a  measure  somewhat  more 

than  half  a  gallon,  ii.  28. 
Si0ven,  a  kind  of  thatch,  i.72. 
Sf^^  a  kind  of  flaggon,  viii.  405. 
Strachy,  probably  some  kind  of 

4blnestic  office,  ii.  40. 
i$K|^v%A/,  immediately,  viii.  581. 
Strain$  descent,  lineage,  ii.2l7.  v. 

165.  vi.405. 
StriaSn,  difficulty,  doubt,  vi.  290. 
Strcdt,  narrow^  avaricious,  iv.27l. 
StraUed,  put  to  difficulties,  iii.  485. 
Strange,  odd,  different  from^  iii. 

:  525* 
Strange,  alien,,  becoming  a  stntn- 


ger,  vii.  9.;  a  Btranger«  vii.  1^57.. 

262. 
Strangely,  wonderfully,  1.69. 
Strangeness,  shyness^  rdisliai|t  b^ 

haviour,  vi.309.  ,     . 

Stranger,  an  aUai,  vi.  182. 
Strangle,  to  suppress,  ii^BQ.  /> 
SSf ra^^^i,great  or  dreadful  eK^  > 

v.7.508* 
i»rtc/,  hard,  vi.  440.  ' 

Strive,  to  contend,  iii«  2 15 .  >* 
Stuck,  a  thrust  in.fenciii^,  vii}. 

580.    See  StocaUa.    Stock. 
iS!ft(^  baggage,  iv«  54.  ^ 

Stuff,  substance  or  essence,  vn« 

425. 

Stuffed,  plenty,  more  than  enough, 

m.456. 
Subscribe,  to  a^ee  to,  iL  129< .. , 
Subscribe,  to  ^eld,  to  surjren^e^, 

vi.555.  viii.  18.  85. 
Subscription,  obedience,  viii;  66, 
Submerged,  whelmed  under  yfEitei^ 

vii.  158. 
Subtilty,  deception,  i.  88. 
Subtle,  smoow,  level,  vi  6fift. 
Success,   succession,   iiL42^  Vv 

78. 
Successive,  belonging  to  the  suc- 
cession, vii.  571*  .  .    ' 
Successively,  by  order  of  succes- 
sion, V.  97. 
Sudden,  violent,  m*  105.  ttii*  43^. 
iS'u^Scieiicy,  abilities,  iii.  456.  - 
Surest,  to  tempt,  to  prompt,  to 

mstig^te,  i.  156.  ii.455.  iu.283. 

iv.  282.  vi.  150. 529.  viiif466. 
Suggestion,  hint,  i  44. 
Su^estions,  temptations,  ii.570. 

111.  254.  V.87. 
Suited,  dressed,  viii..  110. 
SuUen,  obstinately  troublesome, 

viii.  490. 
Suntmer-swelUng,     that      which 

swells  or  expands  in-  sumpperj 

i.l5l. 
Swnmoners,  summoniDg  officers, 

viii68. 
Sumpter,  a  horse  that,  cariiea 

necessaries  on  a  journey,  viii. 

60.  -  M-  -> 

9itperflMous,oy&['^^ei,mK  801. 
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SupifstUiaus,  serving  with  super- 
stitious attention,  vi.  199. 

Si^fplied^voriom  meanings  of,  viii. 
497: 

Supposed,  counterfeited,  imagin* 
ed»v.97. 

Sure,  safe,  out  of  danger,  L 1 73. ; 
surely,  Ui.  158. 

Sktr-remedf  over  worked,  or  rid- 
den, V.  178. 

Smpire,  to  breathe,  iv.  251. 

Swaggerer,  a  roarings  fighting  fd- 
Iqw,  V.  45. 

Swart,  or  swarth,  black,  or  dark 
brown,  iv.  55. 2 1 5.  vii,  396, 

Swarth,  or  sufoth,  as  much  grass 
or.  com  as  a  mower  cuts  oown 
at  one  stroke  of  his  scythe,  ii. 
3*.vi,579. 

Swinhmg,  noisy,  bullying,  iii.  116. 

Swafi^t  the  dress  of  a  new-bom 
child,  vi.461. 

Sway,  the  whole  weighty  mo- 
mentum, vik  18. 

SweeHng,  a  species  of  apple,  viii. 
182. 

Swifi,  ready,  ii.  230. 

Swmge'bucklers,  rakes,  rioters,  v. 
.  S9. 

Swoop,  the  descent  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  iv.  158. 


T. 

TIpM^  the  palm  of  the  hand  ex- 
tended, iii.  39. 
,T€Sde,  a  picture,  iii.  201.  iv.  210. 

TtAioBy   table-books,    memoran- 
dums, V.  75.  viii.  288. 

Tabowme,  a  small  dmm,  vi.  359. 
▼11.195. 

Tag,  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
^557.  ,  ^ 

TakU,  to  throw  a  slur  upon,  viii. 
459. 

Take,  to  strike  with  a  disease, 
to  blast,!. 264.  viii.  72.264. 

Take  in,  to  conquer,  to  get  the 
betterof,  iii.  491. 

Take  up,  to  eontradict,  to  call  to 
an  account,  iii.  237. 

VOL.1. 


Take  up,  to  Icvv,  v;  77. 

Tall,  stout,  bold,  courageous,  i. 
216.  iL9.  vi.37. 

TaUow4ceech,tht  &t  of  an  ox  or 
cow,  iv.  435.  V.  29. 

Tame,  ineffectual,  vi.  589. 

Tame  snake,  a  contemptible  fel- 
low, iii.  172. 

Tamed,  flat,  spiritless,  vi.  338. 

Tarre,  to  stimulate,  to  excite,  pro- 
voke, iv.239.  vi.  292.  viii.  310. 

Tartar,  Tartams,  the  fabled  place 
of  future  punishment,  v.  155. 

Task,  to  keep  busied  with  scm- 
ples,  V.  135. 

Tasked,  taxed,  iv.  467. 

Taurus,  sides  and  heart  in  medical 
astrology,  ii.  15. 

Tawdry,  alund  of  necklaces  worn 
by  country  girls,  iv.  479. 

Taxation,  censure  or  satire,  iii. 
105. 

Teen,  sorrow,  grie^  i.ll.  ii.415. 
vi.89.  viii.  154. 

Temper,  to  mould  like  wax,  i. 
154. 

Temper,  temperament,  constitu- 
tion, vii.  12. 

Temperance,  temperature,  i.34. 

Tempered,   rendered  pliable,   v. 
155. 

Tend,  to  attend  upon,  to  wait 
for,  vi.  309.  viii.  278. 

Tender,  to  regard  with  affection, 
viii.  278. 

Tendering,  watching  with  tender- 
ness, V.  323. 

Tent,  to  take  up  residence,  vi. 
56S. 

Tercel,  the  male  hawk,  vi.  320. 

Termagant,  the  god  of  the  Sara- 
cens, viii.  326. 

Termagafnt,  furious,  vii .  1 1 8. 

Tested,  brought  to  the  test,  ii. 
122. 

Testem,  to  gratify  with  a  tester,  or 
sixpence,  i.  108. 

Tetchy,  touchy,  peevish,  fretful, 
vi.  103. 

Tharborou^,    thirdborough,     a 
peace  officer,  ii.  371.  iii.  310. 

Theme,  a  subject,  iii.  503. 

M 
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Tkeoriek,   theory^  iii.  374.    viii. 

416- 
TTteweSj  muscular  atrength,  v.&5. 

vii.  20.  viii.  275. 
Thtck/mquick  succession^vii.l  18* 
Thick-pleached,  thickly  inter- 
woven, ii.  205; 
Thill,  the  shafls  of  a  cart,  iiL  27. 
Thirdborougk,  See  nariorovgh. 
Thought,  melancholy,  iii.  169.  vii. 

192.  viii.  371. 
7%ra;onica/,  boastful, bragging,  ii. 

422. 
Thread,  fibre  or  part,  i.  69. 
Thread,  to  pass  through,  vi.  552. 
TTtree'tnaiiieetle,  an  implement 

used  for  driving  piles,  v.  21." 
Three-^e,  rich  velvet,  iii.  466. 
Thnfi,  ^  state  of  prosperity,  vii. 

331. 
Throes,  €mits  as  in  parturition, 

vii.  167. 
Thrum,  the  extremity  of  a  weav- 
. .  er's  warp,  ii.  354. 
Thrummedt  luade  of  coarse  wool- 
len cloth,  i.  258. 
Tib„  a  strumpet,  vii.  535. 
Tickle,  ticklish,  ii.  101. 
Tickle-hrain,  some  stl'ong  liquor, 

iv.  429. 
Tight,  handy,  adroit,  vii.  188. 
Tightli/,  cleverly,  adroitly,  i.  203. 
T^tf'valle^   ^n   interjection  of 

contempt,  ii.  31 . 
7WM,  tillage,  ii.  106. 
Tim^leu,  untimely,  v.  337.  vii. 

402.^ 
Tmci,  tincture,  iii.  293. 
Tire,  head-dress,  i.  239. 
Tire,  to  &sten,  to  fix  the  talons 

on,  V.  478. 
Tire,  to  be  idly  employed  on,  vi. 

443. 
Tired,  adorned  with  ribands,  ii. 

406. 
To,  in  addition  to,  iv.  1 21 . 
Tod,  to  yield  or  produce  a  tod,  or 

twenty-dght  pounds,  iii.  467. 
T^ed,  various  meanings  o(  viii. 

41 6» 
Tokened,  spotted  as  in  the  plague, 
vii,  169. 


ToUito  enter  pn  .th(^  4«^14KK)t 

iii. 295.  .  .  :. 

Tomng,  taking  toll,,  v.  93...     .  ,t 

Tomi^,  2k  ma^cuUn^y.  j^c^r(l 

girl,  viL  a60»  ,    ,    .  \  v 

Toplett,  that  whi^i  ht^^poi^ng 

above  it;  supreme,  vi,  2^4* 
Tofjfle,  to  tumble,'  iy^H^.  4^. 

vu.  507.  {    if 

Touch,  sensation,  «eiiSQ .  jor .  (e^- 

ing,  i.83.  vi.342.  vii,,94^v: 
Touch,  exploit  or  strokj^  ji^^- 
Touch,  a  spice  or  particl^  vi,  100. 
Touch,  touchstone^  vi..  496.    ,'v> 
7bt<cAef,  features,  iiL  14;H   .,    \' 
Touched,tr\&}ii  vi.432.  •    ••       v 
Toward,  in  a  state  of  reacHue^s, 

vL  445.  viii.  166. 
To^,  rumours,  idle  reports,  w, 
1 92. ;  fancies,  fireaks  of  imagi- 
nation, vL  7.  vii.  318.  viiL^^. 
283. 
Toze,  to  pull  or  plucky  iii.  496^^ 
Trace,  to  follow,  vi.  203. 
Trade,  a  custoDi)  an  estabUsl^d 

habit,  ii.  138.  vi.  231.  .  .~^ 
Tradition,  traditional  practip^ 
iv.351.  X' 

Traditional,  adherent  to  old  cus- 
toms, vL58.  .      ,  ^.  V 
Trail,  the  scent  left  by  t^{^^ge 
of  the  game,  i.  26  U  vui..  ^S^. 
Traitreu,  a  term  of  ende;^p[^nt, 

iii.  203. 
Tranect,  a  ferry,  iii.  65. 
IVanifate,  to  transfer,  ii.  289i ;  to 
explain,  vi.  353.  -^  ^ 

Trash,  a  hunting  phrase,  yanous 
meanings  of,  i.  12,  vii^.  4^^  . 
Travel,  to  stroll,  viii.  309.  .  ,(» 
Traverse,  a  term  u)  loiiita^^i^- 
ercise,  v.  65.  viii.  441.7   .  ^^ ; 
Traversed,  across,  vi  481^  ",  /^ 
Tray-trip,  some  kind  of  .jg^e, 
ii.44.  .     .,  ^ 

Treachers,  treacherous  pe^pnsy 
viii.  22.  .  ;    ^ 

Trenched,  cut,  carved,  i.  X53..  iv. 

1^0-  .■■■     uUvm'I 

Trick,  trick  of  the  time^,^,^ig^. 

Trick,  pe<iuliarity  of  vojc^^p^, 

&C.  hi.  201.   IV.  186.  vi^frP*' 
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T^itk,  HBOesitedy  painted,  in  he- 1 

raldry,  viii.  515. 
Tricking,  drew,  i.  966. 
THc^iy,  etever,  adroit,  i.  92. 
Triumpksy  masques,  revels,  pub- 
-'  He  exhU)itions,  i.  18S.  v.  343. 

574.  vii.  488. 
7Vo;€nt,  cant  word  for  a  thief, 

ii.  449,  iv.  406. 
^oU,  to  (fismiss  trippingly  from 

the  tongue,  i.  62. 
Trol^my'daniety  a  game,  iii.  468. 
Troaert,  trowsers,  v.  188. 
Trowy  to  believe,  viii.  29. 
TViitf,  honest,  i.  94.  vii.  16. 
Trudty  honesty,  vL  67. 
T\tekety    or  tucket  ionnuanccy  a 

flourish,  iii,  87.  v.  204, 
Turlifgood,  or  turlitpin,  a  species 

of  gypsy,  viii.  52. 
Ttem,  to  become  acescent,  vi. 

428.592. 
7\trquinse,  a  precious  stone,  iii. 

*7\i>anglin^,  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, ui.  344. 
^IFwiggingy  wickered,  viii.  459. 
Tyedy  limited,  circumsicribed,  vi, 

2)/pey  distinguishing  mark,  show 
''  or  emblem,  v.  487.  vi.  106. 
^n^AtW,  a  division  of  a  place,  a 
^  district,  viii.  75. 


Fatly  to  condescend  to  look,  ii. 
'     171.;  to  let  down,  to  bow,  to 

sink,  V.  12.  330.  vii.  514,  viii. 

264. 
Vaiikg,  lowering,  iii.  8. 
rm»,vamty,  ii.  126. 
Vainy  light  of  tongue,  not  vera- 
-'^  clous,'  i^,  32. 

Valanccy  fringed  with  a  beard, 
'•  Vfii.^lif.    ' 

Validitvy  value,  ii.  5.  iii.  296.  viii. 
'8.204.' 

Fanitjfy  illusion,  i.  7 1 . 
PatUag^.  convenience,  opportn- 
•'  'Witj^  adva'ntage,  iv:  96.  vii.  246. 
"Viir.4l4^. 


Van&raoey  armour  for  the  arm, 

vi.  289. 
Variety  a  servant  or  footman  to 

a  warrior,  vi.  265. 
Tdu/,  waste,  dreary,  iii.  410. ;  con- 
jectures on,  i.  24, 
Vawniy  the  avant,  what  went  be-- 

fore,  vi.  263. 
Vawardy  the  fore  part,  ii.  339. 
Velurcy  velvet,  iii.  358. 
Venew,  a  bout^  a  term  in  fencing, 

ii.  423. 
Vengeanccy  mischief,  iii.  172. 
Verity  rumour,    matter  for  dis- 
course, vi.  588. 
Ventagety  the  holes  of  a  flute,  vin. 

340. 
Venyty  hits  in  fencing,  i.  1 98. 
Verholy  verbose,  full  of  talk,  vii. 

271. 
Verifyy  to  bear  true  -witness,  vi. 

602. 
r4?ry,immed]ale,  i.  154.  ^ 
rifl,  a  cant  phrase  of  exbltation, 

i.  222.  ii.  426.    V.203. 
Vicey  the  fool  of  the  old  morali- 
ties, ii.  73.  vi.  59. 
Viccy  to  advise,  iii.  427. 
Ticcy  grasp,  v.  26. 
V'wy  to  contend  in  rivalry,  vii,, 

219.  -  ^ 

Fiec?,  bragged,  iii.  547. 
Viewlestt  unseen,  invisible,  ii.  137. 
Villainy  various  meanings  of,  iii« 

99.  iv.  II. 
Tir^nalling,  playing  on  the  vir-» 

ginal,  a  spinnet,  iii.  416, 
Virtucy  the  most  efficacious  part, 

i.  9.;  valour,  viii.  122. 
Virtuoufy  saluti^rous,  ii.  33 1 . 
VirtuotUy    belonging    to    good- 
breeding,  iii.  198. 
VixeUy  or  fixen,  a  female  fox,  ii. 

329. 
Vizamentty  advisements,  i.  I9K 
ro/tt»^flry,  voluntarily,  vi.  29.6,.,  *> 
Votaristy  supplicant,  vi.  459.   . ."  > 
Voucher,  VLiaw  phrase  explain^^ 

viii.  385.  ' 

Voucksafedy  vouchsafing,  ii.  48.. 
Voxy  tone  or  voice,  ii.  84. 
[M  2] 
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VuJ^arlt/f  publicly,  ii.  17^. 

;    •   '     '•  '  ■  U.   ■    _ 

Uniber,  a  dbsky  yelldw  coloured 
earth,  iii.  116. 

UmBeredy    discoloured    by   the 

'  ^eam  of  finft,  v.  Idl. 

i/nacctatonied,  unseemly,  inde- 
cent, v.  292. 

VnaTtiieSy  without  extreme  unc- 
tion, viii.  3fif7. 

Umtioided,  unavcAdable,  iv.  310. 

Vri^fBbil  untrimraed,  unshtiren, 

vi..546.    ' 
*UiiblHyii'rM.\kQxdeA,  viii.  579: 

•  ICtlAoHi  to  bpen,  exgltun,  yi.  395. 
Unbcdted^  coarse,  viii.  47. 
uiiffSBkUl^  IgiiwAiAt,  v'm.  5O0. 

*'tfkhre(^hed,'rLh^€Tased,  unprac- 
tised,  ii.  347.     * 

'tTiibape,  t6  cfig  but,  a  t^rm  ihfdx- 

^  hunting,  i.  242. 

'■  Vht^HaP^^d,  iihattacked,  vi.  483. 

'^tyitHhifi  to  draw  t)Ut^  to  exhaust, 
yi.  400. 

^iSiiJboi'kd^y^  reil,  unrefined,  una- 
dorned^ V.  ^Z6, 
C7m?b7ijjfr7)jtf(f, 'linpractisfed  in  the 

ways  of  the'worid,  ii.  258. 
tf'nder  gjsnef&tion.  the  antipodes. 

'Vni^^d,  t6  bfesubjfecftli,  i!.  271 : 
Under-Mnker,  a  tapster,  an  under- 

drawer,  iv.  *l  6*.'  *' 
Vndertakef,  one  Who  takes  upbn 

himself  the  quavtel  Of  anotner, 

iv  65.  *      ".   ' 

Underipritey  tosubsbribe,  to  obey, 

vi.  309. 
Undev'wrought,   under  wt>rke(), 
""  utldet€rmin^,'iV.^l96. 
Undeserving,  undeserved,  Ii;  459. 

*  'tf^ar^d:^)ti6vdp6bt^dy  ii.  ^S9^ 

,    Uife^th.  scarcely,  not 'easily,*  v. 
''"3^0.      ■'"    "    /•      '    \;-    •■    ' 
Unexpressive,   ibe^t)r6^%li^^  Ji). 

rMii7i|»^,  mischievously  Waggisti, 


unlucky,  iH.  983.  !v.  Sff:yu'l^\ 
168.  '  ^ 

Unhidden,  open,  clears  ▼♦  134.    ^ 

Unhoused,  free  fSroHF  doniMtie 
cafes,  viii.  424.     '  •   *'•.'.  ^ 

Unhottieled,  'not  having'  re^eiv^ 
the  sacrame;it,  viii.-  2»T.  • ;; ' 

Unimproved,  not  c;uided  bj  know- 
ledge or  exper&iice,  viii:  261. 

Union,  a  specie^  df  pearl,  viii.'404. 

Unkind,  contrary  to  kind  or  na- 
Uire,  iii.  1SP6.  v^Sl*.'  '.  *       * 

Unmatured,  li^senfious,  viir.!Sr7^, 

CTnou^r/,  that  wliich  hasndowher, 
iv.  255.   ••  -  ''•'  -^ 

Unpregnattt,  hot  quidkened^  vffi. 

3ir,*  ;  ■      •  •'   -^  ■•    : 

Unproper,  common,  viii.  499. 
UnquaMied,  uni^nned,  disarmM 
,  of  his  faculties,  Vii.  1 72.  -     ' 
Unquestionable,  unwilling  to  be 

convened  with,  iii.  i50>. ' 
Unready,  undressed,  v.  2T4. 
Unrespedive,  inattentive  to'toii- 

sequertciis,'vi.  91.  '      i    •'    ' 
Unrest,  disquiet,  vii.394.<    ' 
Un'rough,  smodth«faced,UBbenHl- 

ed,  iv.  165.  •    >  i? 

Unsisted,  untried,  viii.  27<J.*'  ** 
Unsisting,  always  openings  'tielfer 

at  rest,  ii.  157.-  •   «      n 

Unsmirched,  deaff,  ndt'^defiiyd, 

viii.  368. 
Unsquared,  onadapted  to  ctiiir 

subject,  vi.  285.'  "  ' 

Unstanched,  IncontineAtj  i.  7.^^ . 
Untempervng,  not  teniperif^,lfot 

softening,  v.  238.  '  '"*^ 
Untraced,  sin^lar,  ndt  in  cdin- 

mon  use,  vi.  ssh*  '   ^* 

Untrimmed,  undressed,  iv.  221. 
Untruth,   disloyalty,    ItreaiehHy, 

iv:3l6."'"  ■ "  •  '  >'J* 
Unvalued,  invaluable,  Vi.  3F3.W 
Upon,  hut  for,  vi:  »l*.  /- -  ^  ^  ^* 
Up'sprin^,  upstart,  vifi.  ffBO}^ 
Urchins,  nedge^hogs,  or  V^erhaps 

fairies,  i.25.  vii.  5^7.5      >  '^^ 
Utafncif,  Usiity,  5if,'20>.'  .    i"-** 
Use,  pfac^e  lb^x5e^nteiiVinced 
'    byAistDiii,ih'lOdC^'   - -' •  » 
Use,  to  TUak^.h  pdittii:^  Df,*^.  294. 
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U$e^  interest,  ii«ei4.  vLsiG. 
Uttd,  behaved^  vi.  201. 
i;#tiFyfi^,  ffrfie,ii,4l7. 
(7(ISm»  «r  merry  l^tiv«t,  v.  41. 
titter y  to  vend  by  retail,  iii.  481. 
VUeranc&y  a  pfhrase  in  combat 
explained,  iv.  122.  vii.  285. 


W. 

Wafty  to  beckon,  iv.  22. 
Wage^  to  %ht,  to  comltat,  viii. 

429. ;  to  prescribe  to,  vi.  617. 
Wagesy  is  equal  to,  vii.  520. 
Wmtt^  the  part  between  the.quar- 

ter-deck    and    the  forecastle, 

i..l7. 
Wmty  the  middle,  viii.  272. 
lYalky  a  district  in  a  ibrest,  i. 

277. 
fVanedf  various  meanings  of,  vii. 

120. 
Wafttdoiiy  vengeance,  vii.  485. 
Wardy  posture  of  defence,  i.  30. 

225. 
Wardf  and  guardian-ship,  ex- 
plained, iii.  197. 
lVarden,a  species  of  pears,  iii.46  7. 
Wwrder,  guard,  centinel,  iv.  101. 
Wamy  to  summon,  vi.  21.  vii.  78. 
.  Jff<t«i«^  description  of,  iv.  101.  vii. 

115. 
uWasidt,   meetings    of     rustick 

mirth,  ii.  437. 
Watch^  a  watch4ight,  vi.  122. 
• ,  WateT'W^rky  water-colours,  v.  30. 

Weucy  to  grow,  ii.  426. 
'  itW^Jpfny  increase,  iL  298. 
WeaUhy  advantage,  happiness,  iii. 

,  iW^^Tf  the  fashion,  ii.  145. 

Weoielf  properties  of,  vii.  296. 

^rr,  little,  i.  205. 

WeedSy  dothing,  ii.  454. 

Wec^y  to  think,  to  imagine,  vi. 

,     W5. 

Weety  toJcnow,  vii.  99. 

Weighs  to  value  or  esteem,  iii. 
i  J  m9^^;  to.  deliberate,  L  se. 

Welkiny  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
f».    blue,  iii.  4^7.  vi.  132. 


Well  found,  of  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence^ iii.  223. 
WelUUkingy  plump,  embonp6iht, 

ii.  436. 
Werii  swollen  excrescence,  v.  ZB. 
Wefid,  to  go,  ii.  166.  331.  iv.  10. 
Whdkedy  varied  with  protuheiv 

ances,  viii,  loe. 
^r*^V,  whether,  i.  87.  iv.  185.  , 
Wherey  whereas,  L  142.    ii.S8^. 

iii.  68.   iy.  459.    v.  330.  ^6aj. 

420.  vi.  492 i  vii.  470.  viii.  20. 
Whijffler,  an  officer  who  waBcs  ijrsf 

in  processions,  v.  2261. 
Whiles,  until,  iL  75.  .'x 

Whip,  the  cmck^  the  best^  vi.  414. 
Whijpstock,  a,  carter's  whijp,  }V^9, 

vu.  490.  .     / 

Whirring,  whk-riBg  aw^y»  viji/^lf . 
White,  the  white  n^k  i^  a^c^v, 

iii.  402.  '  '^^\;\ 

White  death,  the  chtQro)|is,iii.!^^e. 
Whiting'-time,     bleaching   .  i^lHif , 

spring,  i.  241 . 
Whititert,  the  bleachers  of  l(nen, 

i.  237.-_         ^         '    ^    \  .".'". 
Whittle,  a  species  of  knife,  vi.  iTfT. 
Whooping,  measure  or  reckoiwgy 

iii.  144. 
Wide,  remotely  fri 

mark,  ii.  247.  vi 
WHdemeu,  wildm 
Will,  Wilfblnesis,  \ 
Wimple,  a  hood  t 
Winter-ground,  to 

the  inclemency 

319.  ^  ,.    M 

Wis,  to  know,  iii.  45.    .       , ' 
Wish,  to  recommend^  iii.,;^24.  yi. 

468.  viii.  429.  ,^^'. 

Wit,  to  know,  vii.  528. 
Witch,  to  charm,  to  bewjtcfi^  ^iv. 

461.  '    ;, 

>rt^#,  senses,  vui.  ,72. 
Wittol,  knowing^  conscioiii^  of, 

i.226.  , 

Witty,  judicious,  cunning,  vL  9 1 . 
Woe,  to  be  sorry,  i,  89. 
Wonum,  to  afibct  suddenly* and 

deeply,  iii.  248.  ,  < 

Woman'tired,     hen-peckcil.    iji. 

449.  ....    ,;■ .  M 
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Wendertd^  aineto  perform  wan- 

den,  L  74.    .- 
Woodj  crazy,  frantic^  i.  125.  li. 

303.  ▼.324. 
Woodnum,  an  attendant  on  the 

fQre8ter»i.277.  ii.167.  vii-SOS. 
Woolwardy  a(unexp]ained)phraae 

appropriated  to  pilgrims  and 

penU^otiaries»i].451.     - 
Words,  dispute,  contention,    t. 

567. 
Work,  a  teoQ  of  ibrtificatioD,  vi. 

248. 
Workin^Sf  labours  of  thought,  ▼. 

77.      ' 
Worlds  to  gti  to  ike^  U>  be  married, 

iii,  210.  ' 
Worm,  a  serpent,  vii.  225. 
Worsh^,  <%Qi|iy,  juithority,  vii. 

205. 
Worthy  wealth  or  fortune,  ii.  54. ; 
'^iihct^ne,  ti.3ll.;fuH  quota 

or  proportion,  567. 
Worts,  cabbage,  i.  193. 
FFo^.  to  know,  i.  220. 
Wound,  twistecf  about,  1 47. 
Wreak,  rete9tment,  vi.  584« 
Wrefiit,  to  revenge,  vii.  430. 
Wrest,  an  instrument  for  tuning 

the  harp,  vi.  326. 
Wrested,  obtmned  by  violence, 

iv.2d5. 
Wretikj^Visk9Ui  meanings  of,  viii. 

473. 


Writi  writing,  pompNDSiidon,  viii* 

311.  ,       ' 

Writhled,  wrinkled,  v.  278. 
Wrongs,  the  persons  who  wrongs 

iv.322. 
Wrongs^  injiuiova  fnO&fe^  vi» 

118. 
Wroth,  misfortune^  iii.  45. 
Wrought,  worked,  agitated^  iii. 

516.  iv.  88.  . 
Wrung,pTessed,  struned,  viL  43a 


Yarely,  readily,  nimbly,  i.  5.  ii. 

156.  vii.  150.  226. 
Yearns,  grieves  or  vexes,  v.  207. 
Yeasty,    or  yesty,   foaming    or 

itottvj,  iv.  141.  viii.  400. 
Y^ld,  to  inform  of,  condeseeinf  ^ 

to,  iii.  246. 
YeM,  to  reward,  vii.  187.      ' 
Yellowness,  jealousv,  i.  204. 
Yeoman,  a  bailifTs  follower,  v.  25. ' 
Yesty.   See  Yeasty. 


Zany,  a  buffoon,  a  merry  Aodi^w, 
•  ii.442. 
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The  Tempe$ty  and  The  JMiditmrner  Nighfs  Dream  are  the 
noblest  efforts  of  that  sublime  and  amazing  imagination  peculiar  to 
Shakspeare,  which  soars  above  the  bounds  of  nature,  without 
forsaking  sense;  or,  more  prc^erly,  carries  nature  along  with  him 
beyond  her  established  limits.  Fletcher  seems  particularly  to  have 
admired  these  two  plays,  and  hath  wrote  two  in  imitation  of  them, 
7%e  Sea  Voyage,  and  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  But  when  he 
presumes  to  break  a  lance  with  Shakspeare,  and  write  in  emulation 
of  him,  as  he  does  in  The  False  One,  which  is  the  rival  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  he  i3  not  so  successful.  After  him.  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling and  Milton  catched  the  brightest  fire  of  their  imagination  firom 
these  two  plays;  which  shines  fantastically  indeed  in  The  GobRns, 
but  much  more  nobly  and  serenely  in  The  Mask  at  Ludlow  Castle. 
Warbubton. 

No  one  has  hitherto  been  lucky  enough  to  discover  the  romance 
on  which  Shakspeare  may  be  supposed  to  have  founded  this  play, 
the  beauties  of  which  could  not  secure  it  from  the  criticism  of  Ben 
Jonson,  whose  malignity  appears  to  have  been  more  than  equal  to 
his  wit.  In  the  introduction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  he  says :  "  If 
there  be  never  a  servant  monster  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  he 
says,  nor  a  nest  of  antiques?  He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in 
his  plays,  like  those  that  beget  Tales,  Tempests,  and  such  like 
drolleries."    Steevens. 

I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Collins  of  Chichester,  that  Shak- 
speare's  Tempest,  for  which  no  origin  is  yet  assigned,  was  formed 
on  a  romance  called  Aurelio  and  Isabella,  printed  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  English,  in  1588.  But  though  this  information  has 
not  proved  true  on  examination,  an  useful  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  that  Shakspeare's  story  is  somewhere  to  be  found  in 
an  Italian  novel,  at  least  that  the  story  preceded  Shakspeare.  Mr. 
Collins  had  searched  this  subject  with  no  less  fidelity  than  judgment 
and  industry;  but  his  memory  failing  in  his  last  calamitous  indis- 
position, he  probably  gave  me  the  name  of  one  novel  for  another. 
I  remember  he  added  a  circumstance  which  may  lead  to  a  dis- 
^  covery,  —  that  the  principal  character  of  the  romance,  answering  to 
Shakspeare's  Prospero,  was  a  chemical  necromancer,  who  had 
bound  a  spirit  like  Ariel  to  obey  his  call,  and  perform  his  services. 
Taken  at  large,  the  magical  part  of  the  Tempest  is  founded  on  that 
sort  of  philosophy  which  was  practised  by  John  Dee  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  has  been  called  the  Rosicrucian.  The  name  Ariel  came 
from  the  Talmudistick  mysteries  with  which  the  learned  Jews  had 
infected  this  science.    T.  Warton. 

It  was  one  of  our  author's  last  works.  In  1598,  he  played  a  part  in 
the  original  Every  Man  m  his  Humour,    Two  of  the  characters  are 
Prospero  and  Stephano.    Here  Ben  Jonson  taught  him  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  latter  word,  which  is  always  right  m  The  Tempest: 
"Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ?" 
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And  always  wrong  in  his  earlier  play,  77ie  Merchant  of  Venice^  which 
had  been  on  the  stage  at  least  two  or  three  years  before  its  publiT 
cation  in  1600: 

**  My  friend  StephSno^  sonify  I  pray  you,"  6ic, 
—  So  little  did  Mr.Capellknow  of  his  author,  when  he  idly  sup- 
posed his  tchool  literature  might  perhaps  have  been  lost  by  the  dusi- 
potion  ofyouthy  or  the  busy  tcene  of  public  life !  Fabmeb. 

This  play  must  have  been  written  before  1614,  when  Jonson  sneers 
at  it  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair.  In  the  latter  plays  of  Shaktyeare,  he 
has  less  of  pun  and  quibble  than  in  his  early  ones.  In  The  Merchant 
of  Venice^  he  expressly  declares  against  them.  This  perhaps  might 
be  one  criterion  to  discover  the  dates  of  his  plays.    Blackstome. 

It  was  not  printed  till  1623,  when  it  was  published  with  the  rest 
of  our  author's  plays  in  folio.  Mr.  Malone  is  of  opinion  it  was 
written  about  the  year  1611,  and  considers  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  storm  by  which  Sir  Greorge  Somers  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  island  of  Bermuda,  in  the  year  1609,  as  having  given  rise  to  the 
play,  and  suggested  the  title  as  well  as  some  of  the  incidents.  Mr, 
Douce  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  See  Malone's  ^akspeare^ 
edit.  1821,  and  Douce's  **  Illustrations  of  Shakqpeare/' 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Alonso,  King  ^Naples. 

Sebastian,  his  Brother. 

pROSPEEO,  the  rightful  Duke  ^  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  Brothert  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan. 

Ferdinand,  Son  to  the  King  ^Naples. 

OoNZALO,  an  honest  old  Counsellor  of  Naples. 

Adrian,      1  r    j 

Francisco,/-^*- 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slcpve. 

Trinculo,  a  Jester. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Mader  of  a  Ship,  Boatmain^  and  Mariners. 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 


ARISI9  an  airy  Spirit. 

Iris, 

Ceres, 

Juno,  \Spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 

OUier  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 


atr^ 

\ 


SCENE9  the  SeOf  with  a  Ship;  €^iera>ards  an  uninhabited 
Mand. 

*  This  enumeration  of  persons  is  taken  from  tbe  folio  16S9. 

Steepens. 
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TEMPEST. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  Storm  with  Thunder  and  JJghtnif^. 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master. 
Boatswain, — 

Boats.  Here^  master :  What  cheer? 

Mast.  Good:  speak  to  the  mariners:  611  to^tyarelyV 
or  we  rui  ourselves  agromid :  bestir,  bestir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts ; 
y are,  yare :  take  in  the  top-sail ;  Tend  to  the  master^s 
whistle. — Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough ! 

Enter   Alonzo,    Ssbastian,    Antonio,   Ferdinand, 
GoNZALO,  and  others, 

Abm.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the  mas- 
ter?   Play  the  men.* 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  mastec,  boatswain? 

I  ^ffH  to*t  yardyj  L  e.  Rea^y,  nimbly.  Our  author  if  frequent 
in  hit  use  of  this  word. 

<  Play  the  Mffi.]  L  e.  act  with  spirit,  behave  like  men. 
B   S 
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6  TEMPEST.  Act  I. 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our  labour ; 
Keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon»  Nay,  good,  be.patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin :  silence :  trouble 
us  not 

Gon.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  diat  I  more  love  than  myself.  You  are 
a  counsellor;  if  you  can  command  these  elements  to 
silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present^,  we  will  not 
hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your  authority.  If  you  cannot, 
give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself 
ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if 
it  so  hap.  —  Cheerly,  good  hearts  — Out  of  our  way,  I 
say.  [JEiwV. 

Gon.^  I  have  great  comfort  from  .this  fellow :  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  com- 
plexion is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  fote,  to  his 
hanging  !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for 
our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  bom  to  be 
hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  ^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  topmast;  yare ;  lower,  lower ; 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.  ^  {^Aay  nxnthin,']  A 
plague  upon  diis  howling!  they  are  louder  than  the 
weather,  or  our  office.  — 

»  —  of  thepretenty]  i.  c.  of  the  present  inttatU. 

4  Cronzaio.]  It  may  be  obseired  of  Gonzalo^  that,  being  the  only 
good  man  that  appears  with  the  king,  he  is  the  only  roan  that  pre>* 
serves  his  cheerfulness  in  the  wreck,  and  his  hope  on  the  island. 

■  JOHNSOK. 

* — bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.'j  This  phrase  occurs  in  Smith's 
Sea  Grammar^  16S7,  4to.  under  the  article  How  to  handle  a  Skip  m 
a  Storme:  ^  Let  us  lie  at  Trie  with  our  main  course  ;  that  is,  to  hale 
the  tacke  aboord,  the  sheat  close  aft,  the  holing  set  up^  and  the 
helme  tied  close  aboord."'  Steevens. 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  7 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb,  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blasphemous, 
incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise- 
maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art. 

Gon.  I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and  as  leaky  as 
an  unstanched  wench.  ^ 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold  ^ :  set  her  two  courses ; 
off  to  sea  again®,  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  lost !    . 

[Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers  !  let  us  assist 
them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

ArU.  We  are  merely  ^  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunk- 
ards.— 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ;  —  'Would,  thou  might'st  lie 

drowning. 
The  washing  of  ten  tides  ! 

Gm.  He'll  be  hanged  yet ; 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it,    - 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.* 

« -*—  an  unstanched  wench,]  Unstanched^  perhaps  incontinent. 

7  hay  her  a-hold,  a-hold:]  i.  e.  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as 
she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land,  and  get  her  out  to  sea. 

8  _-  Set  her  two  courses  ;  off  to  sea  again,]  The  courses  are  the 
main-sail  and  fore-sail. 

9 merely — ]  In  this  place  signifies  absolutely,    Steevens. 

1 to  glut  him.]  Shakspeare  probably  wrote,  ^englut  him,  to  swal" 

B  4 
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8  TEJilPEST.  Act  L 

lA  confiised  tunse  wnkin."]  Mercy  on  us !  We  split,  we 
split!  —  Farewell,  my  wife  and  children!  Farewell, 
brother^  (  We  split,  we  split,  we  split  \  — 

jint.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [JEtfii. 

Seb.  Lef  s  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit, 

Gan.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground;  long  heath,  brown furze^ 
aiiy  thing :  The  wills  above  be  done !  but  I  would  fidn 
die  a  dry  death*  lEat. 

SCENE  IL 

7^  Idand :  before  ike  CeU  of  Prospero. 

Bnier  Fbospebo  and  Miranda. 

itftra.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  fitther,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  dbeek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out     O,  I  have  sufPer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  su£fer  !  a  brave  vessel 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  ereatnres  in  her,^ 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !  Poor  souls !  they  perish'd* 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e^er^ 


low  Asm. ,  In  this  signification  englid,  from  englovHr,  Fr.,  occurs  fre- 
quently. Yet  Milton  writes  glidted  cffal  for  $waUowed^  and  therefore 
perhaps  the  present  text  may  stand. 

•  Mercy  ontuf  &e.  *  Farewell,  brother  i  Ac.]  It  is  probably 
that  die  lines  succeedmg  the  confuted  noise  within  should  be  con- 
sidered as  spoken  by  no  determinate  characters. 

3  —  an  acre  of  barren  ground;  long  heath,  brown  furxe,  &c.J 
1^  T.  Hanmer  reads — Ung,  heath,  broom,  fane. —  Perhaps  rightly^ 
though  he  has  been  charged  with  tautology. 

*.— cr«rfttr«  in  her,]  The  old  copy  reads — creature;  but  tihe 
prececBng  as  well  as  subsequent  words  of  Miranda  seem  to  demuid 
the  emendation  suggested  first  by  Theobald. 

*  —  or  e*er  —  ]  i,  e,  before. 
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ScEKS  IL  TEMPEST.  9 

It  should  the  good  dap  so  have  swallowBd»  and 
The  frdgfatiiig  souls  Witfam  her. 

PSro.  Be  collected; 

No  more  taoaxemeat:  tell  your  piteous  hearty 
Tbore's  no  harm  done. 

Mit.  O,  woe  the  day  I 

Pro.  No  harm.^ 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one  I  thee»  my  dan^tar !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art^  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am;  nor  that  I  am  more  better^ 
Than  Brospero^  master  of  a  full  poor  oell,^ 
And  thy  no  greater  firiher. 

Mira*  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.^ 

Pro.  'Th  time 

I  should  inform  thee  fiirther.    Lend  thy  hand»    . 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.  —  So ; 

ILe^i  dcfwn  his  Mantle* 
Lie  there  my  art.  —  Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have  comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compaswn^  in  thee^ 
I  have  with  suc^  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul-^*^ 


6  Pro.  No  hatTiu]    Perhaps  Shakspeare  wrote, 

O,  woe  the  dayi  nokarmf 
To  which  Prospero  properly  safwers: 

/  haoe  done  Nothing  but  in  care  of  thee.    Johnson. 

7  —  more  better  — ]  This  ungrammatical  expression  is  very  frc^ 
quent  among  our  oldest  writers. 

•  "—^^fuUpoor  cell,]  i.  e.  a  cell  in  a  great  d^ee  of  poverty. 

9  Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts,]  I  e.  mis  with  them. 

To  meddle,  meai|B  also,  to  interfere,  to  trouble,  to  busy  itself. 

I  —^^  yirixie (f  compassion — ]  Virtue;  the  most  efficacious  part, 
as,  the  virtue  of  a  plant  is  in  the  esttraet, 

«— —  «o  soul'^]  Such  interruptions  are  not  uncommon  to 
Shakspeare.  He  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  and,  before  he  con- 
cludes it,  entirely  changes  its  construction,  because  another,  more 
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10  TEMPEST.  ActL 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hakr, ' 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heanFst  cry,  which  thou  saw*st  sink. 

Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  teU  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopped 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inqukition ; 
Concluding,  SUa/^  iixAyet*  — 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Can'st  thou  remember  ' 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can'st ;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old.^ 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off ; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda :  But  how  is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ?  * 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 


forcible,  occurs.    As  this  change  frequently  happens  in  conversation, 
it  may  be  suffered  to  pass  uncensured  in  the  language  of  the  stage. 

Steeysms. 

3  Out  three  yean  old.]  i.  e.  Quite  three  years  old. 

4  .-^ — abysm  of  time  f]  i.  e.  Abyss.  This  method  of  spelling  the 
word  is  common  to  other  antient  writers.  They  took  it  firom  the 
French  abytme^  now  written  abime. 
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ScENi  11.  TEMPEST.  1 1 

Pro.  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  twelve  years  siiice^  * 
Thy  father  .was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and   ; 
A  prince  of  power* 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  ^aid  —  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father   . 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess ;  no  worse  issued.^ 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens  I . 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was%  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl ;    . 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heavfd  thence  f 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'the  teea^  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance  \     Please  you,  further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,.  caU'd  Antonio,  -— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me,  —  that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  !  —  he  whom,  next  thyself^ 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time, . 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle  — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 


9  Twelve  yean  smee,  Miranda,  twelve  yeannncej  Yean,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  used  as  a  dissyllable,  in  the  second  as  a  monosyllable; 
a  licence  not  peculiar  to  the  prosody  of  Shakspeare. 

^  A  princess  I — no  worse  iamed.]  The  old  copy  reads  —  «  And 
prtncess.'*  For  the  trivial  change  in  the  text  I  am  answerable.  Isiued 
is  descended.    Steevems. 

7  — fee»— ]  is  sorrow,  grief,  trouble* 
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12  TEMPEST.  AcrL 

Mhra.  Sir,  most  heedftdl  j. 

Pro.  Being  onoe  perfected  how  to  ghmt  suitSy 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  finr  over^oppuig^ ;  new  created 
The  ereatmres that  were  mine;  I  aaj,  or  chm^d  them. 
Or  dse  new-form'd  them ;  having  both  the  key  ^ 
Of  officer  and  office^  set  all  hearts  f 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't.  -^  Thou  attend'st  not : 
I  pray  thee^  mark  me.^ 

Mhra.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate^ 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  p<^ular  rate^  in  my  fiilae  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature:  and  my  trust, 
LSke  a  good  parent  \  did  beget  of  him 
A  fals^ood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

8  To  htahfor  ot)er4opfnng ;]  To  trash,  in  old  book»  cyf  gardening'^ 
is  to  cut  away  the  supe^uitiei.  It  is  used*  also*  by  sportunen  id  the 
North,  when  they  correct  a  dog  for  misbehaviour  in  pursuing  the 
game.  A  trash,  among  hunters,  denotes  a  piece  of  leather,  couples^ 
or  any  other  weight  fastened  round  the  neck  of  a  dog,  when  his 
speed  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  pack ;  i.  e.  when  he  overtops  them> 
when  he  hmtts  too  ^pdck. 

9  -..--^  both  the  key — ]  This  is  meant  of  a  key  for  tuning  the 
harpsichord,  spinnet,  or  virginal ;  called  now  a  tuning  hammer- 

t^'  set  all  hearts  i'th'  state,"  — -  Malone. 

1  I  pray  thee,  mark  me,]  In  the  old  copy,  these  words  are  the  begin- 
mng  of  Ftospero's  next  speech ;  but,  for  the  restoration  of  metre,  I 
have  changed  their  (rfaoe.  Stbsvems.  Mr.  Malone  follow*  the  old 
copy. 

«  Like  a  good  parent,  &c.]  Alluding  to  the  observation,  that  a 
father  above  the  common  rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  son  beloewit 
HeroumJUu  noxa.    Jobvson. 

X  **  dedicated"  —  Malqnb* 
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ScuvMiL  TEMPEST-  i$ 

But  what  my  power  might  eke  exact,  —  like  one, 
Who  havings  unto  trutib,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  menory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie  ^, — he  did  believe 
He  was  the  duke  ;  out  of  the  substitution,  ^ 
And  executing  the  <Mitward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  pren>gative't  —  Hence  his  ambition 
Growing,  —  Dost  hear? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deainessu 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd, 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man  !  •*-  my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway  *)  with  the  king  of  Na{^es, 
To  ^ve  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas^  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event;  then  tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  ^  of  my  grandmother: 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 


^  kkeone^ 


Who  hamngt  unto  tnith^  by  telUng  of  it^ 
Made  such  a  ikiner  ofkis  memory^ 

To  credit  kit  own  lie,]  There  is,  perhaps,  no  correlatiye,  to  which 
the  word  it  can  with  grammatical  propriety  belong.  Lie,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  coneladve  to  which  the  poet  meant  to  refer, 
9nd  the meeaoDgiBf  Who  having  tnade kit  inem^  truth 

otto  credit  hit  own  tie  by  telling  of  it. 

4  Be  wot  the  duke;  out  of  the  tubttitution,]     The  reader  should 
place  his  emphasis  on<—  was :  but  Mr.  Malone  reads, "  he  was  indeed 
the  duke.*' 
A  (So  dry  he  wot  for  twc^)]  Le.  So  ifurtty. 
«  Totkink  but  nMy-^l   But,  i.e.  in  this  place otherwite,  than. 
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14  TEMPEST.  Ad  I. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brodier's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lien  o'the  premises,  — -  ^ 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,  — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  die  dukedom;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother:  Wherec^i, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;'  and,  i'the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity! 

'I,  not  remembering  how  I  cry'd  out  then. 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again;  it  is  a  hint,  ® 
That  wrings  mine  eyes.  ^ 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  fiuther, 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst  not; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  &irer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcase  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  usj, 
To  cry  to  the  sea^that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh' 

7  in  lieu  oHhe  premises^  &c.]  In  lieu  of^  means  here,  in  con- 
sideration of;  an  unusual  acceptation  of  the  word. 

® a  hinty]  Hmt  is  suggestion. 

9  That  wrings  mine  eyes.]  i.  e.  squeezes  the  water  out  of'  them. 
Mr.  Malone  reads,  **  mine  eyes  to't.^ 
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Scene  IL  ITEMPEST-  15 

To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack  !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

Pro.  -Ola  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me  !   Thou  didst  smile, 
Infiised  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  *  with  drops  full  salt ; 
Under  my  burden  groan'd;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach  \  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mir  a.  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his 'charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us  *'';  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stufis,  and  necessaries, 

»  deckM  the  sea  — 1  To  deck  the  teay  if  explained  to  honour, 

adorn,  or  dignify,  is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  original  import  of  the 
verb  decky  is  to  cover;  so,  in  some  parts,  they  yet  say  deck  the. table. 
This  sense  may  be  borne,  but  perhaps  the  poet  wrote  fleck^d^  which 
I  think  is  still  used  in  rustic  language  of  drops  falling  upon  water. 
Dr.Warburton  reads  mocked;  the  Oxford  edition,  bracked,  Johnson. 

To  deck  signifies  in  the  North,  to  sprinkle;  and  degg*d,  which  means 
the  same,  is  in  daily  use  in  the  north  of  England.  When  clothet 
that  have  been  washed  are  too  much  dried,  it  is  necessary  to  moisten 
them  before  they  can  be  ironed,  which  is  always  done  by  sprinkling; 
this  operation  the  maidens  universally  call  degging, 

>  An  undergoing  stomach,]     Stomach  is  stubborn  resoltfUon, 

9  Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us;]   Mr.Steevens  has  suggested, 
that  we  might  better  read — he  being  then  appointed;  and  so  we 
should  certainly  now  write :  but  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  the 
true  one,  that  mode  of  phraseology  being  the  idiom  of  Shakspeare's 
time.    Malone. 

I  hare  left  the  passage  in  question  as  I  found  it,  though  with  slender 
reliance  on  its  integrity.    Steevens. 
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16  TEMRESrr.  AgtL 

Which  since  have  steaded  fniuch;  so,  of  his  gende^sSy  I 

Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me,  j 

From  my  own  lil»ary,  widi  volumes  that  ! 

I  prize  above  my  dukedom*     ' 

Mira,  'Would  I  might 

But  evar  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise:  —  * 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoohnaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time  \ 

For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  carefid.  ! 

Mtrcu  Heavens  thank  you  for't !  And  now,  I  pray 
you,  sir, 
(For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,}  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea«storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth.  — - 

By  accident  most  strange,  bounti&l  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady  %  hath  mine  en^nies 
Brought  to  this  shore :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  ^senith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fcHtunes 
Will  ever  after  dro(^.  —  Here  cease  more  questions  ; 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness,^ 

^  Now  I  anMe:\  PerhapB  these  words  belong  to  Miranda,  and  we 
flhouklread: 

Mir.  'Would  I  might 
But  ever  tee  that  man /^^  Now  I  arise. 
Pro.  Sit  stiU,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  seorsorrow. 
As  the  words —  "  now  I  arise"  — may  signify^  **  now  I  rise  m  my 
narration/' — ''  now  my  sUM*y  heightens  in  its  consequence/*  I  have  left 
the  passage  in  question  undisturbed.    We  still  say,  that  the  interest 
of  a  drama  rises  or  declines.    Steevens. 
P  Kowmy  dear  lady,]  i.  e.  now  my  aaispicious  mistress, 
^  —'/if  a  good  dubtess,']  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  observes,  that 
this  sleepiness,  which  Prospero  by  bis  art  had  brought  upon  Miranda, 
and  of  which  he  knew  not  how  soon  the  eflfect  would  begin,  makes 
him  question  her  so  often  whether  she  is  attentive  to  his  stoiy. 

Johnson. 
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ScisneIL  tempest.  17 

And  give  it  way ;  -—  I  know  thou  can'st  not  choose. — 

[Miranda  sleeps. 
G>me  away,  servant,  come:  I  am  ready  now; 
Approach,  my  Ariel^  come. 

Enter  Abibl. 

Jri.  All  hafl,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl*d  clouds  ^ ;  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality.  ® 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit. 

Performed  to  point^  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Jri.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king^s  ship ;  now  on  the  beak,^ 
Now  in  the  waist  %  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement:  Sometimes,  Pd  divide, 
And  bum  in  many  places® ;  on  the  top-mast 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet,  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
Cthe  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momenta^ 
And  sight-out-running  were  not:   The  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yea,  hb  dread  trident  shake.* 

1  On  ike  curPd  clouds  ;  ]  So,  in  Timon — critp  heaven. 

8  ^--^-^  and  all  his  quality.]  Le.  all  his  confederates. 

9  PerfomCd  to  pmnt'^]  i.  e.  to  the  minutest  ardele;  a  literal 
translation  of  the  French  phrase  —  i  poini, 

>  — -«ott/  on  the  beakj  The  beak  was  a  strong  pointed  body  at 
the  head  of  the  ancient  gallies :  it  is  used  here  for  the  forecastle,  or 
the  boltsprit.    Johnson. 

8  Now  in  the  waist,]  The  part  between  the  quarter-deck  and  the. 
forecastle.    Johnson. 

s  Sometimes,  rddhide, 

And  bum  in  manif  places;]  Burton  says,  that  the  spirits  o£jtre, 
in  form  of  fire-drakes  and  blazing  stars,  ''  oftentimes  sit  on  ibi|ii* 
masts,"  &c.  Melanch.  F.L  f  2.  p. 90.  edit. .1^92.    Waetok. 
*  Yetiy  ku4read  trident  shake,]  Lest  the  metre  should  appear  de- 
void I.  0 
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1.8:  TEMPEST.  Act  L 

Prx),  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

AH.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation :  All,  4>ut  mariners, 
Plung'd  iu  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vesisel,  * 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  njan  that  leap'd ;  cried,  Hell  is  empty^ 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Art.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining^  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  firesher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle : 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship. 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'the  fleet? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship;  in  the  deep. nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dstme  up  at  midnight  to  fetch^dew 


fective,  it  is  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  in  some  counties, 
thaike  is  still  pronounced  by  the  common  people  as  if  it  was  written . 
shooke,  a  dissyllable.    FAitMEB, 

*  and  s^t^kb  vetseQ  Quit  for  ^tatted. 

^  — ^-snsUdmng — ]  j.  e.  their  garments  that  bore  them  up  and 
supported  them;  or  their  garments  which  hprcy  without  being  in- 
jured, the  drenching  of  the  sea. 
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ScENK  IL  TEMPEST.  19 

From  the  stiU-vex'd  Q^rmoothes^,  there  she's  hid ; 

The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd; 

Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suiFer'd  labour, 

I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'the  fleet, 

Which  I  dispersed,  they  aH  have  met  again ; 

And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,  ^ 

Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples ; 

Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd. 

And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge. 

Exactly  is  perform'd ;  but  there's  more  work : 
What  is  the  time  o'the  day  ? 

Art.  Past  the  mid  season : 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses :  The  time  'twixt  six  and 
now, 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously.  .     . 

Art.  Is  there  more  toil?    Since  thou  dost  give  me 
pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd. 
Which  is  npt  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 

What  is't  thou  can'st  demand  ? 

Art.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Art.  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings :  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  fiill  year. 

7  The  epitliet  hefe  applied  to  the  Bermudas,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  seen  the  chafing  of  the  sea  over  the  rugged 
rocks  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which  render  access  to 
them  so  dangerous.  It  was  in  oui^  poet^s  time  the  current  opinion, 
diat  Bermudas  was  inhabited  by  monttets,  and  devilt.  —  ^tehos,  the 
god  ofCafiban's  dam,  was  an  American  devil,  worshipped  by  the 
giants  of  Patagonia.    Henley. 

6 the  Medkerrariean  flote,]  FfoU  h  wawf. 

C  2 
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20  TEMPEST,  ActL 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget^ 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  7 

An.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost;  and  tUnk'st 
It  much  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep ; 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'the  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Jri.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  lliou  liest,  malignant  thing !  Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age,  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 


9  JDoff/  tkau  forget ^^]  That  the  character  and  conduct  of  Pros- 
pero  may  be  understood,  something  must  foe  known  of  the  83rstem  of 
enchantment,  which  supjdied  all  the  marvdlous  ibund  in  the  ro- 
mances of  the  middle  ages.  This  system  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
opinion  that  the  fallen  sfMrits,  having  different  d^r^es  of  guilfj,  had 
different  habitations  allotted  them  at  their  expulsion,  some  being 
confined  in  hell,  some  (as  Hooker,  who  delivers  the  opinion  of  our 
poet's  age,  expresses  it,)  disperted  in  otr,  some  on  earth,  some  in  water, 
others  in  eaves,  dew,  or  minencds  under  the  earth.  Of  these,  some 
were  more  malignant  and  mischievous  than  others.  The  earthy  spi- 
rits seem  to  have  been  thought  the  most  depraved,  and  the  aerial  the 
less  vitiated.  Thus  Prospero  observes  of  Ariel: 
'  '  ■■<  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
Toactherearihj  andaihorf^dcomnuihdsi 
Over  these  spirits  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain  rites  per-* 
formed  or  charms  learned.  This  power  was  called  The  hlack  art,  or 
knowledge  of  enchantment.  The  enchanter  being,  (as  king  James 
observes  in  his  Demonolog^,)  one  who  commands  the  devil,  whereas  the 
witch  serves  him.  The  art  was  held  by  all,  though  not  equally  cri- 
minal, yet  unlawful,  and  therefore  Casaubon,  speaking  of  one  who 
had  commerce  with  sjurits,  blames  him,  though  be  imagines  him  one 
of  the  best  kind,  who  dealt  with  them  by  way  of  command.  Thus  Pros- 
pero repents  of  his  art  in  the  last  scene.  The  spirits  were  alwi^ 
considered  as  in  some  measure  enslaved  to  the  enchanter,  at  least  for 
a  time,  and  as  serving  with  unwillingness ;  therefore  Ariel  so  of^n 
begs  for  liberty;  and  Caliban  observes,  that  the  spirits  serve  Prospero 
vrith  no  good  will,  but  hate  him  rootedly.    Johnson. 
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ScENUlL  TEMPEST.  SI 

Pro.  Tbou  hast :  Where  was  she  bom  ? 

speak;  tell  me. 

Ari.  ^\r^  in  Argien* 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so?  I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  .thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forget'st     This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  fix>m  Argier, 
Thou  knoVst,  was  banish'd ;  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life :  Is  not  this  true  ? 

An.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey*d  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 
And. here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  Thou,  my  slave, 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Rdiising  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine;  within  which  rift 
Imprisoned,  thou  did'st  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died, 
And  left  thee  there;  where  thou  did'st  vent  thy  groans, 
As  fiist  as  mill-wheels  strike :  Then  was  this  island, 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom,)  not  honoured  with 
A  hiunan  shape. 

Ari.  Yes ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro*  Dull  thing,  I  say  so;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angiy  bears ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art, 

1  «.i^^  t»  Argier.]  Ar^  is  the  andent  English  name  for  Algiers. 
C  3 
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22  TEMPEST.  Act  I. 

When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari,  I  thank  thee,  mast^. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur^st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howPd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  PardMi,  master: 

I  will  be  coiTespondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That's  my  noble  master  ! 

What  shall  I  do ?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  to  a  nymph  o'the  sea;^ 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else.     60,  take  this  shape^ 
And  hitiier  come  in't :  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  !  thou  hast  slept  well  ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  The  strangeness^  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 


2  —  to  a  nymph  oUhe  sea  ;]  There  doei  not  appear  to  be  sufBdent 
cause  why  Ariel  should  assume  this  new  shape,  as  he  was  to  be  in- 
visible to  all  eyes  but  those  of  Prospero.  Stesvbns.  Mr.  Malone 
arranges  these  lines  thus : 

"  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'the  sea;  be  subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine :  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else.    Go,  take  this  sht^e. 
And  hither  comQ  in*t :  go,  hence,  with  diligence." 

3  The  ttrangeneu — ]  Why  should  a  wonderful  story  produce 
sleep?  I  believe  experience  will  prove,  that  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  mind  easily  subsides  in  slumber,  especially  when,  as  in  Prospero's 
relation,  the  last  images  are  pleasing.    Johnson. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  the  audience,  as 
well  as  Miranda,  would  sleep  over  this  long  but  necessary  tale, 
and  therefor*  strives  to  break  it.  First,  by  making  Prospero  divest 
himself  of  his  magic  robe  and  wand :  then  by  waking  her  attention 
no  less  than  six  times  by  verbal  interruption :  then  by  varying  the 
action  when  he  rises  and  bids  her  continue  sitting :  add  lastly,  by 
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Scene  II.  TEMPEST.  23 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on ; 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave»  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 

We  cannot  miss  him^  :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood ;  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho  !  slave  !  Caliban  ! 
Thou  earth,  thou  !  speak. 

Cal.  [vroMm.]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say;   there's  other  business  for 
thee: 
Come  forth,  thou  tortoise  !  when  ? 

Bc'-entef*  Ariel,  Hie  a  Wafer-Nymph. 

Rne  apparition  !  My  quaint  Ariel, 

Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Art.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.      lEa:iL 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 

Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew*  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o'er. 

Pro.  For  this,    be  sure,    to-night  thou  shalt  have 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins^ 


carrying  on  the  business  of  the  fable  while  Miranda  sleeps,  by  which 
she  is  continued  on  the  stage  till  the  poet  has  occasion  for  h^ 
again.    Wa&nea. 
.   «  We  canmt  miu  him :]  That  is,  we  cannot  do  without  him. 

^  Cal.  Am  wicked  dew  *— }  Wicked,  having  baneful  qualities. 

^ urchins  — ]  i.  e.  hedgehogs;  or  perhaps^  here,  fairies. 

c  4f 
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M  TEMPJBST.  ActL 

Shall)  for  tbat  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work,  ^ 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs^  each  pinch  more  stilling 
Than  bees  that  made  them.   . 

CaL  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  min^  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  camest  first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  mudi  of  me ;  would'st 

^ve  me 
Water  with  berries  in't;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee. 
And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'the  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile ; 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so  !  —  All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  I 
For  I  am  all  tlie  subjects  that  you  have, 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king;  and  here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  wliiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness :  I  have  us'd  thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  ipine  own  cell,  till  thou  did'st  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 


'  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  mat/  work,]  The  voit  of  night 

means  the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  deserted,  without 
action;  or  when  all  things  lying  in  sleep  and  silence^  makes  the 
world  appear  one  great  uninhabited  waste. 

Fattum  k  likewise  the  ancient  law  tenn  for  waste,  uncultivated 
land. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  pneumatology  of  former 
ages,  these  particulars  were  settled  with  the  most  minute  exactness^ 
and  the  different  kinds  of  visionary  bdngs  had  diflerent  allotments 
of  time  suitable  to  the  variety  or  consequence  of  dieir  employ* 
ments.  During  these  spaces,  they  were  at  liberty  to  act,  but  were 
always  obliged  to  leave  off  at  a  certain  hour,*  that  they  might  not 
inteifere  in  that  portion  of  night  which  beloi^ged  to  others. 
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Scene  IL  TEMPEST.  25 

Cal.  O  ho,  O  hoi  ®  —-'would  it  had  been  done  I 
lliou  did'st  prevent  me;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  allill !    I  pitied  thee^ 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  did'st  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning  ^,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known:  But  thy  vile  race,* 
Though  thou  did'st  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  tBou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock, 
Who  had'st  deserved  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't , 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  die  red  plague  rid  you,  ^ 
For  learning  me  your  language  ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  vert  best. 
To  answer  other  business.     Shrug'st  thou,  malice? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  pray  thee !  — 

I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  [Adde. 

*  Ohoi  O  ho/]  This  savage  exclamation  was  origiiially  and  con- 
stantly appropriated  by  the  writers  of  our  ancient  Mysteries  and 
Moralitesy  to  the  Devil ;  and  has,  in  this  instance,  been  transferred 
to  his  descendant  Caliban.    Steevems. 

^  —  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,]  By  this  expresuon,  however  defective, 
the  poet  seems  to  have  meant — When  thou  didst  utter  sounds,  to 
whidi  thou  hadst  no  determinate  meaning, 

I  But  thy  vile  race,]  Race,  in  this  place,  seems  to  signify 

original  disposition,  iftbom  qualities. 

s Me  red  jiague  rid  you,]  The  erys^elas  was  andently  called 

the  red  plague.    The  word  rid,  means  to  destroy. 
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TEMPEST.  Act  I. 


It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos,  ^ 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

{Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel  invisible*,  playing  and  singing;  Ferdi- 
njAUfDjbllowing  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yeUonio  sands. 

And  then  take  hands  : 
Courfsied  *tx)hen  you  have,  and  kiss^<t,  '^ 

(The  wild  waves  whist, J 
Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there; 
And,  sweet  spites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark/ 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  Idispersedly. 

The  watch-^ogs  bark : 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [disjpersedly. 

Hark,  hark!   I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock^a-doodle^doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  musick  be  ?  i'the  air,  or  the 
earth? 
It  sounds  no  more :  —  and  sure  it  wpits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank 


»  mydanCsgod,  SetebosJ  Mr.  Warner  has  observed,  on  the 

authority  of  JbAn  Barbot,  that  "  the  Patagons  are  reported  to  dread 
a  great  homed  devil  called  Setebos"  We  learn  from  Magellan's 
voyage,  that  Setebot  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  Patagons,  and 
Cheleule  was  an  inferior  one.  Setebos  is  also  mentioned  in  Hack- 
luyt's  Voyages,  1598. 

*  Re-enter  Ariel  invisible,]  In  the  wardrobe  of  the  lord  admiral's 
men  (i.  e.  company  of  comedians,)  1598,  was — "  a  robe  for  to  goo 
invuebell**  , 

5  Courfsied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd,]  As  was  anciently  done 
at  the  beginning  of  some  dances. 
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Scene  II.  .  TEMPEST.  27 

Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck,  ^ 
This  miisick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
Widi  its  swe^t  air :  thence  I  have  followed  it> 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather :  —  But  'tis  gone.    . 
No,  it  begins  again, 

Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies; ' 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls^  that  were  his  ei/es  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  faciei  ® 
Bid  doth  si^er  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea~nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark  J  nam  I  hear  therrty  —  ding-dong^  bell. 

\^Btirden  ding-dong.  ^ 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  ray  drown'd  father  i —  * 


6  Weeping  again  the  king  my  fatJier^t  wreck,]  Thus  the  old  copy; 
but  in  the  books  of  Shakspeare's  age  again  is  sometimes  printed  in- 
stead of  o^otM/,  |i.e.  opposite  to,]  which  Mr.Malone  thinks  was  our 
author's  word. 

7  Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies;  &c.]  The  songs  in  this  play.  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  reset  and  published  two  of  them,  tells  us,  in  his  Court 
Ayres,  or  Ballads,  published  at  Oxford,  1660,  that  «  FuU  fathom 

five;*  and  «  Where  tJie  bee  tucht^*  had  been  first  set  by  Robert 
Johnson,  a  composer  contemporary  with  Shakspeare.    Bubmey. 
^  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  tuffer  a  sea-change  — "]  Every  thing  about  him,  that  is 
liable  to  alteration,  is  changed. 

9  The  same  burden  to  a  song  occurs  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
It  should  here  be  — 

Ding-dong,  ding'-dong,  ding-dong,  i)ell. 
>  Aridis   lays,   however  seasonable   and    efiBcacious,   must  be 
allowed  to  be  of  no  supernatural  dignity  or  eloquence;  they  ex- 
press nothinig  great,  nor  reveal  any  thing  above  mortal  discovery.  - 

Johnson. 
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^  TEMPEST.  Act  L 

This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 

That  the  earth  owes^ :  —  I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains^  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form :  —  But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench ;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses 
As  we  have,  such :  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beaut/s  canker,  thou  might'st  call  him 
A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,f  [Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it :  — -  Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I'll  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  £ot  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  !  —  Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  sotne  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce^  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  mad^  or  no  ?^ 

^'Ifud  the  eoMpweBi]  To  owe,  in  this  place,  as  well  as  many 
others,  signifies  to  own. 

9  2^  fringed  curtains,  &c.].  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Peri" 
clety  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609 : 
i  <*>  'it, I   ,  ■  '  JufeyeUds 

Begin  to  part  th^r  Jringet  of  bright  gold" 

f  **  It  goes  on,  I  see,"  -r—  Malon^ . 
,  ^If..^tmhevmdeyoriMf]  Some  cities  TesAfMod,  and' the  critics 
are  not.'fally agreed  ia.th^  opinions.  Mr.  M.  l^fosotf  says,  ^  The 
qnestiMir  is^  whether  oiic  readers  wfU  adopt  a  natural  and>  simple 
eapffettbn,  which  requires  no  comment,  or  one  which  the  ingenuity 
of  many  commentators  has  but  imperfectly  sapported<h" 
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ScEK*  11.  TEMPEST.  29 

Mira.  No  wonder^  sir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language  i  iieavensf— • 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  *tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How!  thebesir? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee?  " 

Fer.  A  single  diing,  as  I  am  how,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples :  He  does  hear  me; 
And  thai  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twuift.^ 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  contrbl  thee,^ 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't :  —  At  the  first  sight      [-Aiife. 
They  have  chang'd  eyes :  —  Delicate  Ariel, 
TVL  set  thee  firee  for  this  1  —  A  wtird,  gbod'bir ; 
I  jEear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong  :^  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  fitther  so  uiigently?     TTifet 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  fort  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  indin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  wgih^ 

And  your  affection  h6t  gone  forthi  I'B  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir ;  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  cither's  powers ;  but  this  swift  business 

^  And  Mt  brave  iotty  being  twtdri^  Thit  'is  a  tli^ht  forgetftilhesff. 

Nobody  was  loat  ia^the  wred^,  yet  we  find  no  such'  character  as  the 

flOB  of  1^  diidce  of  Milan.    T^EOBftldl 

« cofaH)l^e,]  Conf«ite,o^'ifnandWi(iitdi)ly  contradict  thee.' 

7  — .  I  fear  you  have  done  yourtdf  tome  wrong  .•]  i.  e.  I  fear  that, 

in  asserdng  yourself  to  be  Mng  of  Naplet,  you  have  uttered  a  fiilMi- 

hood»  whidi  is  below  your  character,  ani]^  consequently,  injurious 

to  your  honour.    Stssvxns. 
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so  TEMPEST.  Act  I. 

I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  li^t  winning  IJside. 

Make  the  prize  light.  —  One  word  more ;  I  charge  thee^ 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  oVst  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple  r 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  an  bouse, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't 

Pro.  Follow  me. — 

[7b  Ferd. 
Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor.  —  Come, 
ril  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together: 
Seap-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled ;  Follow. 

Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [He  draixfs, 

Mira*  O  dear  &ther, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.® 

Pro.  What,  1  say, 

My  foot  my  tutor  !  Put  thy  sword  up»  traitor; 
Who  mak'st  a  shew,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  fitim  thy  ward ;  ^ 

8  jHff'i  getiUe,  and  not  fearful.]  Fearful  signifies  both  terrible  »nd 
thnorout.  In  this  place  it  may  mean  timorout^  or  it  may'  signify 
formidable^  as  in  JT.  Hen,  IV: 

**  A  mighty  and  a  fearfid  head  they  are." 
aod  then  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  obvious.  One  of  the  original 
meanings,  if  not  the  sole  meaning,  of  the  word  gentle  is,  nokle^  Mgh* 
minded:  and  to  this  day  a  Scotch  woman  in  the  situatum  of  .the 
young  lady  in  The  Tempesi,  would  express  herself  nearly  in  the 
Hime  terms. —Don't provoke  him;  for  being  gentle,  that  is,  kigk- 
spurited,  he  won't  tamely  bear  an  insult 

9  — —  come  from  %  ward;]  Desist  firpm  any  hope  oi  awing  me 
by  that  posture  of  defence.    Johnson. 
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ScfiMiL  TEMPEST.  31 

For  I  can  here  (fisarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  yon,  father  1 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity  ; 

ril  be  his  surety. 

Pro,  Silence  !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush  ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Ciiliban :  Foolish  wench  ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira,  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on;  obey:      [To  Ferd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Per,  So  they  are: 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up.  ^ 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me,  ^ 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  else  o'the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I,  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works : —  Come  on,  — 


}  — -^MyipinUi  at  in  a  dream,  art  ail  bound  up.]  Alluding  to  a; 
OQfpniQn •sensation  in  dreams;  when  we  struggle^  but  cannot  run/ 
8tiike»&c.    AYarburton. 

ft  — ».  are  but  light  to  me,]  This  passage,  as  it  stands  at  present,  with 
all  allowance  for  poetical  licence,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  grammar. 
I  inspect  that  our  author  wrote  —  '*  were  but  light  to  me,'-  in  the 
sense  of — wQuid be. -i-^ln  the  preceding  line  the  old  copy,  reads -^. 
^  nor  ihisman's"  threats.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Stf^ens. 

Mauve. 
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32  TEMPEST.  Act  II. 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel  I  •*-  FoBow  me*  -*- 

[7b  FebH.  andM^B^ 
Hark,  what  diou  ebe  shalt  do  me.  [7b  AkiSL. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort; 

My  fiithmr^B  <»f  a  better  nature,  sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech;  this  is  unwcoited. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Proi  Thou  shalt  be  as  free^ 

As  mountain  winds:  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

An.  To  thesyDable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  speak  not  for  liin.         {Exeunt. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  1.— Another  paH  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,   Sebastian,  Antonio,   Gonzalo,- 
Abrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss:  Our  hint  of  woe  ^ 
Is  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchanf^,  and  the  merchant. 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle,  ^ 


9  — —  Our  hint  oftooe  — ]  Hint  is  that  which  recvUs  to  the  me- 
mory; or  here  it  may  mean  —  circumstance. 

4  The  mdAtxsrs  of  tome  merchant^  Sec]  Thus  the  old  copy.  If  the 
pMMig&be  not  corrupt,  (as  I  suspect  it  is,}  we  must  suppose  that  by 
mMten  oiir  author  means  the  owners  of  a  merchant  sh^  or  thb 
officers  to  whom  the  navigation  of  it  had  been  trusted.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  our  author  wrote  — 

<^'The  mistress  e^  some  merehaat,'*  ftc. 
MSkiness  wM  andmtly  spelt— ma»frnr«tf  or  nunsires,    Henoe^  per- 
haps}'ar4>se  the  present  typogr^hkal  error.    SriSfrvEifs. 
i  iryJSj^jugi.cur  theme  of  woe  z  hut  for  the  mrade;^  Hie  words— 
^  lioipy  appear  to  me  as  an  idle  interpolation.    Stsbvxns. 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  33 

I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 

Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 

Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

AUm.  Pr*ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge, 

Ant*  The  visitor^  will  not  give  him  o'er  sp, 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gen.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One:  — Tell. 

Gtm.  When  every  grief  is  entertained,  that's  pffer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer -<- 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed ;  you  have  spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fye,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  liis  tongue  ! 

Akm.  I  pr'ythee  spar^. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done :  But  yet— 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done :  the  wager  ?  . 

AfU.  A  laughter. 

SA.  A  matdi. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, -«- 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


«  The  visitor  — ]  Why  Dr.  Warburton  should  change  vidtor  to 
^viter,  for  adviser^  I  cannot  discover.  Gonzalo  gives  not  only  ad«. 
vice  but  comfort,  and  is  therefore  properly  called  The  visitor,  like 
others  who  visit  the  sick  or  distressed  to  give  them  consolation.  In 
some  of  the  protestant  churches  there  is  a  kind  of  officers  termed 
consolators  lor  the  sick.    Johnsok. 
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34  TEMPEST.  Act  II 

Ani.  So,  you've  pay'd.^ 

Adr.  Uninhabitable^  and  almost  inaccessible,  — 

Seb.  Yet, 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate 
temperance.  ^ 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.  ^ 
Seb.    Ay,  and  a  subtle;  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 
livered. 

Adr.  The  ati*  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 
'  Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 
Afit.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 
Gon.  Here  is  every  thiiig  advantageous  to  life. 
Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 
Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  litde. 
Cron.  How  lush  ^  and  lusty  the  grass  looks?  how  green  ? 
Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 
Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't^ 
Ani.  He  misses  not  much. 
Seb.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 
Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  aImo;5t 
beyond  credit)  — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 
Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched 
in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their  freshness,  and 

7  —  you've  pai^d.]  The  meaning  is  this  s  Antonio  lays  a  wager  I 
¥dth  Sebastian,  that  Adrian  would  crow  before  Gronzalo,  wfid  the 
wager  was  a  laughter.    Adrian  speaks  first,  so  Antonio  is  the  winner. 
Sebastian  laughs  at  what  Adrian  had  said^  and  Antonio  inunediately 
acknowledges  that  by  his  laughing  he  has  paid  the  bet. 

8  .^^  and  delicate  temperance.]  or  temperature, 
»  Temperance  wot  a  delicate  wench.]  In  the  puritanical  times  it  was 

usual  to  christen  children  from  the  titles  of  religious  and  moral 
virtues. 

t  Hwf  lush,  &c.]  Jjiaih  here  signifies  rank;  but  it  appears  to  have 
sometimes  signified  jvicy^  succulent,  Spenser,  in,  his  Sheplteard's' 
Calender^  (Feb.)  applies  the  epithet  huty  to  green. 

*  With  an  eye  of  green  «V/.]  An  eyeif^  a  small  shade  of  colour. 
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ScKNE  I.  TTEMPEST.  »5 

glosses ;  being  rather  new  dy'd,  than  staki*d  with  salt 
imter. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak^  would  it 
not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  fidsely  pocket  up  his  report 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Africk,  at  the  marriage  dP 
the  king's  fair  daughter  ClaribeF  to  the  king  cS  Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in 
our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  Was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  pa- 
ragon to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

AnU  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'that !  How  came  that  widow 
in ?  Widow  Dido  !* 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  Mnesis  too? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it !     ' 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study  of 
that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp.  ^ 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next  ? 

Seb.  ^I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay? 

s  _  Claribel'^]  This  name  is  probably  takeafrdm  bl.  1.  Miiory 
of  George  Lord  Fau&onbridge,  Claribel  is  there  the  concubine  of. 
king  Richard  I.  and  the  mother  of  lord  Falconbridge. 

*  —  Widow  Dido/]  The  name  of  a  widow  brings  to  their  minds 
their  own  shipwreck,  which  they  consider  as  having  made  many 
widows  in  Naples.    Johnson. 

*  —  the  mractdout  harpi]  Alluding  to  the  wonders  of  Atn- 
phion*s  music.    Steevsns. 
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Ani.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tmiis  at  the  marriage 
of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

ArU.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 
.  Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ani.  O,  widow. Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido. 
.  Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day 
I  wore  it?  I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

GoTL  When.  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marria^  ? 

Alon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  agamst 
The  stomach  of  my  sense  ® :  *  Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, . 
Who  is  so  far. from  Itply  reraov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  fiung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold  head 
*Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave -wcm  basis  bow'd. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him;  I  not  doubt,        .  ^     » 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss ; 
That. would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter, 
'  But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ;  •  *  ' 


6  7^  stomach  of  my  sense:]  Bytentef  is  meant  both  reason  and 
natural  affection.  Mr.  M.  Mason,  however,  supposes,  sense^  m  this 
place,  meam  feeling.    Steevens. 
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Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't 

Jlon.  Pr^ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  imp6rtun'd  otherwise  . 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd  7,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'the  beam  she'd  bow.     We  have  lost  your 

son, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  ® :  The  feult's 
Your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian) 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness,  > 

And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  spre. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Jnt.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  Very  fiml. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord,  — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows* 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it.  What  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  I'the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  trafBck 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 

1  Weigh*d;[  Weighed  means  deliberated. 

«  7%an  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them ;]  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
whether  the  king  and  these  lords  thought  the  ship  lost.  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  imply,  that  they  were  themselves  confident  of  return-^ 
ing,  but  imagined  part  of  the  fleet  destroyed.  Why,  indeed,  should 
Sebastian  plot  agsdnst  his  brother  in  the  following  scene,  unless  h«: 
knew  how  to  find  the  kingdom  which  he  was  to  inheri|;.    Johnson^ 
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Letters  should  not  be  known  f ;  no  use  of  service^ 

Of  riches  or  of  poverty ;  no  contracts, 

Successions;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none: 

No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 

No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure : 

No  sovereignty :  — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the 
b^nning.^ 

Gon.  AH  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine,^ 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon%  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrjdng.'mong  hb  subjects? 

AfU.  None,  man ;  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Oan.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Oonzalo  I 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir  ?  — 

Atom  Pr'ythee,  no  more:  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to 
me* 


f  Mr.  Maione  reads  thus : 
"  Letters  should  not  be  known :  nches»  poverty. 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none;'*  &c. 
9  The  latter  end  of  hit  commonwealth  J^orgets  the  beginning.l    AH 
this  dialogue  is  a  fine  satire  on  the  Utopian  treatises  of  government, 
and  the  impracticable  inconsistent  schemes  therdn  recommended. 

Warburton. 
There  is  something  so  strikingly  applicable  to  modem  times  in  this 
text  and  note,  that  the  Editor  could  not  persuade  himself  to  omit  the 
latter,  although  unnecessary  in  other  respects.    C. 

I  any  en^ne,]  any  instrument  of  war,  or  military  machine. 

« all  foizon,]  Foi$on,  or foizon,  signifies  plenty,  ubertas  i  and 

sometimes  moisture,  or  juice  of  grass. 
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Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it  to 
nunister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  such 
sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  lise  to  laugh 
at  nothing. 

Ant.  *Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you  :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing 

stai. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you  would 
lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue  in 
it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  invisible^  playing  solemn  mtisick.^ 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my 
discretion  so  weakly.  Will  3rou  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I 
am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant*  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us, 

lAU  sleep  but  Axon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep  !  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find, 
They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

s  Enter  Ariel,  &c.  pUufing  solemn  munek.]  This  stage-direction 
doei  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  Ariel  himself  was  the  Jidicen;  but^hat 
solemn  musidL  attended  bis  appearance,  or  was  an  accompaniment 
to  his  entry.    Steevems. 
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jilon.  Thank  you :  wondrous  heavy.  — 

[Alonzo  sleeps.    Exit  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them  ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eyelids  sink  ?  I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor 'I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  might, 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O,  what  might  ?  —  No  more :  — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  should'st  be :  the  occasion  speaks  thee ;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ; .  and,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of.  thy  sleep :  What  is  it  thou  did'st  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open  ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep — •  die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There*s  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  thto  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o*er.* 


*  Inm  more  serious  than  my  custom  :  you 

Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me;  which  to  do. 

Trebles  thee  o'er.]  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  — 
You  must  put  on  more  than  your  usual  seriousness,  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  my  proposal ;  which  attention  if 
you  bestow,  it  will  in  the  end  make  you  tJirice.what  you  are, .  Se- 
bastian u  already  brother  to  the  throne ;  but,  being  made  a  king  by 
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Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ani.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  iBow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebbj 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you-  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish^ 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it !  ^  Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run, 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr*ythee  say  on  t 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  binh,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance^,  thist 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd,)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion  only,) 
The  king,  his  son's  alive :  'tis  as  impossible 


Antonk)'^  contrivance,  (would  be,  according  to  our  author's  idea  of 
greatness,)  thrice  the  man  he  was  before.  In  this  sense  he  would  be 
trebled  o^er.    .Maloks. 

*  If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish. 

Whiles  thru  you  mock  it  /  how,  in  stripping  it. 

You  more  invest  it/]  A  judicious  critic,  in  The  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gazine,  for  Nov.  1786,  offers  the  following  illustration  of  this  obscure 
passage.  **  Sebastian  introduces  the  simile  of  water.  It  is  taken 
up  by  Antonio,  who  says  he  will  teach  his  stagnant  water  to  flow. 
*  — It  has  aLready  learned  to  ebb,'  says  Sebastian.  To  which  An- 
tonio replies.  *  O,  if  you  but  knew  how  much  even  that  metaphor, 
which  you  use  in  jest,  encourages  to  the  design  which  I  hint  at;  how, 
in  stripping  the  words  of  their  common  meaning,  and  using  them  JSgur^ 
atwely,  you  adapt  them  to  your  own  situation  f*    Steevems. 

«  — —  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,]  This  lord,  who,  being  now 
in  his  dotage,  has  outlived  his  faculty  of  remembering;  and  who, 
once  laid  in  the  ground,  shall  be  as  little  remembered  himself,  as  he 
can  now  remember  other  things.    Johnson. 
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That    he's    undrown'd,     as    he    that    sleeps    here, 
swims.'' 

Sek*  I  have  no  hope 
That  he  is  undrown'd. 

Ant.  Oj  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you  !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond,  ® 
But  doubts  discovery  there.     Will  you  grant,  with  me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  pAl  me. 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.'  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis :  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life^ ;  she  that  fix)m  Naples 
Can  have  no  note^,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,  from  whom^ 

7  Mr.  Malone  reads, 

(jpbr  h^s  a  ipirU  cf  persuariony  only 

Professes  to  persuade); — ]  It  is  an  entangled  sentence  of 
which  the  meaning  may  be  dther,  that  he  ahne,  who  is  a  spirit  </ 
persuashny professes  to  persuade  the  king;  or  that.  He  only  professes 
to  persuade,  that  is,  without  being  so  persuaded  himself  he  makes  a 
show  of  persuading  the  king,    Johnson. 

8  — —  a  wink  beyond^  That  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
prospect  of  ambition,  the  point  where  the  eye  can  pass  no  further, 
and  where  objects  lose  their  distinctness,  so  that  what  is  there  dis- 
covered is  faint,  obscure,  and  doubtful.    Johnson. 

9  beyond  marCs  l^ef]  i.  e.  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  Hfe  of  man 
is  long  enough  to  reach.    Steevens. 

*  —  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  &c.]  Note  is  notice ,  or  irfomudion, 

Shakspeare's  great  Ignorance  of  geography  is  not  more  conspi- 
cuous in  any  instance  dian  in  this,  where  he  supposes  Tunis  imd 
Naples  to  have  been  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  from  each 
other. 

« fjie^  fioffi  iffhom  —  ]  i.  e.  in  coming  from  whom. 
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We  were  all  sea«swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again  ; 
And,  by  that,  destin'd*  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue;  what  to  come. 
In  yours  and  my  discharge.* 

•Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  ?  —  How  say  you  ? 

*Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis : 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Am.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out.  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  hack  to  Naples?  —  Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake  !  —  Say,  this  were^death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords,  that  can  prftte 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough^  of  ^s  deep  chat     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !  Do  you  understand  ^me? 

Seb.  .Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

.Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  Aey  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience  — 

3  .-^^ihough  tome  cast  again ;'\  Cast  is  here  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  Macbeth^  Act  11.  sc.  iii. :  **  —  though  he  took  my  legs 
from  me,  I  made  a  shift  to  catt  him."    Steetens. 

4  AndybythiUy  destined — ]  It  is  a  common  plea  of  wickedness  to 
call  temptation  destiny.    Johnson.    Mr.  Malone  reads  d^«/my. 

*  In  yomn  and  my  discharge.]  i.  e.  depends  on  what  you  and  I  arc 
to  perform. 

e  A  chough  -^  ]  Is  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw  kind. 
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Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that  ?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
*Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper:  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom ;  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  tliey, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest  ^  !     Here  lies  your  brotlier. 
No  better  than  die  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  likef :  whom  I, 
With  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye^  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel  ^,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest, 
Thejr'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk ;  ^ 
Th^ll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  firiend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got-st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee.    • 

ArU.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo . 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

•     -1   ■-''  [They  converse  apart. 

7  And  meky  ere  they  molest .'"l  I  had  rather  read  — 
Would  mdty  ere.  they  molest. 

i.  e.  Ihveniy  comdencesy  such  as  stand  between  me  and  my  hopes, 
though  they  were  con^ealedy  would  melt  before  they  could  molest  me, 
or  prevent  the  execution  of  my  purposes.    Johnson. 

•f  **  he's  like,  that's  dead :"  —  Malone. 

8 /or aye — ]  i.e.  forever. 

9  Transient  morsd^J  For  morsel.  Dr.  Warburton  reads— am. 
dent  moral,  very  elegantly  and  judiciously;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
the  author  might  not  write  morsel,  as  we  say  a  piece  of  a  man,      < 

JOHNSOK. 

.  »  —to&tf  suggestion,]  i.e.  Receive  any  hint  of  villainy. 
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Mustek.    Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  these,  his  friends,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth, 
(For  else  his  project  dies,)  to  keep  them  living.^ 

[^Sings  in  GoNZAto'5  ear. 

While  i/ou  here  do  snoring  lie 
Open-^d  conspiraa/ 

His  time  doth  take: 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care. 
Shake  off*  slumber,  and  beware; 

Awake  I  Awake/ 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  bje  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

iThey  awake. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  awake !  Why  are  you 
drawn  ?^ 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  biu'st  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  yoii  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fri^t  a  monster's  eat ; 
To  ma^e  an  ea^hquake  !  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  hpnour,  sir,  I  heard  a  hummijig, 

%  —  to  keep  them  Uving,]  By  them,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
Gonzalo  and  Alonzo  must  be  understood.  Dr.  Johnson  objects  very 
justly  to  this  passage,  and  would  read  — ^  That  these  bis  friends  are 
in."  This  Mr.  Steevens  adopts,  but  Mr.  Malone  reads,  **  That  you, 
his  friend,  are  in."' ' 

s  _  dratvn  P]  Haying  your  swords  drawn. 
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And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me: 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn:  — there  was  a  noise,     ^ 
That's  verity :  'Best  stand  upon  our  guard  j  f 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place ;  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground;  and  let's  make  further 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts  ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'the  island. 

AloHn  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have  done : 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  v    {Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  Wood. 
A  noise  of  Thimder  heard^ 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fell,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !    His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.     But  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe*  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after,  bite  me;  then  like  hedge-h(^  which 
Lie  tumUing  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

t  •*  'Tis  best  we  stand,'*  &c.  —  Malone, 
♦ that  moe,  &c.]  \.  c.  make  mouths. 
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Their  jpricks^  at  my  foot-fall ;  sGimetime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders^,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 

Do  hiss  me  into  madness :  -^^  Lo  I  now  !  lo  ! 


Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me, 

For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  Pll  fall  flat ;  « 

Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  ii[ie. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing;  I  hear  it 
sing  i'the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge 
one,  looks  like  a  foul  biunbard^  that  would  shed  his 
liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know 
not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot 
chuse  but  fall  by  pailiuls.  —  What  have  we  here  ? 
a  man  or  a  fish  ?  Dead  or  alive  ?  A  fish :  he  smells 
like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind 
o^  not  of  the  newest,  Poor- John.  A  strange  fish ! 
Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but 
this  fish  painted^,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would 
give  a  piece  of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a 
man^;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man:  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they 
will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man  !  and  his  fins  like  arms  !  Warm,  o'my  troth !  I 
do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer;  this  is 
no  fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a 
thunder-bolt     iTkunderJ]    Alas !    the  storm  is  come 


4  lUeir  pricks  — ]  i.  e.  prickles. 

0 wound  tuith  adders,]  wound,  or  twisted  about. 

7 looks  Rke  afoul  bumbard  — ]  This  word  means  a  large,  ves- 
sel, for  holding  drink,  as  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance  so  called. 

8 tkis  fisk  painted,]  To  exhibit  fishes,  either  real  or  imaginaiyy 

was  very  coounon  about  the  time  of  our  author.    Steevenb. 

9 make  a  man;]  That  is,  make  a  man's  fortune. 
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again :  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine  ;* 
there  is  i>o  other  shelter  hereabout :  Misery  acquaints  a 
man  with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud^  till 
the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing;  a  Bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  I  shall  no  more  to  seot  to  sea^ 

Here  shall  I  dye  a-shores  — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man*6  fimeral :  . 
Well,  here's  my  comfort  IDrinis. 

The  master  J  the  gtmhber,  the  bot^swaiuj  and  I^ 

The  gunner^  and  his  mqUj 
LofddMaU^  Meg^  and  Marian^  and  Margery^ 

But  none  of  us  cat^dfor  Kate  : 

For  Ae  had  a  tonffie^with  a  tang. 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang : 
She  ladd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  qf  pitchy        ,         * 
Yet  a  tailor,  mig^  sa^atcA  her  where-^er  she  did  itch  : 

TTien  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort. 

\J>rinksi 
^  Cali  Do  not  torment  me :  O  ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ?  Do 
you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages*'',  and  men  of  Inde? 
Ha !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard  now  of 
your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said.  As  proper  a  man 
as  ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot  make  him  give  ground : 


* hu  gaberdine ;]  A  gaberdine  is  properly  the  coarse  frock  or 

outward  garment  of  a  peasant,  but  here  means  a  loose  felt  cloak. 

Malons. 

^  —  savn^es^  salvages  was  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
the  time. 
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and  it  shall  be  said  so«  again,  while  Stephano  bireathes 
at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O  ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legfiT; 
who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where  the  devil 
should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  some  relief, 
if  it  be  but  for  that :  If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him 
tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a  present  foi^ 
any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'y  thee ; 
m  bring  my  wood  home  faster. 

Sie*  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wisest  He  shall  taste  of  my  botde :  if  he  have  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit :  if  I 
can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take 
too  much^  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Col*  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling;* 
Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth :  here  is 
that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat;^  open  your 
mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
that  soundly  :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  fiiend  :  open 
your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  1  should  know  that  voice:  It  should  be  — 
But  he  is  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils :  O  !  defend 
me !  — 

Ste^  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  most  delicate  mon- 
ster!    His  forward  voice  ^  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his 

s  ■  ■  '■  too  ipuch  — ]  Too  much  means  ant/  sum,  ever  so  much.  It 
has,  however,  been  observed,  that  when  the  vulgar  mean  to  ask  an 
extravagant  price  for  any  thing,  they  say,  with  a  laugh,  1  won't 
make  him  pay  twice  for  it. 

4 I  know  it  hy  thy  trembling;]  This  tremfk  is  always  repre- 
sented as  the  effect  of  b^iog  possessed  by  the  devil. 

5         ■  cati\  Good  liquor  will  make  a-cat  speak,  ,     ^  » 

«  SRs  forward  voite^&c.^  The  person  of  Fame  was  ajiciently  d^ 
scribed  in  this  manner. 

\Ol..    1.  E  . 
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friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  st)eeches,  and 
to  detract  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  hin^, 
I  will  help  his  ague :  Come, — Amen  ^ !  I  will  pour  some 
in  tby  other  mouth. 

2Wn.  Stephanos  — 

5te.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy  T  mercy  I 
This  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will  leave  him;  I  have 
no  long  spoon.  ^ 

JVin.  Stephano  !  — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  speak  to  me;  for  I  am  Trinculo;  —  be  not  afeard, 
— thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo*  come  forth;  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these 
are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed:  Hpw 
cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf  ?  ^  Can  he 
vent  Trinculos  ? 

TVin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunderstroke: 
—  But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hppe  now, 
thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown  ?  I  hid 
me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's  gaberdine,  for  fear  of 
the  storm:  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano?  O  Ste- 
phano, two  Neapolitans  'scap'd  ! 

Sie.  IVythee,  do  not  turn  me  about;  my  stomach  is 
not  constant. 

Col.  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  did'st  thou  'scape  ?  how  cam'st  thou  hither? 
swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hither.  I  escaped 
upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  saUors  heaved  over- 
board, by  this  botde !  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast  a-shore. 

'  —  Amen  J]  Means,  stop  your  draught. 

8  /  haoe  no  long  »poon^  Alluding  to  the  proverb^  A  long  spoon 
to  eat  toitk  the  devU. 

^  ^  -^ — •  tohe  ^  dege  of  tkit  moon-calf?]  Sege  agnifies  stool  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  here  used  in  the  Artiest.  A  moon- 
aUf  is  an  inanimate  shapeless  mass,  sn^psed  by  Pliny  to  be  en- 
gendered of^oman  only. 
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Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy 
True  subject;  fer  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 
.    Ste.  Here ;:  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst  ^ 

Trin.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can  swiid 
like  a  duck,  FU  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book:  Though  thou  canst  swim 
like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano^  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by 
the  sea^-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now,  moon- 
calf? how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ?  ^ 

Ste.  Out  o'the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee:  I  was  th^ 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was* 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  thy  dog,  and  bush.f 

jS^^.  Come,  swear  to  that;  kiss  the  book:  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents :  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster :  —  I  afeard  of  him  ?  — -  a  very  weak  monster^.: 
—  The  man  i'the  moon  ?  —  a  most  poor  credulous  mon- 
ster: Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I'll  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'the  island; 
And  kiss  thy  foot  % :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster :  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  m  kiss  thy  foot:  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

>  %t^..Uer€;  $wear  then  how  thou  escap*dit,]  Mr.  Ritson  proposes 
to  alter  this  line  thus ; 

Ste.  [to  CaL]  Here,  swear  then,  [to  Trin,]  How  escap'dst  thou? 

«  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven?]  The  new-discovered  In- 
dians of  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  asked,  whether  Ck)lumbus  and 
his  companions  were  not  come  damn  from  heaven  f 

t  ^  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bush.*'     Malone. 

s  /  afeard  of  him?*-a  very^  voeak  monster:  ^c]  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Trinculo,  the  speaker,  is  not  charged^  with  being 
a&aid;  .but  it  was  his  consciousness  that  h^  was  sp.t^at  drew  this 
brag  frotai  him.    Thi^  is  nature.    Warburtpn.',  \  "^ 

t  «  And  I  will  kiss"— Malone. 
E  2 
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SHe.  Come  on  then;  down  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster :  a  most  scurry  monster  !  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  beat  him,  — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

TVifi.  — but  that  the  poor  monstar's  in  drink:  An 
abominable  monster  I 

Col.  I'll  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;  FU  pluck  thee 
berries; 
Fll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  1 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  fdlow  thee, 
Thou  wond'rous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster ;  to  make  a  wonder 
of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal»  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  wi^  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig^nuts } 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  Fll  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells*  from  the  rock:  Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 

Sie.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
talking.  —  Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else 
being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here.  —  Here;  bear 
Iny  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by 
again. 

Cal.  Farewell,  master :  Jarewell,  ^arewelL 

ISings  drunkenfy. 

Trin.  A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  No  more  dams  ni  make  for  Jish  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  Jiring 
At  requiring. 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  tujt  wash  dish: 

4— ^#ea-me/Z» — ]  This  word  has  puzzled  the  cominentators : 
pr.  Warburton  reads  skamois;  Mr.  Holt,  who  wrote  notes  upon 
this  play,  observes,  that  Hmpets  are  in  some  places  called  temuy 
Theobald  had  very  reasonably  proposed  to  read  gea-maSt  or 
tneUi, 
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Has  a  neoo  master  —  Get  a  ne^  man.  * 
Freedom,  hey-day  !  hey«day,  freedom !   freedom,  hey- 
day, freedom  ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster  !  lead  the  way.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  — Before  Prospero'^  CeU. 

Entei^  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log* 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painfiil;  but  their  f 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  ofF:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  midergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
I  Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious:}^ ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead» 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed : 
And  he's  compos'd  of  harslmess.r    I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  6f  these  logl^,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  baseness 
Had  ne'er  like  Executor.     I  forget :  ® 

.  A  4-«^  Get  a  neta  num.]  When  Caliban  sings  this  last  part  of  his 
ditty,  he  must  b^  supposed  to  turn  his  head  scom^Iy  toward  the 
cell  of  Prospero,  whose  service  he  had  deserted. 

f  **  and  their,"  &c.    Malonb. 

t  •*  as  odious  ;•• — Ma  lone. 

0  -— p*  T forget:]  Perhaps  Ferdinand  means  to  say — I  foiget  my 
task;  but  that  U  not  surprmng^  for  lam  tkhilnn^  on  Mtrandoy  and 
these  sweet  thoughts,  &c.  He  may,  however,  mean,  that  he  forgets 
or  thinks  little  of  the  baseness  of  his  employment.  Whichsoever  foe 
the  sense.  And,  or  For,  should  seem  more  proper  in  the  next  line 
than  But»    Malone. 

E  3 
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But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  rdiresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 

Entet^  Miranda,  and  Prospero  at  a  dislatice. 

Mira.  Alas,  now!  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard ;  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile  ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you  :  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study;  pray  now,  rest  yourseU*; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistress. 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. ' 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bemr  your  logs  the  while :  Pray,  give  me  that; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 
Fer!,  No,  precious  creature : 

,  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back,  . 
Than  you  should  such  dish(»iour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  88  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  oiuch  more  ease;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  against,  f 

Pro.  Poor  worm!  thou  art  infected; 

This  visitation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress :  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me, 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I. do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers), 
What  is  your  name  ? 
,'     Mira.  Miranda:  —  O  my  father,   . 

I  have  broke  your  hest  ^  to  tsay  so } 

t  '' And  yours  it  IS  against."    Malone. 
7  _  hest  — ]  For  behest;  i,  e.  command. 
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JPer.  Adinir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  Usf^  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  (fearest  to  the  world  !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  Kk'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best^ 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex;  no  woman's  &ce  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  &ther  :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of:  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
Therein  forget,  f 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  kiiig; 
(I  would,  not^o !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.  ® — Hear  my  soul  speak; — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 
Mira,  Do  you  love  me  ? 

t  'M  therein  do  forget."    Malone. 

s  Tkeflekh'fly  blow  my  mouJth^    To  Uow  means  tke  act  of  afiy^ 
hy  whkh  she  lodges  eggt  in  flesh,  '  Sikevens. 

£  4 
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*    J%r«  O  beaten,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sound. 

And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  ey&skk^ 

If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 

What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief  I    I, 

Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'the  world,  ^ 

Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fooli 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.  ^ 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections  !    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  o&r 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take. 
What  I  shall  db  to  want :  But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  ihore  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  sh^ws.     Hence,  bashful  canning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  hciy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow  ^ 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  111  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest^ 

And  I  tlius  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom ;  here's  my  hand. 

.9  ...^  of  what  ehe  €fJke  ti>or^  i.  e.  of  ai^jy  aJse,  of  wbatfoever 
else  there  is  in  the  world 

»  I  am  a  fool, 

.  To  weep  at  tohat  I  am  glad  of]  This  is  one  of  those  touches  of 
nature  that  distinguish  Shaispeare  from  all  other  writers.  It  was 
necessary,  in  support  of  the  character  of  Miranday  to  make  her 
appear  unconscious  that  excess  of  sorrow  and  excess  of  joy  find 
alike  their  relief  from  tears ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  con- 
summate pleasure  had  made  any  near  approaches  to  her  heart, 
$he  calls  such  a  seeming  contfftdictory  expression  of  ity  foify, 

Steevens. 

5 ^oKr  fellow  — ]  i.  c,  companion 
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.    Jlfmc»  And'inine,  with  n^  heart  in't :  ^  And  now  fiire* 

well, 
Till  half  an  hour  hMoe. 

Fer.  A  thousand !  diousand ! 

\Bisemt  Fsiu  aw<  Mm* 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  a&  they,  I  cannot  be^ 
Who  are  snrpriz'd  widi  all  ^ ;  but  my  rgoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more,     I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  1  perfiMrm 
Much  business  appertaining.  C£rt/» 


SCENE  ii; 

Another  part  of  ike  Island. 

Enter  3t£PHano  a$id  Tbincui;o;   Qauban  follcfwing 
mik  a  bottle^ 

Ste.  Tell  not  me;  —  when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up,  and 
board  'em  ^ :  Servant-monster^  drink  to  me. 

Thin.  Servant-monster?  th^  foUy  of  this  island  1 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  arte  three 

^  ^*—  hereof  i»y  hand, 

Mira.  And  mine  with  mif  heart  t»V;]  It  is  stiH  customary  in  the 
west  of  England,  when  the  conditions  of  a  bargwn  are  agreed  upov, 
for  the  panties  to  ratify  it  by  joiniiig  their  haadt,  and  at  the  $ame 
time  for  the  purchaBr  to  ghre  an  eanieft.  H^Nf4ti^« 
4  So  glad  of  thii  oi  ihe^y  Icmmot  he. 
Who  are  turprisfd  with  all ;]  The  sense  might  be  clearer^  were 
we  to  make  a  slight  transposition : 

**  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  who  are  surpriz'd 
With  all,  I  cannot  be  — " 
Periu^,  however,  more  consonantly  \i^th  andent  linguap^  we 
should  join  two  of  1^  words  together,  and  read  -t-* 
«  Who  are  8«rpria*d  tnJ^M***    Stb«vem8. 
h  ...-^  lear  up^  and  board  *em:]    A  metaphor  aliudiqg  to  a  «lM«e 
at  sea. 
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of  tkdm^  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  iis^  the  state 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant^monster, ,  wh«i  I  bid  thee;  thy 
eyes  ai^  almost  siet  in  thy  bead. 

. '   3fWm  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were  a  brave 
monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  t^. 

Ste.  My  niaii*monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  4n 
sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I  swam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-«nd-thirty  lei^ues, 
oiFand  on,  by  this  light  —  Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list;  he's  no  standard.^ 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither:  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs;  and 
yet  say  nothing  neither. 

jS^^.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-calf. 

.  Cal.  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe; 
Fll  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant 
.  Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster ;  I  am  in 
case  to  justle  a  constable :  why,  thou  deboshed  fish  thou,^ 
was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk' so  mudi 
6«ck  as  I  to-day?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie,  being 
but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster  ? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my 
lord? 

7Vt».  Lord,  quoth  he  !  —  that  a  monster  should  be 
>uch  a  natural ! 

CaL  Lo,  lo,  again  I  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  TrinctJo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head;  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree  —  The  poor  mon- 
ster's my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

6  —  or  my  standard. 

'Ttin.  Yimr  lieutenant^  ^yw  list;  he's  no  %tm^d.]  Meaiiiog»he 
k  so  much  intoxicated,  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand.  The  quibble  be- 
tween standard,  an  ensign,  and  standard,  a  fruit-tree  that  grows  with- 
out support,  IS  evident.    Stxsvens. 

7  . thou  deboshed  Jish  thou,]  the  same  as  debauched. 
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Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.     Wilt  thda  be  pleased 
To  hearken  once  again  the  suit  f  I  made  thee  ? 
*  Ste.  Many  will  I :  kneel  and  iq>eat  it;  I  wiK  stand» 
and  so  shall  Trinculo, 


Enter  Ariel,  irwistble. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee 
fiefor^  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant;  ^ 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
Cheated  me  of  this  island. 

Art.  Thou  liest 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 
I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

&^.  Trinculo,   if  you  tremble  him  anymore  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,    and  no    more.  —  [7b  Caliban.] 
Ftoceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it     If  thy  greatness:  will 
Revenge  it  on  him  —  for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

,  Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed  ?   Canst  thofi 
bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord;  111  yield  him  thee  asleep^  . 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Art.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What    a  pied  ninn/s  this?^      Thou    scurvy 
patch !  — 


t  "  to  the  suit"  —  Malone. 

8  a  ^ant;]  Tif^ant  is  here  employed  as  a  trisyllable. 

9  What  a  pied  ninny* s  this  ?]    It  should  be  remembered  that  2V»«- 
culo  is  no  sailor,  but  SLJesti^r;  and  is  so  called  in  the  ancient  dramatis 
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I  do  beseedk  tby  greatness^  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him ;  when  that's  gone^. 
He  shall  diink  noug^  but  brine;  for  I'll  not  shew  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  interrupt 
the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand,  I'll 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stock«-fish  of 
thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing;  I'll  go  far- 
ther off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied? 

At*u  Thou  liest. 

&e.  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that.  [Strikes  him.']  As  you 
like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie :  —  Out  o'  your  wits,  and 

bearing  too? A  pox  o'  your  botde !  this  can  sack, 

and  drinking  do.  -^  A  miirrain  on  your  monster,  and 
the  devil  take  your  fingers  I 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  stand 
further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time^ 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further.  —  Come,  proceed* 

CaL  Why,  as  I  told  thee, 'tis  a  custom  with  him  ' 
I'the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books  %  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife :  Remember, 


perwMB,    He  therefore  wears  the  party-coloured  dress  of  ode  of 
these  characters.    Stbevens. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  Caliban  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  striped  coat  usually  worn  by  fools;  and  would  therefore  transfer 
this  speech  to  Stepbano.  .But  though  Caliban  might  not  know  this 
ciroumstance^  l^akspeare  did.  Surely  he  who  has  given  to  alt  coon- 
tries  and  an  ages  the  manners  of  his  own,  might  folget  himself  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  places.    Malon£. 
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Firsjb  to  possess  his  boo)cs ;  fbr  without  tliem 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am  \  nor  hath  not 

Oiie  spixk  to  command :  They  all  do  bate  him, 

As  rootedly  as  I :  Bum  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  utensils^  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  ne'er  saw  woman,  f 

But  only  Sycdrax  my  dam,  and  she; 

But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycbrax, 

As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  Warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  king  and  queen;  (save  our  graces!)  and 
Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys :  -r^Dost  thou  Uk^ 
the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin.  Excellent 

&e.  Give  me  thy  band ;  I  am  sdrry  I  beet  thee :  but, 
vMie  thou  itvest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Col.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  inine  honour. 

Art.  This  will  I  tell  my  master.  » 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  M  of  fJeasure ; 


■  RemembeTf 


Fint  topaaeu  his  books;  for  loiikout  them 
He*s  hit  a  sot,  as  J  am,]  In  the  old  romances  the  sorcerer  is 
i^vays  famished  with  ft  hook,  by  reading  certain  parts  of  ^hich  he  u 
enaUed  to  summon  to  his  aid  whatever  daemons  or  spirits  he  hf» 
occasion  to  employ.  When  he  is  deprived  of  his  book,  hia  power 
ceaMs.  Oar  author  might  have  observed  tfab  circumstance  much 
iamtmd  on  in  the  Orkmdo  /fMOMoral^of  Boyardo;  and  akoii^  U«r- 
linfltetoVtraaaktiQn  oC  ^e  Orltuido  FuriosQ,  1591. 
t  •*  I  never  saw  a  woman,"  —  Malone.  .  . 
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Let  usbejacimd:  Will  you  trdl  the  c&tdi  ^ 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster^  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  left  us  sing.  ZSings. 

FUnd  *em,   and  skotd/em;    and  shout  *em^    and 

Thought  is  free. 

CaL  Thaf  s  not  the  tune* 

[Ariel  jp^5  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  ptpe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same? 

TVin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body.® 

.  Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thysdif  in  thy  likoiess: 
if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list 

TWn.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts:    I  defy  thee:-«- 
Mercy  up<m  us ! 

Car/.  Art  thou  afeard?* 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 
.    CcU.  Be  not  afeard;^  the  isle  is  fuU  c^  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not' 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again:  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methoughi^  would  open,  and  i^w  riches 

«  Will  you  troll  the  catch — ]  To  troll  a  catch,  is  to  dismiu  it 
tripjnngltf  from  the  tongue, 

s  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  hy  the  picture  of  N<»4xMiy.] 
A  ridiculous  figure,  sometimes  represented  on  signs,  but  the  alhision 
is  here  to  the  print  of  No-body y  prefixed  to  the  anonymous  comedy 
of  <<  No4fody  and  Some-body  /"  without  date,  but  printed  before  the 
year  1600. 

* afeardf]   To  i^ear  is  an  obBOkte  verb,  with  the  same 

^Heaning  as  to  i^ay.  Between  aferde  and  t^raide  in  the  tane  of 
Chaucer,  there  might  have  been  some  nice  distinction,  which  is  ^at 
present  lost    Stsevens. 
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Ready  to  drop  i^khi  me ;  that^  when  I  if^k'd^ 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  iB^heNf  I 
shall  have  my  musick  for  nothing. 

Col.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by.:   I  rem^ber  the  story. 

TWn.  The  sound  is  going  away :  lef  s  follow  it,  and 
after,  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster;  we'll  follow.  — - 1  would,  I  could 
see  this  taborer :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come?  Til  follow,  Stephano.^      lExemt. 


Another  part  of  the  Island.      Vh  /',■' 


SCENE  III. 


Enter   Alonso,    Sebastian,    Antonio,    Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  Bjr'r  lakin^  I  can  go  no  further,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders  !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Jlon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  tbee^* 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  firustrate  search^  on  land :  Well,  let  him  go. 

5  Wilt  come  9  PU  follow^  Slephano.]  The  first  words  are  addressed 
to  Caliban,  who,  vexed  at  the  folly  oiF  his  new  companions  idly  run- 
ning after  the  mudck,  while  they  ought  only  to  have  aUended  to 
the  main  point,  the  dispatching  Prospero,  seems,  for  some  little 
time,  to  have  staid  behind.    Heath. 

The  words  — fFiJie  comef  should  be  added  to  Stephano's  speech. 
rUfoSoiv,  is  Trinculo*8  answer.    Ritson. 

«  By'r  lakin,]  i.  e.  The  dnninutive  only  of  our  lady,  L  e.  ladykin. 

STEEVEN8. 

7  0»r  frustrate  tearcA—]  Frustrate  £or  fmttnted. 
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Jni.  I  «A  T^ht  ^id  Uuit  he's  90  oiit  of  hc^K^ 

De«i6li^  (or  one  arefwlse,  finego  the  purpose 
Tlutt  you  resolved  to  efect. 

Seb.  The  Dext  advantage 

Will  we  lake  thoroughly* 

JbU*  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

FoT)  now  they  are  oppressed  with  travel^  they 
Will  not,  nor  camiot,  Use  sueh  vigilaocsi 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

8eb*  I  say,  to-night:  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  Mustek ;  and  Prospero  ahovey  in- 
visible. Enter  several  strange  Shapes^  bringing  in  a 
Banquet ;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  actions  of 
salutation;  and  inviting  the  Kitigy  8^c.  to  eatj  they 
depart. 

Mon.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  musick  ! 

Jlon*  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !    What  were 
these? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery®:  Now  I  will  believe, 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix*  throne^;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  m  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 

s  A  Umng  drollery :]  Shows,  called  drolleries^  were  in  Shakspeare's 
tame  performed  by  puppets  only.  From  these  our  modern  drolkf 
exhibited  at  flairs,  &c.  took  their  name.  A  Umng  drollery^  i.  e.  a 
djQoUery  not  represented  hy  wooden  machines,  but  by  personages 
who  are  alive. 

9  -—  one  tree^  the  phcenix'  throne ;]  Our  poet  had  probably 
lily's  EM^pkMfit  and  his  England,  particularly  in  his  thoughts :  sig- 
nat.  Q  5. — *'  As  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  the  world,  so  is  there 
but  one  tree  in  Arabia  wherein  ^e  huildeth."  I^ee  also,  Florio's 
Italian  Dictionary,  1598:  "  Rasin,  a  tree  in  Arabia,  whereof  there 
is  but  one  found,  and  upon  it  the  ph«enix  sits.*'    Malone. 
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And  rU  \af6  swdm  'tfs  tt^^:  IVaveaefrs  ne^erdld  Ke^ 
Though  fod»  at  Ik»ne  condemn  them; 

GoTu  If  in  Naples 

I  should  repcHTt  this  «ow,  would  tliey  believe  me? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certesS  these  are  people  of  the  bland,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note. 
Their  mdnn^s  are  iiiore  gende-4find%  than  of ' 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find    •     '  •  -  -  *^  * " 

Many,  nay,  almost  any* 

Pro.  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present, 
Are  worse  than  devils.  J^Aside. 

Alon.  IcannottoomudiiBuse,^-'  • 

Such  shiq>es,  suck  gesture^  and  such  sound,  expresflfaig 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue,)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse* 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing.*  ' 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seh.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind;  for  we  have  sto- 
machs.— 
Wll't  please  you.taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear :  When  we  were 
boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers,* 
Dew4app'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 

i  FWy  cerfeesy  &t.]jCtfrtoii8-anr  obsolete  word,  v^EoSfOi^eewkM^. 
'.  9  Their  mam»ers  are  m»re  gentie^ind^J  Mr.  Malone  raids  **  geail^ 
Ubdf  but  Steevens  coiasiderB  it  89  a  compound  epithet.  <   ' 

s  ....^  too  much  muse  J  To  mute^m  aadent  language,  is  to  admklB^ 
to  wonder. 

'«  PraUe  im  deparHng.]  i.  e.  Do  not  praise  your  entertainment  (oo< 
soon^  lest  you  should  have  reason  to  retract  your  commendatioa. 
Itn  a  prordrbial  saying. 

B  _M«tf  there  were  mountaineers,  iee.]  The  Tnhabitaitts  of  the- 
Alps  have  been  long  accustomed  to  sudi  excrescences  or  tumeun^ 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?^  which  now  we 

find, 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one'^,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

jilan.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last:  no  matter^  since  I  SdA 
The  b^  is  past® :  -*  Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thwfider  and  lightning.  JBnter  Ariel  like  a  harpy; 
daps  his  wings  upon  the  taUe,  and,  with  a  quaint  de^ 
mce,  the  banquet  vanishes.^ 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(Tfaftt  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,^ 

Whote  headt  Hood  m  their  breoits  ?]  Our  author  might  hare  had 
this  intelligence  from  the  transkition  of  Pliny,  b.  ▼.  chap.  S :  **  The 
Blemmyiy  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but  mouth  and  eyes  both  in 
their  breasts."    Steevekb. 

7  JBach  putter-otafdec,]  In  this  age  of  travelling,  it  was  a  practice 
with  those  who  engaged  in  long  and  hazardous  expeditions,  to  place 
out  a  sum  of  money  on  condition  of  receiving  great. interest  forit  at 
their  return  home. 

**  ^-^  on  five  for  one*  means  «n  the  temu  of  five/or  one.  Mr.  Ma- 
.  lone  reads  **  •  ^five  for  one." 

.^*  I  wUl  stand  tp,and/eed^Scc]  This  passage  was  probably  intended 
to  be  in  a  rhyme. 

9  — »  and  with  a  qwmt  device,  the  banquet  vamthes^  Though  I 
will  not  tmdertake  to  prove  that  all  the  culinary  pantomimes  exhi- 
bited in  France  and  Italy  were  known  and  imitated  in  this  kingdom, 
I  piay  observe  that  flying,  rising,  and  descending  services  were  to  be 
fbund  at  entertainments  given  by  the  duke  of  Buigundy,  &c.  in 
14fif ,  and  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  in  1600,  &c  See  M.  Le 
Grand  d'Aussi's  Witoire  delaVie  prioh  de$  Franfoit,  vol.  iii.  p.  S94. 
%^  Examples,  therefore,  of  machinery  similar  to  that  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  present  instance,  were  to  be  met  with,  and  periiaps  had  been 
adopted  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  at  publick  festivals  here  in  England. 

Stc^vbns. 

1  (Thai  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,  &G.}  i.  e.  that  makes  use 
of  this  world,  and  evay  thing  in  it,  as  its  instruments  to  bring  about 
its^nds. 
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And  what  is  in%)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up ;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     1  have  made  jou  mad ; 

[Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  <Jt.  draw  their  swords* 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools  1  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  &te;  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  weH 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-^closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  thafs  in  my  plume* ;  my  fellow-minisrters 
Are  like  invidnerable :  tf  you  could  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted :  But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Exposed  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  fold  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incensed  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  dl  the  creatures. 
Against  your  peace :  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle;  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  dear  life^  ensuing.^ 

9  One  dowle  thaei  in  my  plume;}  Bailey,  in  his  dictbnary,  says, 
that  dowle  is  a  feather,  or  rather,  the  single  particles  of  the  down. 

3 clear  Ufe, — ]  Pore,  blameless,  innocent. 

4  — *»  w  nothings  hut  hearts  iorrow. 
And  a  dear  Ufe  emmng.]  That  is  —  a  frntertMefate^  whkk  no- 
Hw^g  hut  contrition  and  amendment  of  Ufe  can  avert.    Malone. 
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He  vanishes  in  thunder:  then,  to  soft  musicJe,  enter  the 
Shapes  againf  and  dance  mth  mops  dndmossfes^,  arid 
carry  out  the  table* 

Pro.  [aside.'}  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Performed,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring; 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  whatjliou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life,^ 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done^ :  my  high  charms  worl^- 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :.  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they,  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  m^y  loved  darling. 

[Exit  Peospero  Jrom  abaoe. 

Gon.  rthe  naipe  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

AUm.  O,  it  is  monstrous  !  monstrous  i 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper;  it  did  bass  my  trespass*^ 
Therefore  my  son  i*thei)oze  is  bedded;  and 
m  seek  hini  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.^  [Exit. 


6  — —  tuith  mops  and  mowes  — ]  To  mouft,  i.  e.  to  insult,  by,  making 
mouths,  or  wiy  faces. 

0  — —  with  good  life,]  WUh  good  Ufe  may  mean,  with  exact  pre* 
tenitttion  of  their  several  charaatert^  with  ob$er€ation  strange  of  ^eir 
particular  and  distinct  parts,  or  with  honesit  alacrity,  or  cheerfulfiess. 

7  Their  several  kinds  have  done ;]  i.  e.  have  discharged  the  several 
functions  allotted  to  their  different  natures. 

a  ...•^  bass  my  trespoM,]  The  deep  pipe  told  it  me  in  a  rough  bass 
sound.    JoHiffiON. 

9  And  with  him  there  Ue  mudded, 

^%it  one  fiend — }  withhim^  and&ti/,are  probably  playhouse  inter- 
polations. 
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Act  IV»  Sc.  I.  TEMPEST.  69 

Seb,  But  one  fiotid  at  a  tim^ 

111  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Jnt.  Til  be  thy  second, 

{Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant, 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate;  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  ^  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits  :  —  I  do  beseech  you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  th^n  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  ftom  what  this  ecstacy^ 
May  now  provoke  them  to.  * 

Adr.  FoUowjj  I  pray  you. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  ^Before  Prospero'5  CeU. 

Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punished  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life,® 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  fender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangdly  stood  the  tesf* :  here,  afore  Heaven, 


1  lAke  poison  gwen^  &c.]  The  natives  of  Afiica  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  the  secret  how  to  temper  poisons  with  such 
art  as  not  to  operate  till  several  years  after  they  were  administered. 

9  — — -  this  ecstacy  ^— ]  ScsUwy  meant  not  anciently,  as  at  present, 
rapturous  fdeasure^  but  alienation  of  mind. 

3  a  thread  of  mine  own  /jj^J  i.  e.  a  fibre  or  ?^part  of  my  own 

tile.  Prospero  considers  himself  as  the  stock  ox  parent^triee,  and  his 
dai:ighter  as  a  fibre  or  portion  of  himself,  and  for  whose  benefit  he  him- 
self lives.     TOLLET. 

4  — ^  strangely  stood  the  test  f  ]  Strangely  b  used  by  way  of  com- 
mendation, mervetUeusementy  to  a  wonder. 

F  3 
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70  TEMPESrr.  Act  IV- 

X  ratify  this  my  rieh  gift.     O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou'shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Rr.  I  d6  believe  it, 

Against  an  of  ade. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  tiiine  own  aeqinsition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter :  But 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sancfimonious  ceremonies  ^^  may 
With  full  aai  hbfy  rite  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion®  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  thi&  contract  grow :  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now;  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opp6rtune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  da/s  celebration, 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus*  steeds  are  founder'd. 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

J^o.  Fairly  spoke :  ^ 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own.  — 
What,  Ariel;  my  industrious  servant  Arid ! 

6  I/tkoudottireak  ker  yir^  knot  before 

Msanctimonioui  ceremomes,  Ac]  This  is  a  manifest  aUusion  to 
the  zones  of  the  ancients  which  were  worn  as  guardians  of  chastity 
by  marriageable  young  women.    Henley. 

«  iVb  iweet  aspersion—]  Mpertum  is  here  used  in  it»  primitiTe 
sense  of  «pnft^^.  At  present  it  is  expressive  on]y  of  calumny  and 
detraction.    Steeyens. 

7  Ftdrly  spoke;]  Fairfy  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable. 
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Scene  t  TEMPESTV  71 


Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go^  bring  the  rabble,  • 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  tliis  place: 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mme  art^ ;  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me* 

Art.  Presently? 

Pro.  Aye,  with  a  twiiJc. 

Art.  Before  you  can  say.  Come,  and  gOy 
And  breathe  twice;  and  cry,  «o,  soi 
ELach  one,  tripping  on  his  toe^ 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe; 
Do  you  love  me  master  ?  no. . 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do  not  approach. 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.     lExitl 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'the  blood :  be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow  I 

Per.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Arid:  bring  a  coroUalry,* 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly.  — 
No  tongue^ ;  all  eyes ;  be  silent  iSqft  musick. 

s  ...Mtf  foMfeJ  The  crew  of  meaner  spirits. 

»  S<meyta&\y(fmneaH:1  i.e.  illuaon  of  mine  art. 

1 ......  Mng  a  coiollaryj  i.  e.  bring  more  dian  are  sufficient 

ralher  tiian  &il  for  want  ofnumbm.    CoroBary  means  iurpkts, 
«  No  Umgucf]  Those  who  are  present  at  incantations  arc  oMiged 
F  4 
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^2  TEMPBST,  Aot  IV. 


A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease; 
Hiy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'5  wiih  stover®,  them  to  keep ; 
'  Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilred  brims,* 
Which  spbtigy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  cro^ms ;  and  ihy  broom 

groves,* 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lorn^;  thy  pole-elipt  vineyard;^-    ' 
And  thy  sea-matge,  steril,  and  roclqr-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air :  The  queen  o*thc  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  inessenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these;  and  "with  her  sovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  tliis  very  place,  * 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 


ta  be  strictly  tilenl;,  "  else^**  as  we  are  afterwards  told,  the  "s^l  is 
marred."    Johnson. 

5 thatch'd  wUh  stover,]    Stover,    (in  Cambridgeshire    aad 

other  counties,)  signifies  hay  m^e  of  coarse  rank  grass,  such  as  eveli 
cows  will  not-lttt  While  it  is  gr^en.  Stwet  is  likewise  nsed  as  thatch 
for  cart-lodges,  and  other  bvdldii^  iftwt  dese^e  butiude  and  cbcfiup 
coYeringSf 

*  Hiy  banhs  with  peonied  and  lilied  brinu^  The  old  edition  reads 
pioned  and  twilled  brims,  which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Holt's  conjecture, 
that  the  poet  originally  wrote : 

'Siil/A  pioned  and  tilled  brims/* 

Peonied  is  the'  onei^ation  of  Haittier,  ^ bUt/Mf .  Makme  adheM 
to  the  old  edition. 

5  _.^  ^^  ^y  broom  groves^  Broom,  in  this  placed  signifies  the 
SpArHum'sodparium,  of  which  bfootds  are  ff^d^tly  Ttaie.'  )^eat 
Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgeshire,  it  grows  high  enough  to  conceal  the 
tallest  cattle  as  they  pus  tfarongh  it ;  aad  in  ipk^A  whcft^it  is  cul- 
tivated, stillh^hsr. 

^  jBeing  bss-hsm ;]  Lau'hrn  is  forsaken  of  hi»  mistress. 

7  -^*^  iijh^, jMfeuclipt  ^e;^ard ;].  To  o^.  is  to  hdiie  tomd  or  cbm- 
hfwie.    Thrpoiet^ore  c%«rf<er'0rabBaofld'  by  the  vines. 
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SfXNE  |.  TEMP^T.  73 

Enter  Ceres, 

Cer.  Hail)  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ii|^er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  saf&on  wings,  .upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres  ®,  and  my  unshrubb*d  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth;  Why  hath  thy  queen*. 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-gra^d  gjreeh  ?^ 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate; 
And  some  donation  fteely  to  estate    • 
On  the  blessed  lovers*  ^  - 

Cer.  Tdl  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  they  did  plot 
Hie  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  dau^ter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  bof^s  scandsd'd  company^ 
I  have  forsworn.  I 

Iris.  Of  her  srociety  j 

Be  not  afraid ;  I  met  her  deity  ^ 

Cutting  the  clouds  towards  P^phos ;  slid  her  «on 
Dove-drawn  with'het :  here  thbtigl*  they  to  havfe  d<mfe 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  min  and  maid,    '-'^ 
Whose  vows  aire,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid         ' 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  Vain ;  ' 

Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again ;  • 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  tiiore,  lilit  pfey  wi&'s^iaiTows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out 

Cer  J  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 


8  Ify  bosky  acre*,  &c.]  JBotky  is  woody.    Bosky  acres  are  fields 
ditided  fiom  eaeh  other  by  faedge-h>ws.    Botoui  is  middle  Latiil  for 

fAMNf. 

9 to  {ftti  short-grassM  greeti?]  Tke  old  copy  reads  fthoftn' 

ground  grete.    iSHori  ^taaii  gi^een  meat»  grmed'n  4uio  bs- 4hor$. 
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74  TEMPEST;  Act  IV. 


Enier  iwo. 

Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?    Go  with  m^ 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  th^  may  prosperous  b^ 
And  honoured  m  their  issue. 

SONG. 

Jua.  Hommr,  richeSf  marrit^e^iesting^ 

Loi^  continuance  J  and  increcuingy 

Hourbfjoys  be  stiU  upon  you! 

Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you,. 
Cer.  EariUs  increase^  andfoison  fienfy^^ 

JBamSf  and  gamers  never  empty ; 

Vinesy  with  dus^ring  bundles  gremt^^ 

PlaniSf  mth  gpodfy  burden  bemngs 

Spring  come  to  youy  at  the  farthest^ 

In  the  very  end  (^ harvesi! 

Scarcity^  andwant^  shall  shun  you^ 

Cerei  blessing  so  is  onyou. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly :  May  I  be  b<dd 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fimdes. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  &ther%  and  a  wife» 
Make  this  place  paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  nohispery  and  send  Iris  on 
eny^toyment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now»  silence; 


1  Earth^s incraaie^  andfowm  plenty^  &cw]  Esrth^s  mcreme^i^  tiia 
produce  of  the  earth :  — —  foison,  plenty ^  i.  e.  plenty  to  the  utmoct 
abondance  i  foUon  signifyiiig  plenty. 

« rn^mrn^  a  wond&^d/aiier^   i.  e.  able  to  per^Mm  wonden. 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST-  75 

Juno  and  Ceres  whiq>er  seriously ; 

There's  something  else  to  do :  hoshy  and  be  mut^ 

Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  cali'd  Naiads,  of  the  wandVing 
brooks,^ 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks^ 
Leave  your  crisp  channels^  and  on  this  greai  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fre^  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Elder  certain  ReaperSy  properly  habited;  they  join  with 
the  Nymphs  in  a  gracefvl  dance ;  tcnx^ards  the  end 
toiere^PaosPERO  starts  suddefUy^  and  speaks;  after 
whichj  to  a  strange^  holbm,  and  cof^iised  noise^  th^ 
heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [aside.']  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  Ufe;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost    come. — [to  the  Spirits  J}     Well  done;  — 
avoid ;  -*  no  more. 


3  —  wand'ring  brookiy]  The  modern  editors  read  —  winding 
brooks.    The  old  copy — windring.    Steevens. 

^  Leave  your  crisp  chamnek^  Criip^  L  e.  cur&ngy  winding.  Crup» 
however,  may  allude  to  the  little  wave  or  curl(ta  it  is  commoi^y 
called)  that  the  gentlest  wind  ocsasions  on  the  surfiM^e  of  waters. 

Steevsnsm 
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76  TEMPEST.  Act  ly. 

Fer.  This  is  most  8traDge^:.^ur  father^s  in  some 
passion  . 
ITiat  works  him  strongly. 

Mira*  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do. look,  my  son,  in  a  moVd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended :  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  tliin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  *,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,^ 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  ^ :  We  are  such  stuff 


^  Thk  is  most  ttrange:]  Malone  reads:  **  This  is  strange :"  I  have 
introduced  the  word— >9»o«^,  on  account  of  the  metre,  which  other- 
wise is  defective. — In  the  first  line  6f  Prospero's  next  speech  there 
is  likewise  an  omission,   but  I  have  not  ventured  to  supply  it. 

Steevkns. 

*  —  aU  which  it  inhait,]  i.  e.  all  who  possess,  who  dwell  upon 
it.    Maloios. 

5  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,]  Eaded  means  here — 
having  vanished;  from  the  Latin,  vado.  To  feel  the  justice  of  this 
comparison,  and  the  propriety  of  the  epithet,  the  nature  of  these 
exhibitions  should  be  remembered.  The  ancient  English  pageqtUs 
were  shows  exhibited  on  the  receptioti  of  a  princfe,  br  dny  other 
solemnity  of  a  similar  kind.  They  wereptesent&d  on  occasional 
stages  erected  in  the  streets.  Originally  they  appear  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  dumb  shows ;  but  before  the  time  of  our  author, 
they  had  been  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  speaking  personages, 
who  were  characteristically  habited.  The  speeches  were  sometimes 
inverse;  and  as  the  procession  moved  forward,  the  speakers,  who 
constantly  lK>re  some  aJlusion  to  the  ceremony,  either  conversed  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  addressed  the  noble  person 
whose  presence  occasioned  the  celebrity.  On  these  allegorical  spec- 
tacles very  costly  ornaments  were  bestowed. 

«  Leave  not  a  rack  behind:]  **  The  winds  (says  lord  Bacon)  which 
move  the  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  per- 
cdved  below,  pass  without  noise."    Mr.  Steevens  would  explain  tike 
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ScEKK  I.  TEMPEST.  77 

As  dreams  are  made  o^  and  our  little  life 

Is  romided  with  a  sleep.  -—  Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 

Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 

Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity : 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 

And  there  rqpose ;  a  turn  or  two  WL  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

Pr(K  G>me  with  a  thought :  —  I  thank  you :  —  Ariel, 
come. 

ErUer  Ariel. 

Ari*  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to'':  what's  thy  pleasure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban.  ® 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander ;  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pto.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets? 

Art.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking : 


word  rack  somewhat  differently,  by  calling  it  the  last  fleeting  veitige 
oftkehigheH  chudif  scarce  perceptible  on  account  of  their  distance  and 
ienvify.  What  waa  anciently  called  the  rack,  is  now  termed  by 
sailors  —  the  sctid.  The  word  is  common  to  many  authors  contem* 
porary  with  Shakspeare.  But  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  tract,  for 
which  there  are  some  authorities;  and  Mr.  Malone  wrack,  a  mii- 
pelling  for  wreck;  and  after  producing  authorities,  says,  it  has  been 
urged,  that  **  objects  which  have  only  a  visionary  and  insubstantial 
existence,  can,  when  the  vision  i^  faded,  leave  nothing  real,  and  con- 
sequently no  wreck  behind  them."  But  the  objecticki  is  founded  on- 
misapprehension.  The  words — **  Leave  not  a  rack  (or  wreck)  behind^" 
relate  not  to  ''  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision,"  but  to  tlK  iinal  de- 
struction of  the  world,  of  which  the  towers,  temples,  and  palaces, 
shall  {like  a  vision,  or  a  pageant,)  be  dissolved,  and  leave  no  vestige 
behind. 

7  n^  thoughts  I  deaye  to:]  To  cleave  to,  is  to  umiewUhdosefy. 

s  -k..^  to  meet  with  CaHban,]  To  meet  with,  is  to  counteract  f  to 
play  stratagem  against  stratagem. 
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So  fiill  o(  valoar,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kbsing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  Tlien  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unbacked  edits,  they  pricked  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  musick ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears» 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Tootji'd  briers,  sharp  fiirzes,  pricking  goss  ^,  and  thorns. 
Which  eater'd  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
rthe  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
Tliere  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
Oerstunk  their  feet. 

Pto.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  hoiiise,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.' 

Jri.  I  go,  I  go.     [Exit 

Pro.  A'  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick  ^ ;  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost  ^,  quite  lost : 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers  ^:  I  will  plague  them  all, 

9 pricking  goes,]  I  know  not  how  Shakspeare  digtingnkhed 

goii  from/urxe  ;  for  what  he  calls/vrsv  is  called  gots  or  gone,  in  the 
midland  counties.    Steetens. 

.  By  the  latter,  Shakspeare  means  the  low  sort  of  gcrte  that  only 
grows  upon -Heat  ground,  and  which  is  well  described  by  the  name  of 
svAtm  in  Markham's  Farewell  to  Husbandry,  It  has  prickles  like 
those  of  a  ro8e<42ree  or  a  gooseberry.   Tollet. 

1  For  stale  to  eateh  thete  thieve*,]  Stale  is  a  word  in  JmeUng^  and  is 
used  to  mean  a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch  birds.    Steeyens. 
' .«  Nurture  can  never  stick;']  Nurture  is  education, 

9  all,  all  lost,]  The  first  of  these  words  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber  or  compoator.  We 
udf^t  safely  read  —  are  all  lost. .  Malone. 

*  And  as,  with  age,  his  body  ugUer  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers :]  Strnkspeare,  when  he  wrote  this  descrip- 
tion, perhaps  recollected  what  his  patron's  most  intimate  friend,  the 
great  lord  Essex,  in  an  hour  of  discontent,  said  of  queen  Elizabeth : 
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Be^enter  Ariel  louden  with  glisterimg  Apparel,  S^c. 
Even  to  roaring :  -*-  Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prospero  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.  Enter  Caliban, 
Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  aU  wet. 

QxL  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may 
not 
Hear  a  foot  fidl  ^:  we  now  are  near  his  oelL 

Sie.  Monster,  your  fiury,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harm- 
less fiury,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
widius.^ 

Trin.  Monsta*,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss;  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I  should 
take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you,  •» 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance :  therefore,  speak  sdUy, 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet 

7Hit.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool,  — - 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that, 
monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 


—  **  that  she  grew  My  and  cankered,  and  that  her  ndnd  wat  become  as 

crooked  as  her  carcase  :*'  —  a  speech,  uddch,  •  aocordmg  to  sir  Walter 

Raleigh,  cost  him  hb  head,  and  which^  we  may  therefore  suppose^ 

was  at  that  time  much  talked  o£.    This  pky  beingwiitteii  in  the  time 

of  king  James,  these  obnoxious  words  might  be  safely  repeated. 

Malone. 

•  »  ——  the  bUnd  mole  may  not 

Hear  afoot  fall/]  This  quality  of  hearing  which  the  mole  is  siq>- 
poeed  to  possess  in  so  high  a  degree,  is  mentioned  in  Eiffhues,  4to. 
rssi,  p.  64:  *<Doth  not  the  lion  for  strength,  the  turtle  for  love, 
the  antibr  labour,  excel  man?  Doth  not  the  eagle  see  clearer,  the. 
vulture  smell  better,  the  moale  heare  iightHer  P" 

tf  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us.]  i.  e.  He 

has  played  Jack  with  a  lantern:  has  led  us  about  like  an  ignis  Jatuus, 
by  which  travellers  are  decoyed  into  the  mire. 
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7V<n«  ThaJ^s  more,  to  me  than  my  wetting:  yet  Ubis 
is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

^    Ste4  I  will  fetdv  c^  my  bottle^  thmigti'Ibeo'enears 
for  my  labour.  . 

Cal.  Pr'ythee}  my  king,  be  quiet :  Seest  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o^the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  miscUe^  whidi  may  m^ke  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

7Hn.  OkingStephano!  Opeer!  O  worthy  Stcf^ha&oi 
lodi,  wbata  wardrobe  here  is  tat  thee !  ^ 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fiiol;  it  is!  but  trash. 

7Hn.  O,  ho,  monster.;  we  know  what  baloi^  to  a 
frippery® :  —  O  king  Stephano  ! 

Ste.^  Put  ojBTthat  gown,  Trinculo ;  by  this  hand, 
rU  have  that  gown. 

THn.  Thy  graoe  shall  have  it.  . 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  whatdoyoumieany 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?  Let's  along, f 
And  do  the  murder  first:  if 'he  awabe^ 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll- fill  our  skins  with  pinches; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Sfie.  Be. you  quiet,  monster. -^ Mistress  line,  is.  not 
this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line^: 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a 
bald  j^rkJn- 

7  Ttm^O  king  StejAotto  J  Opeerf  O  worthf  Stephano!  look,wh&i 
a  wardrobe  here  it  for  thee  /]  An  allusion  to  an  old  celebrated  baUad^ 
which  begins  thus :  ''  King  Stephen  wot  a  worthy  peer^*-^;  and  cele- 
brates thatking^s  parsimony  with  regard  to  his  wardrobe. 

6  ..^.^K^  know  what  behngs  to  a  frippery :]  K  frippery  was  a  shop 
where  old  clothes  were  sold.  Fripperie;  Fr.  The  person  who  kqyt 
one  of  these  shops  was  called  a  f ripper.  Strype,  in  hb  Life  of  Stowe* 
say^y  that  these  frippers  lived  in  BirchinJane  and  ComhilL 

t  "  Let  it  alone/*  — ^Malone. 

9 ;  under  the  line:  ]  An  allusion  to  what  often  happens  to  peo* 

pie  who  pass  the  line.  The  violent  fevers  which  they  contract  in 
that  hot  climate,  make  them  lose  their  hair. 
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TVin.  Do,  do:  We  steal  by  line  md  ievel,  an't  like 
your  grace. 

.  Ste*  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest :  here's  a  garment  fbr't : 
Vfit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of  this 
country :  Sleal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  exceUent  pass  of 
pate ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime^  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

CaL  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes* 
With  foreheads  villakious  low.^ 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear  this 
away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this* 

A  nois^  of  Hunters  f^ard.^  Enter  divers  Spirits^  in 
shape  of  Hounds,  and  hunt  them  ab&ui»  Prospero  and 
AftiEL,  setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  \ 

Jri.  Silver!  there  it  goes,  Silver! 

Pro.  Fmy,  Fmy!  there,  Tyriznt,  there!  hark,  hark  f 
[Cal.  Ste.  arid  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go^  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 


1  ....... jpit^  s(nne  lime,  &c.]  That  is,  bird^linie* 

«  —to  bariiacles,  or  to  apei  —  ]  Skinner  says,  bamacieh  Anser 
ScoHcut,  The  bamade  is  a  kind  of  shell-^h  growing  on  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  and  which  was  anciently  supposed,  when  broken  of^  to  be- 
come  one  of  these  geese. 

3  With  foreheads  viUainous  low.]  Low  foreheads  were  anciently 
ceckoned  among  deformities. 

<  A  noise  of  Hunters  heard.]  Shakspeare  might  have  had  in  view 
Arthw's  Chace,  which  many  believe  to  be  in  France,  and  think  that 
it  is  a  kennel  of  black  dogs  followed  by  unknown  huntsmen  with  an 
exceeding  great  sound  of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a  very  hunting  of  s^ne 
wild  beast. 

VOL.  I.  6 
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With  aged  cmmps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  theixi, 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'mountain. 

Ari.  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly :  At  this  hour 
Xie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
JShalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  £ot  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L  —  Be/bre  the  Cell  ^Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  in  his  magick  robes, •  andjkvLmu 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.^     How's  the  day? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so,. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  ?f 

Ari4  C!onfin'd  together 

In  the  same  fiushion  as  you  gave  in  charge; 
Just  as  you  left  them,  sir;  all  prisoners 
In  the  lime-gpove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release.*    The  king, 
I£s  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 


»  •—  and  time 

Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.]  Alluding  to  one  carrying  a  but- 
then.  Thif  critical  period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wish.  Time 
brings  forward  all  the  e]q>ected  events,  without  faltering  under  his 
burthen.    Stssvbms. 

t  **  his  followers.**  —  Malone. 

«  "-^^  tiil  your  release.]  i.  e.  till  you  release  them. 
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And  the  rema&dar  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  term'd,  sir,  The  good  old  lord,  Go9walo: 
His  tears  run  down  his  befurd,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds:  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  a£Eections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro,  Dost  thou  think  so,  ^irit? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling  ^ 
Of  their  afflictions?  and  shall  not  myself 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they  \  be  kindli^  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quicks 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fiiry 
Do  I  take  part:  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent, 
Hia  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
N<^  a  frown  further:  Gof  release  them,  Ariel; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  theur  senses  I'll  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Art*  111  fetch  them,  sin    \^ExU. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  6f  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes^  and 
groves;^ 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Nq)tune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  mak^ 


7  —  a  touch,  afeding  — '\  A  touchy  is  a  tenkaticm. 

8  —  ihat  reUth  alias  sharply. 

Passion  as  they,]  I  feel  every  thing  with  the  same  quick  sen- 
silnHty,  and  am  moved  by  t|^e  same  passions  as  they  are. 

0  Ye  elves  ofMUs,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves/]  This  speech 
Dr.  Warburton  rightly  observes  to  be  borrowed  from  Medea's  in 
Oirid. 

G  '4 
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Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 

Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 

To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 

(Weak  masters  though  ye  be  ^5)  I  have  be-dimm'd 

^The  nopn-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 

And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 

Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 

The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 

Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 

By  my  so  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magick  ^ 

I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  required 

Some  heavenly  musick,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 

;To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for,  Til  break  my  staiF, 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book.  ^Solemn  musick. 

Re-enter  Ariel:  after  him^  Alonso,  with  afrantick ges- 
ivre^  attended  by  Gonzalo;  Sebastian  dndAisrromo 
in  like  manner^  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francisco  : 
they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Prospero  hcui.  fnade, 
and  there  stand  charmeds  which  Prospero  observing^ 


A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

1  (Weak  masters  though  t/e  be,)  ]  The  meaning  of  this  passage  may 
be,  Though  you  are  but  iitferior  masters  of  these  supernatural  powers 
-^though  you  possess  them  but  in  a  low  degree;  or,  "ye  are  powerful 
auxiliaries,  but  weak  if  left  tp  yourselves; — your  employment  is 
.  then  to  make  green  ringlets,  and  midnight  mushrooms,  and  to  play 
the  idle  pranks  mentioned  by  Ariel  in  his  next  song ;  yet  by  your 
|dd  I  have  been  enabled  to  invert  the  course  of  nature.^* 

«  — ^-  But  this  rough  magick,  &c.]  This  speech  of  Prospero  sets 
out  with  a  long  and  distinct  invocation  to  the  various  ministers  of 
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To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains,  ^ 

Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull  ^  I    There  stand. 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd.  — 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine, 

Fall  fellowly  drops.  *  —  The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  ^  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason.  —  O  my  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  foUow'st ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed.  —  Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ;  — 

Tliou'rt   pinch'd    for't   now,    Sebastian.  —  Flesh    and 

blood,  7 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertained  ambition. 


his  art :  yet  to  what  purpose  they  were  invoked  does  not  very  dis- 
tinctly appear.  Had  our  author  written  — <*  All  thb,"  &c.  instead 
of—  <^  But  this,"  &c.  the  conclusion  of  the  address  would  have 
heen  more  pertinent  to  its  beginning.    Steevens.  ^ 

3  A  tolemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  umettied  fancy,  core  thy  brains,  &c.}  Prospero  does  not 
desire  them  to  cure  their  braint.    His  expression  is  optative,  not 
imperative;  and  means  — jlioy  musick  cure  thy  brains !  i.e.  settle 
them. 

* boil'd  within  thy  tkuUf]   So,  in   A  Midsummer  Nights 

Dream,  **  seething  brains,"  &c.  occur:  and  in  The  Winter's  Tale, 
we  have  "  boiPd brains*' 

*  fellowly  drops.]  I  would  read,  fellow  drops.    The  tAdU 

tional  syllable  only  injures  the  metre,  without  enforcing  the  sense* 
Fellowly,  however,  is  an  adjective  used  by  Tusser.    Steevens. 

*  "        the  ignorant  fumes  — ]  ii  e  the  fumes  of  ignorance, 

7  Thov^rt  pinch' d  for' t  now,  Sebastian.-^ Flesh  and  blood,]  Thus 
the  old  copy :  Theobald  points  the  passage  in  a  different  manner, 
and  perhaps  rightly : 

**  Thou'rt  pincl^'d  for't  now,  Sebastian,  flesh  and  blood." 

G  S 
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ExpelPd  remorse  ind  nature  ' ;  who,  widi  Sebasdaoy 

(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 

Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee» 

Unnatural  though  thou  art !  —  Their  understanding 

B^ins  to  sweU ;  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shordy  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 

That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them^ 

Tliat  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me :  — -  Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;     [Exit  Ariel. 

I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan:  — quickly,  spirit; 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  fi'ee. 

Abibl  re'-enters^  singing,  and  kelps  to  attire  Pros- 

FERO. 

Ari.  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cawsUj^s  bell  I  lie :  ^ 
There  I  couch  +  *mhen  awls  do  cryJ^ 
Onthebaesback  Idojfyj 
After  summer  J  merrily :  ^ 


f  —..».  remorse  and  nature;]  Remorte  u  bjr  our  author  and  the 
contemporary  writers  generally  used  for  fnhfy  or  tendemeu  of  heart. 
Nature  is  natural  afiection.    Maloke. 
^  Ina  cowslip'f  heU ISe :]  So,  in  Drayton's  IfympkkSa: 
"  At  nudnigfat,  the  appointed  hour; 
And  for  tibe  queen  a  fitting  bower. 
Quoth  he,  is  that  fair  cowslip  flower 
On  Hipcut  hill  that  bloweth.** 
The  daie  of  this  poem  not  being  ascertained,  we  know  not  whe* 
ther  our  author  was  indebted  to  it,  or  was  himself  copied  by  Dray- 
ton.   I  believe,  the  latter  was  the  imitator.    Nymphtdut  was  not 
written,  I  imagine,  till  after  the  English  Don  Quixote  had  appeared 
in  1612.    Malone. 
f  Mr,  Malone  reads,  •*  Tliere  I  couch.   When  owls  do  cry," -  • 
9  ..-«  when  owli  do  rr^.]  i.  e.  at  nig^t. 
^    1  After  summer,  merrily:]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editiont. 
Yet  Mr.  Theobald  has  substituted  sunrset,  because  Ariel  talks  of 
riding  on  the  bat  in  this  expedition 
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Scsai^I.  tempest;  ST 

Mkmbf^  merrify^  shaHIKve no», 

Under  the  Mossom  thai  hangs  an  the  bought  ^ 

Pro.  Why,  thatfs  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  misi;  thee; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  so,  so,  so.  — * 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art: 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain^ 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee, 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air^  before  me^  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat  {Exit  Amjm^ 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  ns 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  i 

Pro.  Behold,  sirking^ 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero: 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
IX>es  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Jlon.    .  Whe'r  thoubeest  he,  or  no,* 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which^ 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all,)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign^ ;  and  do  entreat 

«  —  shaU  lUve  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  hough,'\  This  thought  u  not 
thrown  out  at  random.  It  composed  a  part  of  the  magical  system 
of  these  days.  The  idea  was  probably  first  suggested  by  die  de- 
scription of  the  venerable  elm  which  Virgil  planted  at  the  entrance 
of  liie  infernal  shades. 

s  I  drink  the  air — ]  To  drink  the  air  —  is  an  expression  of  swift- 
ness of  the  same  kind  as  to  devour  the  way  in  K.  Henry  IV. 

*  Whe'r  thou  heest  he,  or  »oJ  Whe^r  for  whether. 

»  Thy  dukedom  I  resigni]  The  duchy  of  Milan  being  through  the 
G  4 
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9»  TEMPEST.  Act  WT^ 

Tliou    pardon  m»  my  WTCaig9 :  —  But  how  should 

IVmpero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured,  or  confin'd. 

Gan.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  Pll  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'the  isle^,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain :  — Welcome,  my  friends  all :  •— 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

lAside  to  Seb.  and  Ant, 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors ;  at  this  time 
ril  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  lAside. 

Pro.  No^ 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  foi^ve 
Thy  rankest  fiiult ;  aU  of  them;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Jlon.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since  ^ 


treachery  of  Antonio  made  feudatory  to  the  crown  of  Naples, 
Alonso  promises  to  resign  his  claim  of  sovereignty  for  the  future. 

«  —  You  do  yet  taste 
Some  subtilties  o^the  itie,]  This  b  a  phrase  adopted  from  an- 
cient cookery  and  confectionary.  When  a  dish  was  so  contrived 
as  to  appear  unlike  what  it  really  was,  they  called  it  a  sitbtiUy. 
Pragons,  castles,  trees,  &c.  made  out  of  sugar,  had  the  like  deno- 
mination. 

7 who  three  hours  since — ]  The  unity  of  time  is  most  r^dly 

observed  in  this  piece.  The*  fable  scarcdy  takes  up  a  greater 
number  of  hours  than  are  employed  in  the  representation;  and 
ffQjn  the  very  particular  care  which  our  author  take?  to  point  out 
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8G£ifEL  TEMPEST.  8d 

Were  wrecked  iqfioii  this  shore ;  inhere  I  have  lost, 
How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  ! 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir.  ® 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content 

AUm.  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late^;  and,  portable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

AUm.  A  daughter  ? 

O  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Najdes, 
The  king  and  queen  there  !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed  ^      ■ 

Where  my  son  lies.    When  did  you  lose  your  daughter  ? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  thes^  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words  . 
Are  natural  breath  ^ :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  knOw  for  certain. 


this  circumstance  in  so  many  other  passages,  as  well  as  here,  it 
should  seem  as  if  it  were  not  accidental,  but  purposely  designed  to 
phew  the  cavillers  of  the  time,  that  he  could  write  a  play  within  all 
the  strictest  laws  of  regularity,  whei^  he  chose  to  load  himself  witl^ 
the  critick's  fetters. 

^  I  am  woefor^t,  «>.]  i.  e.  /  am  sorry  for  U.     To  be  woe,  is  often 
used  by  old  writers  to  signify,  to  be  sorry, 

9  As  great  to  me,  as  late;]  My  loss  is  as  great  as  yours,  and  has 
as  lately  happened  to  me.    Johnson. 

» their  words 

Are  natural  breath :]  An  anonymous  correspondent  thinks  that 
their  is  a  corruption,  and  that  we  should  read — these  wocds.  Hii^ 
conjecture  appears  not  improbable.  The  lords  had  no  doubt  con-i 
ceming  themselves.  Their  doubts  related  only  to  Frospero, 
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W  TEMPEST-  Aor  V; 

That  I  am  Pi^Ospero,  and  that  very  duke 

Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan;  who  most  sttmgdy 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed. 

To  be  the  lord  on't     No  more  yet  of  this ; 

For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 

Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir ; 

This  ceU's  my  court;  here  have  I  few  attendants. 

And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in* 

My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 

As  much  as  me  my  duked(»n. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opensy  and  discovers  Febdinand 
andMinAiXBAjplayingat  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  secure  of  kingdoms^,  you  should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  pky. 

Jlon,  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer*  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Ferd.  kneeU  to  Alonso« 

Ahn.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

•  Yety  for  a  score  of  kingdoms,  &c.]  I  take  the  sense  to  be  only 
this :  Ferdinand  would  not,  he  says,  play  her  false  for  the  world  t 
Yea,  answers  she,  I  would  allow  you  to  do  it  for  something  less  than 
the  world,  for  twenty  kingdoms,  and  I  wish  you  wdl  enough  to  allow 
you,  after  a  little  wrangleiihsLtyova  play  was  fair.  So,  likewise,  Dr- 
Grcy.    Johnson. 
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£cEKB  I.  TEMPSST.  §1 

Mira.  Of  wonder 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  !  O  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

Pro.  ^Tis  new  to  thee 

AUm.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at 
play? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three,  hours ; 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  SSr,  she's  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she's  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one :  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  &mous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  neter  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  &ther 
This  lady  makes  him  tome« 

Jlon.  I  am  hers : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness  I 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop ; 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone« 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this*     Look  down,  you  gods^ 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither  ! 

Alxm.  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo  t 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy;  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ;  • 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost;  Prospero  his  dukedom. 
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9%  *  TEMPEST.  Act  V. 

In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  <^  us,  ourselvesy 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Jlon.  Give  me  your  hands : 

[7b  FsR.  and  MiK. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy  ! 

Gon*  Be't  so  !  Amen ! 

Be-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain, 
amazedly  foUamng. 

0  lode,  sir,  look,  sir;  here  are  more  of  us  ! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown;  Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oatib  on  shore  ? 
Ebst  tibiou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship,  — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  ri^'^  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

An.  Sir,  all  this  service    '1 

Have  I  done  since  I  went*  >  Jside^ 

Prq.  My  tricksy  spirit  P  j 

AUm.  These  are  not  natural  events  \  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger :  —  Say,  how  came  you  hither  ? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep,* 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapped  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd ;  straitway,  at  liberty : 


s  Jl^  tricksy  4[pin^/]    Is,  my  clever,  adroit  spirit.    Shakspearff 

uses  the  same  word  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

* dead  o( sleepy  Thus  the  old  copy.  Modem  editors — asleep.- 

Mr.  Malone  has  substituted    ^  on  sleep'*   as  the  andent  English 

phraseology. 
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Scenic  I.  TEMPEST.  SB 

Where  we,  In  all  her  trind,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal)  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
.Cap'nng  to  eye  her :  On  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  meting  hither. 

Art,  Was't  well  done  ?  1 

Pro,  Bravely,  my  diligence.     Thou  shalt  be  >  Aside» 
free.  3  . 

AUm.  This  is  as  sti'ange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod : 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of  ^ :  scHUe  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro*  Sir,  my  liege, 

JDo  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
Hie  strangeness  of  this  business  ^ :  at  pick'd  leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  suigle  Fll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable  ^,)  of  ev«y 
These  hi^pen'd  accidents :  till  when,  be  cheerftd. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well.  —  Come  hither,  spirit; 

lAsid^. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free : 
Untie  the  spell.   [J&r// Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious 

sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  tibat  you  remember  not 

Me-^nter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephako,  and 
Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  AppareL 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man 

*  —  conduct  off\  Conduct  for  conductor. 

Conduct  is  yet  used  in  the  same  sense :  the  person  at  Cambridge 
who  reads  prayers  in  King^s  and  in  Trinity  college  chapels,  is  still  so 
styled.    Henley. 

«  —  wtM  beating  on 
The  strangeness,  &c.]    Beating  may  mean  hanmering,  working 
in  the  mind,  dwelling  long  upon. 

7  {Which  to  ^otf. shall  seem  probable,)]  I  wUl  inform  you  how  all 
•these  wonderfud  acddents  have  hi^pened ;  which,  though  th^  noW 
appear  to  you  strangeywill  then  seem  probable.    Malomz. 
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94  TEMPEST.  ActV. 

take  care  for  himself;  (or  all  is  but  fortune:  — *  Coragio, 
bully-monster,  Coragio !  ^ 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my  hea^ 
here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Col.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is  !  I  am  afi:^d 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ! 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fish  ^,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro,  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,    if   they  be    true  * :  —  This    mis-shapen 

knave, 

His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon  %  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power :  ^ 
These  three  have  robb'd  me :  and  this  demi-devil 
{For  he's  a  bastard  one,)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

•  —Coragio!]  An  exclamation  of  encouragement. 

9  Is  a  plain  fiah,]  That  is»  plainly,  evidently  a  fish;  but  it  b  not 
eaiy  to  determine  tJie  shape  which  our  author  designed  to  bestow  on 
his  monster.  That  he  has  hands,  legs,  >&c.  we  gi^er  from  circum- 
stances in  the  play.  Perhaps  ShaJkspeare  himself  had  no  settled  ideas 
conoeming  the  form  of  CaUbaru 

1  true:]   That  is,  honest,    A  true  man  is,  in  the  Uinguage  of 

that  tune,  opposed  to  a  Unef, 

<  Sk  maUwr  vmu  a  witch;  and  one  go  strong 
J%ai  could  control  the  mooHy  &c.]  This  was  the  phraseology  of 
the  times.  After  the  statute  against  witches,  revenge  or  ignorance 
frequently  induced  people  to  charge  those  against  whom  they  har- 
boured resentment,  or  entertained  prejudices^  with  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft, which  had  just  then  been  dedaied  a  capital  o&nce. 

3  And  deal  in  her  command^  wUhout  her  power:]  I  suppose  Pros- 
pero  means,  that  Sycorax,  with  less  general  power  than  the  mooq, 
could  produce  the  seme  effects  on  the  sea.   ^asvnrs. 
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Col*  I  shall  be  pinched  to  dmth. 

Ahn.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

AUm.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :    Where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?  ^  — ^ 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

JVin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  sludl 
not  fear  fly-blowing.  * 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano? 

iS^^.  O,  touch  me  not;   I  am  not  Stephano,    but  d 
cramp.  ^ 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then.  "^ 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on* 

[Pointing  to  Calibak. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disprq)ortion'd  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  shape: — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look    . 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely.  ' 

Cdl.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  tirise  h^reafter^ 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice-double  ass    .       . 


4  And  Trinculo  is  reeUng  ripe:  Where  should  they 
Find  t&tf  grand  UQUoa  that  hath  gilded  ^emf]  Waiturton  thinks 
that  Shakspeare,tobesure,  wrote— grand 'lixie,  alluding  to  the  ^a»^ 
^lixir  of  the  alchymists,  which  they  pretend  would  restore  youd^  and 
confer  immortality.  But  Mr.  Steevens  says  that,  as  the  dchymist's 
eUxir  was  supposed  to  be  a  liquor,  the  old  reading  may  stand. 

ft  —  fly-blowing.]  This  pickle  alludes  to  their  plunge  into  the 
stinking  pool :  and  pickling  preserves  meat  ^om  Jly^flowing. 

6  hut  a  crampj  i.  e.   I  am  all  over  a  cramp,    Prospero  had 

ordered  Arid  to  shorten  up  their  sinews  with  aged  cramps.  Touch  me 
not  alludes  to  the  soreness  occasioned  by  them. 

7  /  should  have  been  a  sore  one  ihen!\  The  same  quibble  occurs 
afterwards  in  the  SecondPart  of  King  Henry  VI.:  **  Mass,  'twill  be 
sore  law  then,  for  he  was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and 
'tis  not  whole  yet."  Stephano  also  alludes  to  the  sores  about  him. 
Steevens.  s 
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96  TEMPEST.  ActV. 

Was  I,  to  iake  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool? 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away ! 

Mem.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  yoo 
found  it 

&ft.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

{Exevnt  Cal.  Ste.  ani  Trik. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell ;  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it,)  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  And  in  the  mom, 
m  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples^ 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear<-beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Ahm.  I 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take,  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  rildeUveraU; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales. 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  tiiat  shdl  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  fer  offi  —  My  Ariel ;  —  chick,  — 
Tliat  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  fre^  and  fare  thou  well !  *—  [dwVfe.]     Please  you^ 
draw  nean  {Exewni. 
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EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN   BY   PROSPERO. 


NOW  my  eharms  are  aU  dertkrcnm^ 
And  isohat  strength  Ihav^s  mine  cmi ; 
Which  is  most  faint :  n&w  ^tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confined  byyou^ 
Or  sent  to  Naples :  Let  me  nof^ 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got^ 
AndpardmCd  the  deceiver ^  dwell 
In  this  bare  island^  by  yom^  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands.  ® 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
MustJiU,  or  else  my  project  Jails, 
Which  was  to  please :  Nam  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant  ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relied  d  by  prayer ;  ^ 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 


8  H^tM<&<?Ae^of5^o»rg(KMfAaiid:f.]  By  your  applause,  by  clapping 
hands.    Johnson. 

9  And  my  endkng  is  despair. 

Unless  I  be  relieved  by  pray'r;]  This  alludes  to  the  old  stories 
told  of  the  despair  of  necromancers  in  their  last  moments,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  their  friends  for  them.    Wabbubton  . 

VOL.  I.  H 
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98  EPILOGUE. 

Asycujrom  crimes  waidd  pardor/d  bey 
Letycur  indulgence  set  me Jree.^ 

1  It  b  obsenred  of  The  TempeH,  that  its  plan  is  regular ;  this  the 
author  of  T^  Eevital  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental  effect 
of  the  story,  not  intended  or  r^arded  by  our  author.  But,  whatever 
might  be  ^akspeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he 
has  made  it  instrumental  to  the  production  of  many  characters,  diver- 
nfied'with  boundless  invention,  and  preserved  with  profound  skill 
in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  observation 
of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and 
sailors,  all  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is  the  agency  of 
airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin.  The  operations  of  magick,  the 
tumults  of  a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the  native  ef- 
fiision  of  untaught  afiection,  the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  final 
happiness  of  the  pair  for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally 
interested.    Johnson. 
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OF 


VERONA. 
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Some  of  the  inddents  in  this  play  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  The  Arcadia^  book  i.  chap.Yi.>  where  Pyrocles  consents 
to  head  the  Helots.  (The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  Aug.  23d,  1 588 .)  The  love  adventure  of  Julia 
resembles  that  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  is,  indeed,  common  to 
many  of  the  ancient  novels.    Steevens. 

Mrs.  Lenox  observes,  and  I  think  not  improbably,  that  the  story 
of  Protevs  and  Jtdia  might  be  taken  from  a  similar  one  in  the  Diana 
of  George  o^  Montemayor. — "This  pastoral  romance,"  says  she, 
**  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  in  Shakspeare's  time."  I  have  seen 
no  earlier  translation  than  that  of  Bartholomew  Yong,  who  dates  his 
dedication  in  November,  1598;  and  Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury, 
printed  the  same  year,  expressly  mentions  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona.  Indeed,  Montemayor  was  translated  two  or  three  years  before, 
by  one  Thomas  Wilson ;  but  this  work,  I  am  persuaded,  was  never 
published  entirely;  perhaps  some  parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might 
have  been  translated  by  others.  However,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  very 
truly,  that  this  kind  of  love-adventure  is  frequent  in  the  old  novelists, 

Fa&meb. 

There  is  no  earlier  translation  of  the  Diana  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  than  that  of  B.  Younge,  Sept.  1 598.  Many 
translations,  however,  after  they  were  licensed,  were  capriciously 
suppressed.  Among  others,  "  The  Decameron  of  Mr.  John  Boccace, 
Florentine,"  was  "  recalled  by  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  commands." 

Steevens. 

It  is  observable  (I  know  not  for  what  cause)  that  the  style  of  this 
comedy  is  less  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unafiected,  than  the 
greater  part  of  l^is  author's,  though  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  he 
wrote.    Pope. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  Shakspeare  had  any  other 
hand  in  this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  with  some  speeches  and 
lines  thrown  in  here  and  there,  which  are  eaaly  distinguished,  as 
being  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  rest.  Hanmeb. 

To  this  observation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  very  just,  Mr.  Theo- 
bald has  added,  that  this  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  worst  plays,  and  is 
less  corrupted  than  any  other.  Mr.  Upton  peremptorily  determines, 
that  if  any  proof  can  be  drawn  from  manner  and  style,  this  play  must 
be  sent  packing,  and  seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere.  How  otherwise, 
says  he,  do  painters  distingidsh  copies  from  originals  ?  and  have  not 
authors  their  pecuRar  style  and  manner,  from  which  a  true  critic  can 
form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a  painter  f  I  am  afraid  this  illustration 
of  a  critic's  science  will  not  prove  what  is  desired.  A  painter 
knows  a  copy  from  ta\  original  by  rules  somewhat  resembling  those 
by  which  critics  know  a  translation,  which,  if  it  be  literal,  and  literal 
it  roust  be  to  resemble  the  copy  of  a  picture,  will  be  easily  distin- 
guished.   Copies  are  known  from  originals,  even  when  the  fainter 
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copies  his  own  picture ;  so,  if  an  author  should  literally  translate 
his  work,  he  would  lose  the  manner  of  an  original. 

Mr.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  picture  with  the  imitation  of 
a  painter's  manne.r.  Copies  are  easily  known ;  but  good  imitations 
are  not  detected,  with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by  fiie  best  judges, 
often  mistaken.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  writer  has  always  peculi- 
arities equally  distinguishable  with  those  of  the  painter.  The  pecu- 
liar manner  of  each  arises  from  the  desire,  natural  to  every  per- 
former, of  facilitating  his  subsequent  woidk  by  recurrence  to  his 
former  ideas;  this  recurrence^  produces  that  repetition  which  is 
called  habit.  The  painter,  whose  work  is  partly  intellectuid  and 
partly  manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  haind;  the 
writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yet,  spme  painters  have  differed 
as  much  from  themselves  as  from  any  other ;  and  I  have  been  told 
that  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  first  works  of  Raphael 
and  the  last.  The  same  variation  may  be  expected  m  writers ;  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems,'  that  they  are  less  subject  to  habit,  the  difier- 
ence  between  their  works  may  be  yet  greater. 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  composition  we  may  discover  the 
author  with  probability,  though  seldom  with  certainty.  When  I 
read  this  play  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  find,  both  in  the  serious  and 
ludicrous  scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shakspeare.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  powerful  efiusions ;  it  has  ndther  many 
diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  delineations  of  life;  but  it  abounds 
in  ytwfAoi  beyond  most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  lines  or  pas- 
sages, which,  singly  considered,  are  eminently  beautifiil.  I  am  yet 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  very  successfiil,  and  suspect  ^at  it 
has  escaped  corruption,  only  because  being  seldom  playe(^  it  was  less 
exposed  to  the  haizards  of  transcription.    Johnson. 

This  comedy  was  written  in  1591,  according  to  Mr.  Malone,  who 
supposes  it  to  have  been  our  author's  first  play.;  and,  viewed  as  a  first 
production,  he  thinks  it  may  be  pronounced  a  very  elegant  and  ex- 
tiBordmary  perforQUMAce. 


H   d 
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PEBSOm  REPRESENTED. 


DuJke  of  MiLAy»  Father  to  SQvia. 

S^T'    }g^^^»^«^  Verona. 
Antonio,  Father  to  Proteus. 
Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia,  in  her  escape. 
Speed,  a  claamsh  servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  servant  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  ^oAere  Julia  lo{fges  in  Milan. 
Out^atws. 

JuiiA,  a  Lady  ^Verona,  beloved  ly  Proteus. 
Silvia,  the  Duk^s  Daughter,  beloved  by  Valentine. 
Xf UCETTA,  'waiting'-fwoman  to  Julia. 

Servanis$  Musicians* 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Verona  ;  sometimes  in  Milan  ;  and 
on  ihejivntiers  g^  Mantua. 

Of  these  characten  the  old  copy  has— Protileiu ;  but  this  is  merely 
the  antiquated  mode  of  spelling  Proieui,  Shakspeare*s  character 
was  so  called,  from  his  dispodtion  to  change;  and  Pantkmo,  in  the 
enumeration  of  characters  in  the  old  copy,  is  oJled  PofUMon,  tmt  in 
the  pUiy,  always  PanOmo. 
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TWO  GENTLEMEN 

OF 

VERONA. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L— An  open  Place  in  Veransu 

Enier  Valehtine  and  Protsus. 

Valentine. 

Cease  to  persuade^  my  loving  Proteus ; 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits; 

Wer^t  not,  o&ction  chains  thy  tender  days 

To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  lovey 

I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 

To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 

Than,  living  dully  sluggaidiz'd  at  home^ 

Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.^ 

But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  thereui. 

Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro*  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?    Sweet  Valaitine,  adieu  I 
TUnk  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou^  hiqply,  seest 

1  -— —  $kapde$i  idleness.]  The  ezpresdon  is  fine,  as  implying  tliaft 
idleness  preveats  the  living  any  form  or  character  to  t^  manners. 

WAMaOHTON. 

H  4 
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104  TWO  GENTLEMEN  Act  I. 

Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 

Wish  me  partaker  in  iiiy  happiness, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and,  in  thy  danger. 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 

For  I  wiU  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

Fal.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Fal.  That's  on  $ome  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont.^ 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Fal.  *Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots.® 

Fal.  No>  I'll  not,  for  jt  boots  thee  not 

Pro.  ^  What? 

FaL  To  be 

In  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ;  coy  looks. 
With  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights ; 
If  haply  won,  perhaps, '  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly  ^  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fooL 

Fal.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,,  you'll  prove. 

« some  thalhw  story  of  deep  love^ 

How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont.]  Tho  poem  of  Jfb- 
s€BUSy  entitled  He&o  and  Leanbeb,  is  meant.  Marlow's  translation 
of  this  piece  was  extremely  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  many  of 
Marlow's  lines  being  as  smooth  as  those  of  Dryden. 

3  —  nay,  ghe  me  not  the  boots.]  A  proverbial  expresnon, 
though  now  disused^  signifying,  don't  make  a  laughing  stock  of  me ; 
don't  play  with  me. 

*  However,  but  a  folly,  &c.]  This  love  will  end  in  a  foolish  actum, 
to  produce  which  you  are  long  to  spend  your  wit,  or  it  will  end  in 
the  loss  of  your  wit,  which  Will  be  overpowered  by  the  folly  of  love. 

JOHN0ON 
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Scene  I.  OF  VERONA.  105 

Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavfl  at;  I  am  not  love. 

Vol.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, , 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vol.  And  writers  say,  As  the  most  forward  bud' 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
At  Milan  \  let  me  hear  firom  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  wbat  news  else 
Beddeth  here  in  absence  of  thy  fiiend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home  !  and  so,  &rewell. 

[Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  digmfy  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  firiends,  and  all  for  love* 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

»  At  Jlit&w,]  Mr.  Malone  reads  **  To  Mian''  —  which  may  here 
be  intended  as  an  imperfect  sentence.  I  am  now  bound  for  AGlan; 
or  let  me  bear  from  thee  by  letters  addressed  to  me  at  MOan. 
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106  TWO  GENTLEMEN  Act  I. 

Entfit  Spssp.^ 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus^  save  you :  Saw  you  my  master? 

Pro., But  now  he  parted  hence^  to  embark  for  MUau. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  shipped  ab*eady ; 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep,  in  lositig  him* 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheqp  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd 
then,  and  I  a  sheep? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  thai  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I 
wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

S^eed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep.  ' 

Pro.  True;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  PU  prove  it  by  another* 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thou  for  wages 
followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages  follows  not 
thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear  ?  gainst  thou  my  letter  to 
Julia? 

S^eed.  Ay,  sir:  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  laced  mutton^;  and  ishe,  a  laced  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour  ! 

^  Mr.  Pope's  opimon  that  this  scene  was  interpolated  by  the 
players  seems  advanced  without  any  proof,  only  to  give  a  greater 
licence  to  criticism.    Johnson. 

7  -7«-*  a  laced  mutton ;]  A  laced  mutton  was  in  our  author's  time 
80  established  a  term  for  a  courtezan,  that  a  street  in  Qerkenwell, 
:^hich  was  much  fi!equented  by  women  of  the  town,  was  then  called 
MiOiMirlime, 
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SbBKX  I.  OP  VERONA.  107 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  £>r  such  a  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged^  you  were  best 
stick  her; 

.  JProw  Naj9  in  that  you  are  astray;  'twere  best  pound 
you. 

Speed.  Nay»  m^  less  than  a  prand  diall  serve  me  for 
carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake;  I  mean  the  pcMmd,  a  pinfold. 
.  Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and  over^ 
'Tis  threefold  too  litde  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
kmrer. 

Pro.  But  i?hat  said  she  ?  did  she  nod  ?  [Speed  tiods^ 

Speed.  I. 
.    /^T0t  Nod,  I;  why,  that's  noddy.  ® 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir;  I  say^  she  did  nod:  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod;  and  I  say,  L 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is  «-^  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  toge- 
ther, take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive,  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  widi 
you.  .  . 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly;  having 
nodiing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  What 
said  she? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains :  What  said 
she  ? 

8  — .  tt,Ay  ihaes  noddy.]  Mr.  Steevens  says  noddy  wot  a  game 
mt  cordis  but  this  play  upon  syllables  is  hardly  worth  explaining. 
The  speakers  intend  to  fix  the  name  o£noddy^  that  ih/od,  on  each 
other. 
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S^etL  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  wia  her. 

Pro,  Why?  Could'st  thou  perceive  so  much  fixMU 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her; 
no^  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter : 
And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I 
fear,  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her.  mind.  ^ 
Give  her  no  token  but  stones;  for  she's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  HOf  not  so.  much  as  —  take  this  for  thy  pains. 
To  testify  your  bounty,  I. thank  you,  you  have  tes- 
tem'd  me^ ;  in  requital  whereof  henceforth  carry,  your 
letters  yourself:  and  so»  sir,  I'll  commend  you  to  my 
master. 

Pro.  Groj  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  shqj  from  wreck; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destined  to^  a  drier  death  on  shore :  — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  dieign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post       [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. 
7^e  same.     Garden  qf  Julia's  home. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Woidd'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 
Imc.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfiilly. 
Jul.  Of  all  the  &ir  resort  of  gentlemen, 

9  -^—  in  telling  her  mind,]  The  old  copy  has  ** — in  telling  your 
mind" — which  Mr.  Malone  adopts.  The  meaning  h^^Ske  being 
so  hard  to  me  who  was  the  bearer  of  your  mind,  I  fear  she  will  prove 
no  less  so  to  you,  when  you  address  her  in  person. 

I you  have  testem'd  me/]  You  have  gratified  me  with  a 

tetter,  testem,  or  testen,  that  is,  with  a  sixpence.    Johnson. 
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That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  Til  shew  my 
mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

M.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  sir  Eglamour  ?^ 

Ijic.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Ijuc.  Wiell,  of  his  wealth;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

^JuL  Whatthink'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Imc.  Lord,  lord  !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us  ! 

Jul.  How  now !    what  means   this  passion   at  his 
name  ? 

Imc.  Pardon,  dear  madam;  'tis  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen.  ^ 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Iajlc.  Then  thus, of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.  Your  reason  ? 

Imc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ;     r 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  wouUst  thou  have  me  cast  my^  love  on 
him  ? 

Imc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cas*  away. 
,  Jul.  Why,  be  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  inQv*cl  n^. 

Imc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  reist,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 
'  Imc.  Fire,  that  isf  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  all. 

2  What  think^H  thou  of  the  fair  sir  Eg^amoul'?]  This  «r'^&- 
mour  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  persona  dramaiis  ,of  the 
same  name.  The  latter  lived  at  Milan,  and  had  vowed  ''pure 
chastity"  upon  the  death  of  his  "  true  love.**  Perhj^s  sir  Egla- 
mour was  once  the  common  cant  term  for  an  insignificant  ina- 
morato. 

3  Should  censure  thtUy  Sec,]  To  censure,  in  our  author's  time^ 
generally  signified  to  ^ve  one's  judgment. 

t"thatV'— Malone. 
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lAic.  Keep  tune  there  still,  sq  y6u  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not? 

Imc.  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

JuH.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Lmc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  :^ 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean^  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  llie  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base.      , 

Uuc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus.® 

Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  !  —       {Tears  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me.  ,     . 

Jjue.  She  makes  it  strange;   but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  onger'd  with  another  letter.  \B9it. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  samel 

0  hateiiil  hands,  to  tear  such  lovixig  words  !    .  -      .  \ 
Injurious  wasps  !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey,      .  >  . .  - 
And  kill  die  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your,  stings  !    . , 
I'll  kks^adi  several  paper  for  amends.  /      .  V 
And,  here  is  writ — kind  Julia; — unkind  Julia !     . ».  ) 
Aft^in  .revenge  of  thy  ingratitude,                 .       i    ^A 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 
Trampling  conten^ituously  on  thy  disdain.  . 
Look,  here  is  writ  —  looe^'fwotmded  Proteus:  — 
Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed^ 

"Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 
And  thius  I  search  it  wUh  a  i^oyereign  kiss. 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Frot6u$  written  dojym :  .    .  . 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

^  —  too  harsh  a  descant :]  Dacant  is  a  term  in  music,  signifying 
in  ^neral  that  kind  of  harmony  in  which  one  part  is  broken,  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase  on  the  other. 

7  hid  a  mean,  &c.]  The  mean  b  the  tenQrAn  music. 

8  To  ^  bid  the  has^^  means  here,  I  believe,  to  challenge  to  a  contest, 

Maloke. 
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Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 

Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful^  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  hb  name  twice  writ,  — 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus^  'passionate  Proteus^ 

To  the  s'weet  Jttlta;  that  I'll  tear  away ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettHy 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names ; 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kis.^  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  dinner's  ready,  and  your  falher  stays«^ 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here^ 

Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  tfaeiQ  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down  : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.^ 

Jul.  I  see,  yoi;  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.^ 

Luc^  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sdghts  you  see; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink^ 

M^  Ckxne,  egme,  wilTt  please  you  go  ?        [Exeunt. 

9  Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catcbing  colfl.}  i.  e.  leU  fheM  sktndi 
catch  cold.  Tbb  mode  of  expression  is  not  frequent  in  Shakspeace, 
but  occurs  in  every  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

>  I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  theni,]  A  months  ntindwea  an 
anniversary  in  times  of  popery*  There  was  also  a  yeai^s  mind,  and 
week*s  mind.  But  a  month'' s  mind,  in  the  ritual  sense^  sigalfies  mt 
desire  or  iocUnation,  but  remembrance. 


VOL.  I. 
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SCENE  ni. 

I%e  same.    A  Boatn  in  Antonio'^  House* 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk^  was  that, 
Wherewith  my  broths  hdd  you  m  the  cloister? 

Pan.  *Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him? 

Pan.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
WhOe  other  men,  of  dender  reputation,^ 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Som^  to  the  wars,  to  try  thdr  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discorer  islands  &r  away  ^ ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet: 
And  did  request  me,  to  imp6rtune  you. 
To  let  htm  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age  ^ 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth; 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  impdrtune  me  to  Aat 
Whereon  tMs  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
i  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  -try^d,  and  tutored  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd, 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  dme : 
Hien,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 

«  — -  ufhid  sad  talk — ]  Sad  is  the  same  as  graoe  or  geriom, 

3 ^slender  r^utadonj  i.  e.  who  are  thought  slightly  of* 

_  *  Some^  to  diicover  ukmdi  far  atoay;]  In  Shakspeare^  tiale, 
Toyages  for  the  discovery  of  the  islands  of  America  were  much  in 
vogue.  And  the  sons  of  the  best  families  in  England)  went  yery 
frequently  on  these  adventures.    Wabbubton. 

i gTM^  impeachment  to Atftf^e J  ImpeackmetU,  ue.reproa€h 

or  iaymtation. 
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Pan.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant. 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emparor  in  his  royal  court.  ^ 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pan.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him 
thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  iilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  bis  youth  and  noblenesus  of  birth. 

Jnt.  I  like  thy  counsel;  well  hast  thou  advis'd : 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive,  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  execution 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  eniqperor's  court. 

Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Alphonso, 
With  oth^  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  joiu»eying  to  salpte  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go: 
And,  in  good  time 7,— now  will  we  break  with  him.^ 


s  Attends  the  emperor  m  Mg  royal  court. '\  Shak^peare  ha^  been 
guilty  of  np  mistake  in  placing  the  emperor's  court  at  Milan  in  this 
play.  Several  of  the  first  German  emperors  held  their  courts  there 
occasionally^  it  being,  at  tlmt  time,  their  immediate  property,  and 
the  chief  town  of  their  Italian  dominions.  Some  of  diem  \vere 
crowned  kings  of  Italy  at  Milaa,  before  they  received  the  impecial 
crown  at  Rome.  Nor  has  the  poet  fallen  into  any  contradiction  'hy 
giving  a  duke  to  Milan  at  the  Ame  time  that  the  emperor  held  his 
court  there.  The  first  dukes  of  that,  and  all  the  other  great  cities 
in  Italy,  were  not  sovereign  princes,  as  they  afterwards  became; 
but  were  merely  governors,  or  viceroys,  under  the  emperors,  and 
i-eiiioveflble  at  thdf  pleasnre.  9uoh  was  tbe  Didce  of  Milan  men- 
tioned in  thuplay.  Mr.  M.  Mason  adds,  that  *'  during  the  wars  in 
Italy  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  the  latter  frequently  resided 
at  MBl»n."    Ste^v^ns. 

7  in  good  time,]  In  good  time  was  the  old  expression  when 

something  hf^pened  that  suited^the  thing  in  hand. 

s  — —  now  will  we  break  f&tM  Atm.]  That  is,  break  the  matter  to 
hinj. 

I  2 
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JEnier  Proteus. 

Pfv.  Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand^  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
O,  that  our  &thers  would  i^plaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Jnt.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there? 

Pro,  Msfft  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what  new^. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-beloVd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

jini.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wi^  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  cm  his  friendly  wish. 

AfU.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish : 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end* 

1  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition^  shalt  thou  have  from  nie» 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st,  shall  be  sept-after  thee? 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go^  — 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expediticHi.      \\Eveunt  Ant.  and  P^if. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire,  for  fear  of  burning^ 

9  Like  exhibition-—  ]  i.  e.  allowance. 
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And  drenched  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  dro^nm'd  : 
I  fear'd  to  shew  my  &ther  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love^ 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleA^ 

The  uncertain  glory  dT  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  doud  takes  all  away  I 

Berenter  Panthino^ 

Pan.  Sir  Profeus,  your  &ther  calls  for  you; 
He  is  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto; 
And  ^et  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.  tJEtrcww^, 


ACT  II. 


.  SCENE  I.  ~  Milan.    An  Apartment  f  in  the  Duke'* 
;.  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine  nnd  Speed. 

Speed.  Siri  your  glove. 

Vol.  Not  mine;  my  gloves  are  on.  ,   1 

Speed.  Why,  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  bufi 

one.  '* 
Fal.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine :  — i 

1  ^p...  reseiMeth  — ]  is  here  used  as  a  quadrisyllable,  as  if  it  was 
written  resembeleth.    Shakspeare  takes  the  same  liberty  with  many 
odier  words,  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  subjoined  to  another  consonant, 
f  **  A  room"  -— Malone. 
%  Val.  Net  mine;  my  gloves  are  on. 

.  Speed,  ^y  then  thit  maybe  yours^forihk  u  buti  one.]  It  should 
seem  from  this  passage,  that  the  word  one  was  anciently  pronouii<^ 
as  if  it  were  written  «ff.^ 

I  3 
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Sweet  oniaiiieiit  that  decks  a  thing  divine  I 
Ah  Silvia!  Silviat 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  I  madam  Silvia ! 

Vol.  How  now^  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  withm  hearing,  sir» 

Vol.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

Speed.  Your  worship^  $ir  9  or  else  I  inistook. 

Val.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forwurd. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 

Vol.  Go  to,  sir;  tell  me,  do  yoi^  know  madam  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  diat  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks ;  First,  you  have 
learn^  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms  like  a  male- 
content  ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  Robin-red-breast;  to 
walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence;  to  sigh,  like 
a  school-boy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C;  to  weep,  like  a 
young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam :  to  fast,  like 
one  that  takes  diet^ ;  to  watch,  luce  one  that  fears  rob- 
bing; to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallo¥irmas^ 
You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crov  like  a  cock; 
when  you  walked,  to  walk  lil^e  one  of  the  lions;  when 
you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner;  when  you 
looked  sadly,  it  was  foi^  want  of  pioney :  and  now  you 
are  metamorphosed  wiU^  f^  mistress,  that^  ^hen  I  look 
pn  you,  I  can  hardly  think  ;^pu  my  master. 

Fal.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

§peed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

Val.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you?  nay,  that's  certain,  f<wp,  without 
you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would  ^ :  but  you  are  so 

9  •^-«—  take*  diet;]  is  under  a  regimen. 

4  ^ —  Halioumat.]  This  is.  tJbont  the  feast  of  AU^Saints^  when  the 

nr  people  in  Sfaffordtfare^  and  perhaps  ii^  other  ooiuttry  places,  go 
Q  parish  to  paHdi  a  souSng^  as  tfa^  call  it;  i.e.  b^giog  sod 
jpu/Sfig  (or  dngtng  imall,  as  QbiI^  Did.  explains  fn^Ritg),  £or  soul- 
^akei,  or  any  good  thmg  to  make  them  merry. 
*  rsrrr  Tioiie  ehe  woM:]  I^one  else  wodd  be  mo  nmple. 
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without  these  foUies,  ihut  these  foUies  are  wi^iiin  you, 
fuxd  shine  throqgh  you  like  the  w^ter  in  a^  urinal;  that 
not  an  eye,  that  sees  y^ij^  but  13  a  physician  tQ  ^^^^poiaent 
on  your  malady. 

Pal.  But  teH  m^  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speeds  She,  t^t  ypu  gazeon  so,  fis  she  sits  at  sijqpper? 

Vol.  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean, 

l^peed.  Why,  suti  I  know  tier  not. 

Vol*  Dost  thou  know  h^  by  my  gating  pn  her,^  and 
yet  knowest  ber  not? 

Speeds  Is  she  not  hard  &Youred,  sir  } 

VdL  Not  sp  fair,  bov^  as  well  &voi|ur^^ 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Vol.  What  dost  thou  ^now  ? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fidr,  as  (of  you)  well  1^ 
voured. 

Vol.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite  bi^t  her  fa? 
your  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  beca\i3e  th^  on^  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Vol.  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed*  Marry,  sir,  §f>  pidpted  to  make  her  ^^7  ^^ 
^o  man  'counts  of  her  b^uty. 

VaL  J^OYT  esteemest  thou  me?  X  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  nev^  saw  her  since  she  was  deformec}^ 

VclL  How  long  hath  she  been  deforn^ed? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Vol.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her;  and  still 
I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  yoii  Iqve  her,  you  qannot  see  ber. 

Val.  Why? 

Speed,  because  love  is  blind.  Q,  that  yoi^  had  min^ 
eyes ;  or  your  own  ey^  had  the  lights  they  were  wont 
to  have,  wh^i  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going  ungar- 
tered!^ 

0  ^-r^for  going  uugartered !]  Thbls  ^nuinerated  by  Rosalia4  in 
I  4 
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Vol.  What  ahouM  I  see  then? 

Speed.  Your  oirn  present  folly,  and  her  passing  defiir- 
mity :  for  he,  being  in  Idve,  cculd  not  see  to  garter  his 
hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your 
hose. 

FaL  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  hi  love ;  tor  last  mom* 
ing  you  oould  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

I^ed.  True,  sir;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed ;  I  thank 
you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the 
bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Vol.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set';  sd^  yoqr  aflfection 
would  cease. 

FaL  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  $ome  lines 
to  one  she  loves; 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

FaL  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  t^em;-^ Peace, 
here  she  comes. 

Bfiter  SiVft  A* 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion!  O  exceeding  puppet  1 
iaow  will  he  interpret  to  her.  ^ 

FaL  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-moh-ows. 

Speed.  O,.  give  you  good  even  1  here's  a  million  of 
manners.  [^Aside. 

SU.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant  ^,  to  you  two  thousand. 


Am  you  Uke  il,  Act  ill.  sc.  ii.  as  one  of  the  undoubted  marks  of  love : 
**  Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unhanded," 

&C.      M  ALONE. 

1  /  vwM  you  were  left ;]  tet  for  teated^  in  opposition  to  tkmd. 

8  O  excellent  motion !  &c]  Motion^  in  Shakspeare's  time,  ^ffo,' 
fied  puppet,  or  rather  perhaps  a  puppet-^kow;  die  master  whereof 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  an  intapreter,  as  being  the  explainer 
of  the  inarticulate  language  of  the  actors. 

•  i^>  Vaientine  and  s^rv^t^  Here  S&lvia  calU  her  lover  servant. 
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Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  givei$  it 

hElBl* 

'^VA  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
Btttfor  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SiU  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant:   'tis  very  derkiy 

doiie»^ 
Vol.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  ofF; 
For,  bemg  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil*  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  mUch  pains  ? 

VdL  No,  madam;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much :   ' 
And.yet,— 

SiU  A  pretty  period !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel^ 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it :  —  and  yet  I  care  not;  — ^ 
And  yet  take  this  again ;  —  and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet    l^Asidi: 

Vol.  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it? 
'    SiL  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Vol.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  iare  for  you  i 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  anotlier. 

SiU  And,  when  if  s  ^writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  Over : 
And^  if  it  please  you,  so :  if  not,  why,  so. 

V<d.  If  it  please  me,  madam!  what  then? 

SiU  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour. 
And  so  good  morrow,  servant.  {Exit  Silvia. 


and  again  bolow,  her  genUe  servant.  Tliis  was  the  languid  of  ladies 
to  thdjr  lovers  at  the  dme  when  $hakspeare  wrote. 
I  mmmm  *Us  vcvy  clefkly  done.]  i.  e.  Kke  a  scholar. 
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Speed.  Ojest  unseeiiy  inscnitaU^  iavJbiUe^ 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  fiu^e,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeplie  t 
My  master  sues  to  her;  and  she  hath  iafif^  hifcr  suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  wa3  there  ever  heard  abet^? 
That  my  master,  being  scribei  to  himself  sbould  wrilt 
theletler? 

Vol.  How  now,  sir?  what  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  'tis  you  that  h^Te  tbf 


Vol.  To  do  what? 

^ed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silyia. 

VaL  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a  figure* 

yd.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say» 

Vol.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  Wliatn^eds  she,  when  she  hath  made  you  wrH^ 
to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest?    • 

Vcd.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir:  Butdidyoup^* 
ceive  her  earnest? 

VdL  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word* 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter* 

VdL  Thaf  s  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  fiiend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd^  and  t}i§re 
an  end*' 

VdL  I  would,  it  were  no  worse* 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  vou,  'tis  as  well : 
JPor  (fien  you  have  ifont  to  heri  and  she^  in  modesty^ 
Or  dsejbr  wmt  of  idle  timey  cotdd  not  again  reply  s 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger^  thai  might  her  nfind  dis- 

caveTf 
Herself  hath  taught  her  laoe  himself  to  write  unto  her 
lover.  ^^ 

%  .-^ and thereanend.] i.e.  th«re'«  the  condunonof tfiemfttter. 
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All  this  I  speak  in  print  ^;  for  in  print  I  found  it  -^ 
Why  muse  you,  sir?  'tis  dinner  time. 

VaL  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay>  but  hearken,  sir;  thQUj^h  the  cameleon 
Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  X  am  one  that  am  nourished 
by  my  victuals,  and  would  fiiin  have  n^eat;  O,  be  not 
like  your  mistresjs ;  be  moved,  be  moved.  IPxeunL 


SCENE  II. 
Vm>na.     A  Boom  in  Julia'5  Howe^ 

Enter  Proteus  and  Jvlja* 

Pro.  Hf^ve  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jii/.  I  m^st,  where  is  no  remedy* 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Juk  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner: 
Keep  this  iremembtance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

iGiving  a  JRing^ 

Pro.  Why  then  well  make  exchange;  here,  take  you 
this. 

Jid.  And  seal  tlie  bibrgttn  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constant; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherdn  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensumg  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  foi^getfiilness  ! 
My  father  stays  my  ooming;  answer  not; 
The  tide  is  now:  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  ii^m  I  should: 

lExii  Julia* 
Julia,  ^&i«wdl.<-^  What!  gone  without  a  word? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak; 
For  truth  hmth  better  deeds,  than  w<»rds»  to  grace  it 

^  Mihit  I  speak  in  print;]  In  prini  means  with  exactness. 
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JEnier  Panthino. 

^  J\in.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staid  for. 

Pro.  Go;  1  come,  I  come:  — 
Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.      [EjceunL 


SCENE  m. 
The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog. 

Laun.  Nay,  *twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weep- 
ing; all  the  kmd  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fimlt: 
I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prod%ious  son, 
and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial's  court. 
I  thinkj  Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourest^natured  dog  that 
lives ;  my  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  aster 
crying,  our  maid  howUng,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands, 
and  iS  our  house  in  a  great  perpl^ty,  yet  did  not^  this 
cruel^hearted  cur  shed  one  tear;  he  is  a  stone^  a  very 
pebble-stone^  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a'dog: 
a  Jew  wcmld  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting;^ 
why,  my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  )ier^ 
self  blind  at  my<  parting.     Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  mfumer 
of  it:  This  ^oe  is  my  fiither;-r-no,  this  left  shoe  is 
my  father*;  —  no,  no,  tiJs  left  shoe  is  my  mother ;  — nay, 
that  cannot  be  so  neither: — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so;  it 
hath  the  worser  sole  ;  This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is 
my  mother,  and  this  my  &ther:   A  vengeance  on't! 
th^i^e  his :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister;  for,  look  you, 
she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand :  thi& 
hat  is  Nan,  our  maid  ;  I  am  the  dog  :-^no,  die  dog  ia 
himself,  and  I  am  the  dog^  —  O,  the  dog  is  me^  and  I 

*  — —  I  am  the  dog,  &c.]   Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads :  lam  the^dc^,  no, 
the  dog  if  himself  and  I  am  me,  the  dog  is  the  dog,  and  I  ant  myself. 
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am  ntjrseif;  ay,  s(v  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father.; 
Father^  your  blessings  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a 
word  for  weeping;  now  should  I  kiss  my  &£tkex;  well, 
he  weeps  on : — now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that  ^ 
could  speak  now !)  like  a  wood  woman  ^ ;  —  well,  I  kiss 
her;  —  why,  there  'tis;  here's  my  mother's  br<eath  up 
and  down ;  now  come  I  to  my  sister ;  mark  the  moan 
she  makes :  now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear, 
nor  speaks  a  word;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my 
tears. 

JBnter  Pakthino, 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard;  thy  master  is 
shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  "What's 
the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ?  Away,  ass ;  you 
will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer., 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost )  for  it  is 
the  unkindest  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd« 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood :  and, 
in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
voyage,  lose  thy  master;  and^  in  losing  thy  master^  lose 
thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service,  —  Why  dost 
thou  stop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  toogue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master, 
and   the  service?    The  tide  If  —  Why,  m^n,  if  the 


Thb  certainly  is  more  reasonable^  but  I  know  not  how  nuich  reason 
the  author  intended  to  bestow  on  Launce's  soliloquy.    Johnson. 

*  —  Uke  a  wood  woman ;  — ]  i.  e.  cra2y,  frantjc  with  grief;  or 
distracted,  from  any  other  cause. 

t  *•  And  the  tide  !*•— Malone. 
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river  i^ett  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  k  wMi  my  Icais;  If  ihe 
wmd  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  whfa  my  sighs. 

Fan.  Cone,  oome  away,  man;   I  was  sent  to  caH 
Viee* 
,   Ijaun.  Sir,  -call  me  what  thou  darest 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  P 

Laun.  Wdl,  I  will  go.  lEreuni. 


SCENE  IV. 
Milan.    Jn  jSpm^imenl  in  ike  Thke^s  Palace. 

iSfi^^  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  andST^zp. 

SH.  Servant  — 

VaL  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  t>n  you. 

fid.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Vid.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knocked  htm. 

Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

VaL  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Tht.  Seem  yon  that  you  are  not? 

Val.  Haply,  I  do. 

jnu.  So  do  counterfeits^ 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Tku.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  Wise. 

7%«.  What  instance  of  the -contrary? 

VaL  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ?® 

VaL  I  quote  it  in  yDur  jeriun. 


6  ——. Aot9 quote ^tf  myftdfyf]  To  quoie is.t9  obtcrve.  ^Valefl^ 
tine  in  his  answer  plays  upon  the  «:ord,  whieh  was  pronouneed  9ji  jf 
written  coat. 
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Tku.  My  jei'kSn  is  a  doublet 

Vol.  Well,  tben,  111  double  your  foUy. 

Tku.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  sirltrario?  do  you  change  colour  ? 

yid.  Give  hhn  leave,  madam;  he  is  a  kind^f  came- 
leon. 

T%u.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  yonlr  blood, 
thrni  live  in  your  air. 

Pitd.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Tku.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too^  for  tins  time. 

FaL  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  always  end  ere  yon  begin. 

SiL  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Vol.  *Tis  indeed,  madam;  we  thank  the  giver. 

jSi7.  Who  is  Aal,  servant  ? 

Fal.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gare  iSbe  fire:  sir 
Thurio  borrows  his  wit  firomyour  ladjF^ip*s  locks,'  and 
spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your  company. 

TTitt.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  shall 
make  your  wit  bankrupt 

Fed.  I  know  it  weD,  sir :  you  have  an  acchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  ftfl- 
lowers;  for  it  appears  by'&eir  bare  liveries,  ^at  they 
live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more;  here  corned  my 
fiither. 

JEnier  Duke. 

i)wb.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  ace  hard  beset 
Sir  ValMrtine^  your  father^s  in  good  health.:  ) 

What  say  you  to  a  letter  finom  your  fiiends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

FiiL  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  ha}^  mesdeoger  firom  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman?^ 

7  Know  you  Don  Aai&mo,  your  €ouutrymanf]  Tke  won!  tD»n 
ihould  be  omitted ;  the  chaitictefs  are  IUdian$^  not  SpMn&rii^  Yet 
Don  Alphonso  occurs  in  a  preceding  scene. 
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Vat.  Ay,  my  good  lord,,  I  know  the  gentlraiaa 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without  desert®  50  well  reputed. 

Duke^  Hath  he  notta  son  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  sop^  that  well  de$ervei| 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Vol.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  in&ncy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idl^  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clodie  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ; 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 
His  years,  but  young,  but  his  experience,  old ; 
His.  head  umaellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  &r  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrewme,.sir,  but,  if  he  m^e  thi^  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  pounsellor. 
Well,  sir ;  this  gentleman  is  come  tp  me^ 
With  commendation  firom  great  potentates; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  awhile; 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Fal.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  wbnth ; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  yon:  and  you,  sir  Thurio:-— 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  tx>  it  :^ 
ril  send  him  hither  to  you  presently. 

[JEwVlJukc. 

Fal.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladysiiip, 

•  —  ito<  without  desert  —  ]  And  not  dignified  with  so  much  !»• 
fNitation  'without  proportionate  merit.    Johnson. 
9  Ineednot  'cite  hhi  to  H:]  i.  e.  -incite  him  to  it. 
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Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  feklty. 

FitU,  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisone|rs 
still. 

SiL  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind;  and,  being  blind, 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you? 

Vol.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

7%u.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  aU. 

Vol.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Efiter  Proteus. 

SiL  Have  done,  have  done;  here  comes  the  gentle* 
man. 

Vci.  Welcome;,  dear  Proteus! — Mistress,  I  beseech 
you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  &vour. 

SUi  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Vol.  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellowHservant  to  your  ladyship. 

&7.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  soj  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

FcA  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability :  — 
SweelilAdy,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  doty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

PrA^  m  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yoursel£ 

&7.  'That  you  9a!t  ^relcdme  ? 

Pro.  No ;  that  you  are  worthless.  * 

1  No;  ikaiyou  are  wortblesB.]  I  have  inserted  the  partide  no,  to 
fill  up  tite  meMtire.    Johnson. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Enter  Servant 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father'  would  speak  with 

you. 
Sil.  ril  wait  upon  his  pleasure.  {Exit  Servant]  Come, 
sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me :  —  Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-afiairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  Well  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship, 

{Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
Vol.  Now,  tell  me,   how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came? 
Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,   and  have  them  much 

commended. 
VaU  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol.  How  does  your  lady?    and  how  thrives  your 

love  ? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Vol.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love; 
Whose  high  imperious  ^  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chac'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  hearts  sorrow. 

ft  Ser.  Madamy  my  lord  your  father  — "[  This  speech  in  all  the  edi- 
tions is  assigned  improperly  to  Tliurio;  but  he  has  been  all  along 
upon  the  stage,  and  could  not  know  tiiat  the  dtdce  wanted  his 
-^au^ter.  B^des,  the  first  line  and  half  of  Sjdviii^s  answer  is  evi- 
dently addressed  to  two  persons.  A  senrant,  therefore,  mi}ft  come 
in  and  deliver  the  message;  and  then  SSlvia  goes  out  with  Thurio. 

Theobald. 
9  WhfMe  high  imperious  — ^1   Imperious  is  an  cpithiel  jtry  fre- 
quently appli^  to  love  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contmponrics. 
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O,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction,* 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  eartli  I 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Vci.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro.  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Vol.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Vol.  O,  flatter  me;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality,  * 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Vol.  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Vci.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,  — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  firom  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summernswdliiig  flow^,  ^ 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  .Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Vol.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 

4 MO  «M0  to  liU  tfarfV£lio%]  No  misery  that  et»  he  compaared 

to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  love. 

*  —  a  principality,]  The  first  or  principal  of  women.    So  the 
old  writers  ate  Jteto.    **  Skei$n  lady^  a  great  state." 

•  —  suiwaer-swelling  jfoiip#r ,]  Le.  the  iowerwhidi  swells  in 
summer,  till  it  expands  itsdf  into  bloom. 
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To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing; 
She  is  alone.  ^ 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Vol.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  iny  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes, 
Only  for  his  possessions  2C£^  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  fiill  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  we  are  betroth'd ; 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour, 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determined  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window ;  . 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth  : 
I  must  unto  the  road  ®,  to  diiSeinbark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

Fa/.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pw.  IwilL—  lEoatVhL. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love  . 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eyef,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  fidse  transgression. 


T  She  it  alone.]  She  stands  by  herself;  i&  incomparable. 
•  —  theroady]  The  haven,  where  ships  rtd!^  at  anchor. 
t  "  her  mien,"— Malone. 
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That  makes  itne,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 

She's  fidr ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love ;  — 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thawed ; 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,  ^ 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold; 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

P !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 

And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  litde. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice,  ^ 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 

'Tis  but  her  picture^  I  have  yet  beheld, 

And  that  hatli  dazzled^  my  reason's  light; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections. 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  lExH. 


SCENE  V. 

Tke  same*    A  Street. 

Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 
Speed.  Launce!  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan. ^ 

9  — -*  a  vraxen  image  'ganut  a  Jire,]  Alluding  to  the  figures  made 
by  witches,  as  representatives  of  those  whom  they  designed  to  tor- 
ment or  destroy. 

1 wUh  more  advice,]   WUh  more  admce,  is  on  Jurther  know 

ledge,  on  better  contideraHon,  The  word,  as  Mr.  Malone  observes, 
is  still  current  among  mercantile  people,  whose  constant  language 
is,  *^  we  are  advued  by  letters  from  abroad,"  meaning  informed.  So, 
in  Inlls  of  exchange,  the  conclusion  always  is  — -^  wiUiout  further 
admceP 

« '2^  ^  her  future — ]  Proteus  means,  that,  as  yet,  he  had  seen 
only  her  outward  form,  without  having  known  her  long  enough  to 
have  any  acquaintance  with  her  mind. 

9  And  that  haih  dazzled  —  ]  daxzled  is  here  a  trisyllable. 

*  — —  to  Milan.]  It  is  Padua  in  the  former  editions. 
K  3 
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Jjaun.  Forswear  not  thyself  sweet  youth ;  for  I  am 
not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  ahirays  — that  a  man  k 
never  undone^  till  he  be  hanged;  nor  never  welcome  to 
a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess 
say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  FU  to  the  ale4ionse 
with  you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of  five-pence^ 
thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah, 
how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam  Jnlia  ? 

Laun,  Marry,  after  Ihey  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fidrly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  mairy  him  ? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed,  How  then?  shall  he  marry  her? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Latm,  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fids. 

Speed*  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Lsatm.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well  with  him,  it 
stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou  ?  I  understand  thee  not 

Laun.  What  a  block   art   thou,    that    thou   can'st 
not  ? 
My  staff  understuMis  mie.  s 

Speed.  What  thou  sa/st? 

lioun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too;  look  thee,  I'll  but 
lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will ;  if  be  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  fit)m  me, 
but  by  a  parable. 
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Speed.  ^Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Laimce,  how 
say'st  thoU)  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover  ?^ 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thpu  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  tbon  whoreson  ass,  liiou  mistakest  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  loyer. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  burh 
himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
house, so;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee, 
as  to  go  to  the  ale^  with  a  Christian :  Wilt  thdu  go? 

I^ed.  At  thy  service.  [^EaemU. 


SCENE  VI.7 

The  same.     An  Jpartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  feir  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 

-  how  M,if$t  Mott,  thai  wy  rnatter  m  lecwae  a  notMe  kverf] 


i.  e.  What  say'st  thou  to  thk  drcumstance,— namely,  that  my 
master  is  become  a  notable  lover  ? 
6 ihe  ale ^  Akt  were  merry  meetings  instituted  in  country 

places.  , .        1. 

7  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  folio  edition,  there  are  no 
directions  concerning  the  scenes;  they  have  been  added  by  tiic  later 
editors,  and  may  therefore  be  changed  by  any  reader  that  can  give 
more  consistency  or  regularity  to  the  drama  by  such  alterations. 
I  make  this  remark  in  this  place,  because  I  know  not  whether  the 
following  soliloquy  of  Proteus  is  so  proper  in  tiie  street.  Johnson. 

The  reader  will  percdve  that  the  scenery  has  been  changed, 
tiiough  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  is  continued.    Steevens. 
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To  wrcmg  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath^ 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear: 

0  sweet^uggesting  loveS  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  iu 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun* 

Unheedfiil  vows  may  heedfiilly  be  broken; 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better.  — 

lye,  fye,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad. 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 

With^twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths* 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself:,  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  fi*iend ; 

For  love  is  still  moref  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair  ! 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  wiU  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  fi*iend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine : — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  dimb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window; 

Myself  in  counsd,  his  competitor:^ 

'8  o  stueetsaggesting  love,]  To  suggest  is  to  tempt,  in  our  anthoPs 
language. 

f  "most" — Malone. 

9  tie    counsel,   his  competitor:]   Compeliior  is  cmifederaie^ 

assistant,  partner. 
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Now  presently  FU  give  her  &ther  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight'; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed. his  daughter: 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross, 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  ipake  my  purpose  swifi^ 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drifl !  lEanL 


SCENE  VII. 
Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jfd,  Counsel,  Lucetta  !  gentle  girl,  assist  me  ! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee,  — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  chardcter'd  and  engrav'd,  — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus, 

Luc.  Alas  !  die  way  is  Wearisome  and  long. 

Jul*  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wiiigs  to  fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. . 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  reitom. 

Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  notjl  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  solong  a  time. 
Didst  tibou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  lov^ 

»  —  pretended^ilgA/;]  Pretended  flight  h  proposed  or  intended 
fli^t:  the  Ytrbpr^tendre  in  French,  has  the  same  signification. 
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Thoa  would'st  as  Mon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  qiiendi  the  me  of  k>Te  with  wonls. 

Luc*  I  do  not  seek  to  quendi  your  love's  hot  fire; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  bum  abore  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jid.  The  more  diou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know*st^  being  stopp'd,  impatiendy  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fiur  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  the  enamd'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  eveiy  sedge 
He  overtakedi  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go^  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
rU  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I'U  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jid*  Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men : 
Oende  Luoetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  bese^n  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc»  Why  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

tM.  No,  girl;  Til  knit;  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fimtastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.  What    fashion,    madam,    shall  I  make    your 
breeches? 

tM.  That  fits  as  well,  as — <^  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
*<  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?' 
Why,  even  that  fimhion  thou  best  lik'st^  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece, 
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M.  Oat,  out,  Lttcetta^ !  that  will  bd  ill4bvcfUi^d* 

lAic.  A  round  hose,  madtaa,  how's  not  worth  a  pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-pieoe  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jid.  Lucetta,  as  thon  lot'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home^  and  go  not 

M.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  in&my,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeased,  when  you  are  gone: 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jid.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love,t 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc*  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jid.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth :    • 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  fi*om  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to 
hun! 

Jid.  Now,  as  thou  loVst  me,  do  him  not  that  Wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  XakA  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  o^ 
To  {umish  me  upon  my  longing  journey.^ 

«  Oiit,out,InM»<to/&e.}  Dr.PefeyolManre8»thatthiiiatti3«Gtioii 
is  still  used  in  the  North.  It  seems  to  have  the  same  meaning  as 
apag0,  Lat. 

t  *  And  instances  of  the  inftnite  of  love»'*«^MALoii£. 

9  —^  my  longing  Jounwiy.]  Dr.  Grey  observes,  that  hngmg  is  a 
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All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  rq)utation ; 

Only,  in  lieu  thereof  dispatch  me  hence : 

Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently; 

I  am  impatioit  of  my  tarriance.  lExeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  -^  Milan.     An  Anie-roam  in  the  Duke'^ 
Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thubio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thiirio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile  ; 

We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

{Exit  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,*  Proteus,  what*s  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Wliich  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Eiiow,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  die  plot 
I  know,  you  have  determined  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 


participle  active,  with  a  passive  signification;  for  longed,  wished^ 
or  desired.  But  Julia  may  mean  a  journey  which  she  shall  pa9s  m 
Umging. 
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To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down,' 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care;     * 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live.  /. 

TTiis  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  they' have  judged  nie  fast  asleep ; 
And  oft;entimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court :  . 
But,  fearing  lest  my  j^Jous  aim^  might  err. 
And  so,  unworthily,  disgrace. the ai\9n, 
{^K  rashness  that  I  ever  .y6t  have^shurtrfd,) .  /  . 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks.;  thereby-to'findi  .  .*»  \ 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed /to'  me.   '  i  . 
And,  that  thou  ma/st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  su^ested,    .       .'  ^ ' 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  ah  upp^r  tower,      ' 
The  key  whereof  niyself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  th^ce  she  cannot  be  conveyed  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean    ' . 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthfiil  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him.  '  / - 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at;* 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.®     ^  .     . 

Ihike.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never^know  i '  ,  * 
That  I  had  any  light  fi^om  thee  of  this.    .  •'    '  -  * 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord;  sir  Valentine Ss  coming. -/\ 

\Exit. 

c  \ 

•  •  1    •       •  X  .      * 

4         jeaious  aun  — ]  Am  is  guett^  m  this  instance. 

5 be  not  aimed  at;"]  Be  not  guessed. 

6 of  this  pretence,'}  Pretence  is  design. 
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JSrUer  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  ValeBtine^  whither  away  so  fiurt? 

Vol.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Vol.  Th^  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court 

Duke»  Nay,  then  no  matter;  stay  with  me  a  while ; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  a6hirs, 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret.^ 
"Us  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  hare  sought 
To  matdi  my  friend,  sir  Thurio^  to  my  dmghter. 

Fal,  I  know  it  well,  myk>nl;  and,  sure^  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  fidl  of  virtue,  bounly,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fidr  daughter: 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  &noy  him  ? 

Duke.  No»  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedienlf  stubborn,  lacking  duty; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  &ther : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her; 
And,  where^  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  fiill  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding«doww ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not 

Vol.  What  would  your  gtaoe  have  me  to  do  In  this? 

Duke*  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here^* 

7  And,  where  —  1  Where,  the  same  here  as  whereat. 

B nr,  ill  Muan,  here^  It  ought  to  be  thus,  msteftd  of  — m 

Venma,  here '-^  for  the  scene  apparently  is  in  Milan,  as  is  clear  from 
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Whom  I  a£kct ;  but  she  is  xme^  and  ooj. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore^  would  I  bare  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  finrgot  to  court : 
Besidi^  the  frshion  of  tihe  time^  is  changed ;) 
How,  and  wbidi  way,  I  may  bestow  myad^ 
To  be  regarded  in  her  9un-brtght  eye. 

Vol.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  wotds; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind* 
Duk^.  But  ^e  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 
Vol.  A  woman  somi^imes  scorns  what  best  contaits 
her? 
Send  her  another;  never  give  her  o'er ; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after  Jove  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  b^t  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  axe  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 
For,  get  you  gone^  she  doth  not  mean,  auwy ; 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angels'  fiices. 
That  man  that  biMih  a  tongue^  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  sh^  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthftd  gentlemnn  of  worth ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hadi  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vol.  Why  thmi  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night 
Ihike.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lodii'd,  and  keys  kq)t  saft^ 
That  no  man  hatb  recourse  to  her  by  night 


sereral  passages  in  the  first  act,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
scene  of  the  fourth  act. 

9  — — -  ihefeahkn  ofihe  Ume — ^}  The  modes  of  courtship,  the  acts 
by  which  men  recommended  themselves  to  ladies. 
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Fal.  What  letsS  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground; 
And  built  so  shelving,  thatone  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.  Wliy  then,'  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords. 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as' thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Fal.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that 

Duke.  This  very  night;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Vol.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Vol.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  doak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord. ' 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak: 
I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol.  Why,  any  doak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke..  How  shall  I  &shion  me  to  wear  a  doak  ?  — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  fed  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this'same  ?  Whaf s  here  ?  —  To  SiMa  ? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  I 
111  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  \B£ads. 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with'm/  Silvia  nightfy  > 

And  slaves  th^  are  to. me,  that  smd  themjbjfing: 
O,  could  their  rnasier  come  and 'go  as  Itghtlj/y 

Himself  would  lodgei^'where -senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thyjpure  bosom  rest  them  ;  f 

While  Ij  their  kingj  that  thither  them  impdrttmey 

1  What  lets,]  i.  e.  what  hinders. 

t  i.e.  the  thoughts  contained  in  my  letter. 
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Do  curse  the  grace  that  *anth  such  grace  haiJi  Ness'd  them^ ' 

Because  myself  do  warU  my  servants' Jartune  : 
I  curse  myself^  for  they  are  sent  by  me^  ^ 
That  they  should  harbour  fxkere  their  lord  should  be, 
Whafshere? 

Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee : 
'Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.        ■ 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops^  son,)^ 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee? 
Go,  base  intruder  !  over-weening  slave  ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours, 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 
Loi^r  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Begone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse, 
But^  as  thou  loVst  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

lEant  Duke. 
f^al.  And  why  not  death,   rather  than  living   tor- 
ment ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  mytelf ; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self:  a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 

«  for  tke^f  are  tent  by  iii^J  For  is  the  same  as/or  tkat^  tince, 

»  Meropt*  jwij  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  rashness,  but  without 
his  pretensions ;  thou  art  not  the  son  of  a  divinity,  but  a  terra  JSRtit, 
a  low-b(Mm  wretch  f  fi^jrops  is  thy  true  father,  with  whom  Phaeton 
was  felsely  reproachcM^.    Johnson. 
VOL.  L 
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Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  ni^t. 
There  is  no  musick  in  the  nightingale; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumined,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  bis  deadly  doom :  ^ 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  firom  life. 

Enter  Proteus  atki  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

Laun,  So-ho  !  so-ho  I 

Pro.  What  see'st  thou  ? 

Ijaun.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair  on's  head, 
but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Fal.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  spirit  ? 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then  ?  . 

VaL  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak  ?  Aiaster,  sHidl  I  Btrikie? 

Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  fcHrbear. 

Laun.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing :  I  |»ay  you^  — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear: 'Friend  Valentin^  a  word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good  fiews. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

*  I  fly  not  death,  to  jfly  his  deadly  doom :]  Toflj/  Ms  doom,  used  lor 
by  flying,  or  in  flying,  is  a  Gallicism.  The  s^nse  is,  by  avoicfing 
the  execution  of  his  sentence  I  shall  not  escape  death,  tf  I  stay  bere, 
I  sufiPer  myself  to  be  destroyed ;  If  I  go  away,  I  destroy  myself. 

•    J0HN80K. 
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Pro.  Then  iiMlumb  silence  will  I  bury  minei 
For  they  are  harsh,  untoneable,  and  bad. 

Vol.  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vdl.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia!  — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 
'    Vcd.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me*!  -~ 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Lmm.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are  vanished. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  that's  the  news ; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Vol.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  ofFer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevars'd,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  Other's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf  d  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her. 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

VaL  No  more;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou  speak'st^ 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  can'st  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  oi  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
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Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  diough  thou  art  hence : 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  .of  thy  love.^ 
Tlie  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Vol.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at. the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out     Come,  Valentine. 

VaL  O  my  dear  Silvia,  hapless  Valentine  ! 

[Esetmt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have  the 
wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave :  but  that's 
all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  ^  He  lives  not  now, 
that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in  love ;  but 
a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  irom  me ;  nor  who 
'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a  woman :  but  what  woman,  I  wUl 


*  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.]  Trifling  as  the  re- 
mark may  appear,  before  the  meaning  of  this  address  of  letters  to  the 
bosom  of  a  mistress  can  be  understood,  it  should  be  known  that 
women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the  fore  part  of  tbdr  stays,  in 
which  they  not  only  carried  love-letters  and  love-tokens,  but  even 
their  money  and  materials  for  needle-work.  In  many  parts  of 
England  the  rustic  damsels  still  observe  the  same  practice ;  and  a 
very  old  lady  informs  me  that  she  remembers,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  wear:  prominent  stays,  it  was  no  less  the  custom  for  stra- 
tagem and  gallantry  to  drop  its  literaty  favours  within  the  front  of 
them.    Steevknb. 

^  Laun.  /  am  but  a  fool,  look  you;  and  yet  I  have  the  wit  to  tMnk^ 
my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave:  btd  thafs  all  one,  if  he  he  but  one 
knave.]  In  Shakspeare's  language,  one  knave  may  signify  a  knave  <m 
only  one  occasion,  a  single  knave.  We  stUi  use  2i  double  villain,  for  a 
villain  beyond  the  common  rate  of  guilt,    Johnson. 
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not  tell  myself;  iind  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid;  yet  *tis  not  a 
maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips^ :  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  ^he 
is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath 
more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel,  —  which  is  much  in 
a  bare  christian.®  Here  is  the  cat-log  Ipidling  otd  a 
paper}  of  her  conditions.^  Imprimis,  1^  can  fetch  and 
carry.  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more;  nay,  a  horse 
cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry;  therefore  is  she  bettfjr 
dian  a  jade.  Item,  She  can  milk;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue 
in  a  maid  with  clean  hands.       " 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce,  what  news  with- 
your  mastership  ? 

Ijmn.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word : 
What  news  then  in  your  paper? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st. 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fye  on  thee,  joltrhead;  thou  canst  not  read^ 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee:  Tellmethis:  Whobegotthee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grand&ther, 

Laun.  0  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother^ :  this  proves,  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

7  — — /oTfAeAaMAoofgossps:]  GotftjM  not  only  signify  those  who 
answer  for  a  child  in  baptism,  but  the  tattling  women  who  attend 
lyings-in. 

s  _.a  bare  chrMan^  Launce  is  quibbling  on.  Bare  has  two 
senses ;  mere  and  naked.    This  is  used  here  hi  both. 

0 A^  conditions.]  Le.  qualities. 

'  1  — ^—  the  ionof  ^y  grandmother :]  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  mother  only  knows  the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  I  suppose 
Lanmee  infers,  diat  if  he  could  read,  he  must  have  read  this  well- 
known  observation.    Steevens. 
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Latm.  There;  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  !*'' 

Speed.  Imprimis^  She  can  milk* 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

SpeecL  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 

Laun*  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb^  -—  Blessing  of 
your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  sew. 

Laun,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock.  ^ 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour. 

Laun.  A  special  virtue;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
Washed  and  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues. 

Laun.  That* s  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues;  that, 
indeed,  know,  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  have  no 
names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  Justing,  in  respect 
of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Wdl,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  break- 
&st :  Kead  on. 

Speed,  item,  l^e  hath  a  sns)eet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 
#    Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 


9  _.  saint  Nicholas  he  tfy  speed/]  St.  Nicholas  presided  over 
scholars^  who  were  therefore  called  S^.  Nicholases  elerh.  That  this 
saint  presided  over  young  scholars,  may  be  gathered  from  JKnighl's 
Life  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  362,  for  by  the  statutes  of  Paul's  school  there 
inserted,  the  children  are  required  to  attend  divine  senrice.  at  the 
cathedral  on  his  anniversaiy.  The  legend  of  this  sunt  makes  him  to 
have  been  a  bishop,  while  he  was  a  boy. 

»  knii  him  a  stock.]  i.  e.  slocking. 
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Laun.  It's  no  matter  fot  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her 
talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  sUm  in  words. 

Loan,  O  villain  f,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices ! 
To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  virtue :  I  pray 
thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  ^le  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too;  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
c(annot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  ^e  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  S%^  is  curst. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor.^ 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Itan,  Sfte  is  too  liberal.^ 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot;  for  thafs  writ  down 
she  is  srlow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not;  for  that 
rU  keep  shut:  now  of  another  thing  she  may;  and 
that  I  cannot  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  haih  more  hair  than  wit^  and  more 
Jatdts  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Loan.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her :  she  was  mine,  and 
not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article :  Rehearse 
that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  haih  more  hair  than  wit,  ^  — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit^  —  it  may  be;  I'll  pro^.^ 
it :  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  % 
is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit^  is 
more  thaQ   the   wit;   for   the   greater  hid^  the  less. 
What's  next? 

t  **  villainy,'*  —  Malone. 

^  prmse  her  liquor, '\    i.  e.  often  shew  how  well  she  likes  it. 

*  — ^  She  is  too  liberal  J|  Liberal,  is  licentious  and  gross  in  language. 

•  —  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,]  An  old  English  proverb. 
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Speed.  —  And  moreJkuUs  than  hairs,  -— 

Laun.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed,  — And  more 'wealth  than/auks, 

Laun,  Why,  that  word  makes  the  &ults.  gracious :  "^ 
Well,  ril  have  her:  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impossible,  —  j 

S^eed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee,  — that  thy  master  ! 

stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate.  , 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee?  ay:  who  art  thou?  he  hath  staid 
for  a  better  man  than  diee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid  so 
long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

i^eed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner  ?  'pox  of  your 
love-letters !  [Eait. 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my  letter : 
An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into 
secrets  !  —  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correction. 

lEsit 


SCENE  II. 

The  samci.     A  Hoom  in  the  Duke'^  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio  ;    Proteus  behind. 

Dkke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love 
it  you. 

Now  Valentme  is  banish'd  from  her  sight 

Thu.  Since  hk  eidle  she  hath  despis'd  me  most,   • 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 


>  —  makes  thefavlU  gracious :]  Gracious^  in  old  language,  means 
graeefid. 
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Duke.  This  weak  imppess  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice  ® ;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  wortMess  Valentine  shall  be  forgot  — 
How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  Iwd. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thiidcs  not  so.  — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee^  . 

(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  eflSMrt 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do»  my  Iprd. 

Duke.  And  aJso,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  loid,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she.pers^vers  so. 
What  might  we  do»  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  su*  Thurio? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  felshood,  cowardice,  and  po(Mr  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,.but  she'll  think,  tliat  it  is  spoke  in  hate; 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it: 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance^,  be  spoken 
By  one^  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

»  Trenched  in  ice;']  Cut,  carved  in  ice.    From  trancher,  to  cut. 
9  —  wUh  cifwinutance;\  With  the  addition  of  8uch  incidental 
particulars  as  may  induce  belief.    Joiikson. 
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Pro.  And  duit,  my  lord,  I  s&all  be  lodi  to  do : 
"Us  an  ill  office  for  a  gmdemiai ; 
Especially,  against;  his  ^ery  firiend.^ 

Duke.  Where   your   gooA  word   cannot  advantage 
him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  hkn ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifieient^ 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prei^'d,  my  lord :  if  I  can  do  It, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  diq>raase^ 
1^  i^all  not  IcM^  continne  lo¥e  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  huve  from  Valentine^ 
It  follows  not  that  she  wfll  love  sir  Thmio. 

TTm.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love^  frcHn  him. 
Lest  it  ^nk}  imvel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  i^  on  me : 
Whidi  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind ; 
Because  we  biow,  on  Valentine's  repmt. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  vevialt  and  chai^  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  diail  you  have  access. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
Por  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  mehmehcdy, 
And,  for  yomr  friend's  sake^  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  h«r^,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  yomig  ValmlttK^  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro*  As  muph  as  lean  do,  I  will  effect :•*» 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  aire  not  sharp  enough ; 

>— AuveryyWtffirf.]  Ver^h  immediate, 

s  — .^«f  yM  iMwM  her  love^^  Afi  yoa  wiii4  off  her  love  ^rom 
him,  make  me  the  bottom  on  which  you  wind  it.  The  housewife's 
term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  bpdj,  is  a  bottom  of 

^,.^^^youmay  temper  AerJ  Mould  hffr,Jike  w^f^  .|p  whatever 
shape  you  please. 
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You  must  lay  lime  %  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows* 
•  Du&e.  Ay,  much  thef  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart : 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity  :* 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deepe  to  dance  on  j 
After  your  dire  lamenting  el^ies, 
Visit  by  night  your  ladjr's  chamber-window. 
With  some  sweet  concert :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  ®;  the  nighf  s  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her.  ^ 

Duke.^This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

7%fi.  And  tliy  advice  this  night  Til  put  in  practice : 
Therefor^  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort  ^  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  musick : 
I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke..  About  it,  gentlemen* 

4 /tuMf  J  That  is,  birdlime. 

t  "much  is  the"  —  Malokz. 

^  — -^  such  mt€gritif:\  Such  wiegrHy  may  aiean  «Qck  anibsr  and 
sincerity  as  would  be  i»aiijife«t^  hy  pnu^Miiig  4k»  4mc^Qm  ffiv^ 
in  the  four  preceding  lines.  Stbstbks.  But  Jklr.  Malone  thioks 
that  moh  integrity  reSm  only  to  somefeeUng  Une. 

6  Tune  a  dephring  dump;]  A  dump  was  tlie  andent  term  ibr  a 
mournful  elegy. 

7 tM  inherit  her.'\  To  inherit^  is,  by  our  author,  sometimes 

used,  as  in  this  imtaace,  tot  to  cbtmn  poflwoionof,  wkbotttw^  idea 
of  aomiriqg  hy  inheritmnee, 

8  To  sort  —  ]  L  e.  to  choose  out. 
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Pro.  We'll  wait-upon  your  grace,  tffl  aftrar  supper; 
And  afterward  determine,  oar  proceedings. 

Duke,  Even  now  about  it :  I  will  pardon  you.  ^ 

\Extunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  \.  —  A  Forest  near  Mantua. 

^nter  certain  Out-laws. 

1  Old,  F^ows,  stand  fast;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Emter  Valentink  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about 

you; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Vol.  My  friends,  — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace ;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we; 
For  he's  a  proper  man.  ^ 

Vol.  Hien  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
,  r^  To  Verona. 

l  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 

9  J  tM  pardon  you.]  I  will  excuse  you  from  waiting. 
1  ....»  a  proper  man.)  L  e.  a  welUooking  man ;  he  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  gentleman. 
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Fal.  From  Milaa. 

S  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourn'd  ther«  ? 
Fal.  Some  aixteenmontlis;  and  longer  might  havefitaid. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Old.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence? 
Fal.  I  was. 

2  Om^.  For  what  offence  ? 

Fal.  For  that  which  now  tonpeiits  me  to  rehearse : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  rep^snt; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Without  felse  vanta^  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so : 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  &ult  ?, 

Fal.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ?^ 

Fal.  My  youdiful  travel  therem  made  me  happy ; 
Or  else  I  often  had  beep  miserable. 

3  Otd.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friary  ? 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction.  \ 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him :  sirs,  a  word. ... 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  thpm  J 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 

Fal.  Peace,  vilkdn!  .      . 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take,  to? 
Fal.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

S  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  g^tlemen^ 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awfiil  men :  ^ 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished,  \ 
For  practising  to  steei  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

8 Robin  Uood^s/at/riar,]  Robin  IToorf  was  captain  of  a  band 

of  robbers,  and  was  much  inclined  to  rob  churchmen.  But  by  Robin 
Hood's/a«  friar,  Shakspeare  means  Friar  Tuck,  who  was'  confeMOr 
and  companion  to  this  noted  out-law.  / 

3 awful  men :]  Reverend,  worshipful,  such  as  mag^toiitesi  and 

other  principal  members  of  dvil  communities.    Jobnson. 

Dr.  Farmer  would  read — law/ul  men —  i.  e.  legalei  homines. 
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2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  n  gentleman, 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  ^  I  stabb'd  mito  the  heart 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  diese. 
But  to  the  purpose,  —  (for  we  cite  our  firalts. 
That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawless  lives,) 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautified 

With  goodly  shape;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist;  and  a  man  of  sudi  perfecticm, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality^  much  want;  -— 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parlejr  to  you : 
Are  yon  content  to  be  our  general? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

And  live,  as  we  do^  in  this  wilderness  ? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?   wilt  thou  be  oi  our  oon- 

s6rt?« 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all ; 
Wc^U  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruFd  by  thee, 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king* 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  tibou  diest 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

ofier'd. 
Vol.  I  take  your  o£Per,  and  will  live  witli  you; 
Provided  that  you  do  no.  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

9  Out.  Ne^  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices* 
Come^  go  with  us,  well  bring  thee  to  our  crews, 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  diy  ^spose* 

[EafeunL 


4  ^iom,  in  my  mood  J    Afooif  is  anger  or  resentment. 
-5  —  tn  mw  quality  --  ]  Our  qmUty  means  our  profession,  call- 
ings or  conditioii  of  Iif«. 
0  Our  company. 
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SCENE  11. 

Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Allready  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine^ 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer: 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  fisdshood  to  my  friend : 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  fidth  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips,^ 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love^ 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fiiwneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  musick  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Tku.  How  now,  sir  Proteus?  are  you  crept  before  us  ? 
Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.® 

Tku.  Ay,  but  I  hope^  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 
Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do;  or  eke  I  would  be  he^ce. 
Thu.  Whomt?  Silvia? 

7  —.-  sadden  ^ruywj    That  is,  hasty  passionate  rq>roaches  and 

scofi. 

«  ......  yf^  know,  that  love 

WiU  creep  m  tervice  wkere  it  mmmt  go.]    Kindness  will  creep 
where  it  cannot  gang,  is  a  Seottuk  proverb. 

t«Who?"    Malonb. 
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Pro*  Ay,  Silvia,"^-- for  your  sake. 
7%ti.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.     Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustUy  a  while. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance;  and  Julia  in  hojfs  clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest !  methinks  you're  ally- 
cholly ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jid.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come^  we'll  have  you  merry :  Pll  bring  yoa 
where  you  shall  hear  musick,  and  see  die  gentleman  diat 
you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jid.  That  will  be  musick.  {^Musick  pimp. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jid.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 


SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she^ 
Thai  all  our  sfwains  commend  her  ? 

Hob/9  Ji^fi  ^^  ^sprs^  is  she; 

The  he4xpens  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind^  as  she  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness^ 
Ixwe  doth  to  her  eyes  repair^ 

To  help  him  of  his  UrndHess; 
jtndf  being  help^dy  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing^ 

TTust  Silvia  is  excelling ; 
She  esBceh  eadi  meHci  thingy 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 
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Host.  How  now  ?  are^you  sadder  than  you  were  before? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  musick  likes  you  not« 

Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musiciatii  likes  me  nott 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

did.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jtd.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  falsfe,  that  he  grievies  ihy  v^ry 
heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jill.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a 
slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  musidc; 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  musick  ! 

Jtd.  Ay ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one! 
thing? 

Jtd.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on,  often 
resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  m<^  he 
loved  her  out  of  all  nick.  ^ 

Jtd.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to-morrow,  by 
his  ma&ter^s  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to 
his  lady. 

Jtd.  Peace !  stand  aside  ?  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you ;  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

TAu.  Where  meet  wis  ? 

PrOf  At  saint  Gregory's  well.     ' 

TAu.  Farewell.  ^Exeunt  Thurio  and  Musicians, 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  Aer  wind&w. 
Pro.  Madam,  good  even\to%your  ladyship. 

9  — r-  outof  dH  nickj  Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count.    Reckon- 
ings ar«  kept  upon  nicked  or  notched-  sticks  or  tallies. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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SiL  I  diaok  you  for  yowtmxmckf  g/mti&ama  i 
Who  is  thaty  that  spake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pute  heacf  $  tniib. 
You'd  quicldy  learn  to  know  him  by  bis.yoiee* 

SiL  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  getitle  lady,  and  your  servant 

iSf7.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours* 

SiL  You  have  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this,  — 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjured,  Mse,  disloyal  man ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  oonceitless, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery, 
That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  sw^r, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  diy  wrong^.  suit  i 
And  by  and  by  intrad  to  chide  myself 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  dkj  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

JUd.  *Twere  fidse,  if  I  should  speak  it; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried.  [Aside. 

SiL  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend^ 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth'd :  And  art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy. 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead.. 

SiL  And  so,  suppose,  am  I;  fin:  in  his  grave  . 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SiL  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her^s  thence; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine* 

Jid.  He  heard  not  that  [Aside. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdorate^ 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber; 
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TV>  that  I'll  spCM&,  to  iSxKt  ft  sigli  wi  wtepz 
For,  since  the  suUst^ace  of  your  perftet  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow; 
And  to  your  shadow  I  will  make  true  love. 

Jid.  U  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sur^  deceive  it, 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [^Aside. 

SU.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sk; 
But,  since  your  fidahood  shall  become  you  well  ^ 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  fidse  shi^pes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er-*iiight. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

{Exetmt¥KOVee^%  and  hiLriKy  from  above. 

Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  hallidem,  I  was  iiist  asleep. 

thd.  Pray  you,  where  lies  dir  Proteus? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house:  Trust  me,  I  think,  'tiit 
almost  day. 

Jul.  Not  so;  but  it  hath  beeni  die  longest  ni^t 
That  e'er  I  wiU;di'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.  ^    [Exeimi. 


SCENE  III. 
JTiesame. 

Enter  Eglamqur.    • 
J^/.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 

t  Buty  since  your  fidshood  lAoff  become  yoU  welt  — ]  Mr.  Malone 
thtnlLs  that  our  author  means,  however  licentious  the  expression,— 
But,  since  }F0ur  falshood  well  becomes,  or  is  well  suited  to,  ^e 
worshipping  of  shadows,  and  the  ado]nng  of  ftlse  sh^es.  send  to 
me  in  ^p  morning  for  my  picture,  &c.  Or,  in  other  words,  But,' 
nnce  the  worshiping  of  shadows  and  the  adoring  of  fiedse  shapes 
shall  well  become  tfou,  fphe  of  you  are,  send.  Sec 

« most  heainest]  This  use  of  the  double  superlative  is  fre^ 

^ent  in  our  author. 

M  2 
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Entreated  me  to  call^  iknd  know  her  mind ; 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  emfdoy  me  in.«-^ 
Madam,  madam! 

SiiviA  appears  above^  nt  her  ^ndofiv. 

Sii.  Who  calls? 

EgL  Your  servant)  and  your  friends 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

iSil.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 

EgL  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yoursdf. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose,  ^ 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SiL  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I.  swear,  I  do  not^) 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful  ^  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Hiurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  loved;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say,  ' 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity.  * 


9  — ^  ^our  ia(fysMp*6  impoge,]  Impote  is  injunction^  command,  A 
task  set  at  college,  in  consequence  of  a  fault,  is  still  called  an  impo' 
sUion.    A  tax  likewise  is  said  to  be  imposed. 

4  .*— remorseful,]  Semorseftd  is  "pi^M, 

b  _  Upon  whose  grave  ^ouvou/dst  pure  chastity.]  It  was  ccHnmon 
in  former  ages  for  widowers  and  widows  to  make  vows  of  chastky  in 
honour  of  their  deceased  wives  or  husbands.  In  Dugdale's  Jntiquf- 
tie*  of  Warwickshire,  page  1015,  there  is  the  form  of  a  conunission 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  taking  a  vow  of  chastity  made  by  a 
widow.  It  seems,  that  besides  observing  the  vow,  the  widow  was, 
for  life,  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  mourning  hid>it.  Some  such  disdoc- 
tioh  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  made  in  respect  of  male  votarists; 
and  ^orefore  this .  circumstance  might  inform  the  players  how  sir 
Eglamour  should  be  drest ;   and  m}l  account  for  Silvia's  haviiig 
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Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Vfilentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  fiither's  anger,  Eglatnour, 

But  think  upon  my  grie^  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues^ 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  iull  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands, 

7o  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me^ 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee^ 

Tliat  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

EgL  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances;^ 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd^ 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  ^  what  betideth  me 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  evening  coming. 

EgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL  At  friar  Patrick's  cell. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

EgL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship : 
Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SiL  Good-morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour.  lEa:eunt. 


chosen  h^  as  a  person  in  whom  she  could  confide  without  injury 
to  Jier  own  character.    Steevens. 

6 '.  grievances  ;  ]  Sorrows,  sorrowful  afibctions. 

7  Recking  at  little  — ]  To  reck,  is  to  care  for.  Chaocer  and 
Spenser  use  this  word  with  the  same  signification. 


M  5 
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SCEHE  IV. 
Tke 


Enter  Laukge,  xmih  Us  Dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him, 
look  you,  it  goes  hard:  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 
puppy;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three 
ar  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it !  I 
have  taught  him  —  even  as  one  would  say  precisely, 
Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog*  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him, 
as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from  my  master;  and  I 
came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  stq)s 
me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  capon's  1^.  O,  'tis 
a  foul  things  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself^  in  all 
compani^ !  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he, 
to  take  a  &ult  upon  me  that  lie  did,  I  think  verily  he 
had  been  hanged  for't ;  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffered 
for't :  you  shfdl  judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the 
company  of  three  or  four  gendeman-like  dogs,  under 
the  duke's  tablet  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the 
mark)  a  pissing  while  ^;  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him« 
Outmth  the  dog^  says  one;  What  cur  is  that  ?  says  an- 
other; Whip  him  cut^  says  a  third;  Hang  him  tq^  says 
the  duke.  I,  having  bem  acquainted  with  the  smell  be- 
fi»^  knew  it  was  Crab;  and  goes  me  to  the  fi^ow  that 
whips  the  dogs  ^ :  Friend^  quoth  I,  you  mean  to  ixAip  the 
dog?  Ay^  many^  do  /,  quoth  he.  You  do  him  the  more 
wrongs  quoth  I ;  ^twas  J  did  the  thing  you  wot  of.  He 
makes  me  no  m<Hre  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  cham- 

8  —..-  keep  himself — ]  i.  e.  restrain  himself. 
>    9  -— —  a  pianng  while ;]    A  proverbial  expressioD. 
]('  1  T%e  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs :]  This  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  the  office  of  an  usher  of  the  table. 
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ber.  ijbw  ifinany  teadtttrs  would  do  das  for  their  f  ser- 
vant? Nay,  rU  be  swarn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for 
puddings  h^  imAi  siiden,  otherwise  he  had  been  exe- 
cuted :  I  have  'Stood  -on  die  piUorj  for  geese  he  hath 
JaSmif  ofthierwise  he  had  suflfered  for't :  thou  think'st  not 
of  this  now !  —  Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served 
me,  when  I  todk  my  leave  of  madam  l^via;  did  not  I 
bid  theea^rinai'k  me,  and  :do  as  I  do?  When  did'st 
thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a 
gentlewoman's  &ifthingfde?  didst  thou  ever  see  me  do 
such  a  trick? 

Brtter  tPnofTBUs  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well^ 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jid.  In  what  jou  please;  —  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hopej  thou  wilt  —  How  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant  ?  [To  Laukce. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

JLaim.  Maryy,  she  says,  your  4og  was  a  cur ;  and 
tells  you,  ciu-rish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a  pre- 
sent 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

iMun.  No^  indeed,  she  did  not:  hei:e  have  I  brought 
him  back  agam. 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  o£Per  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  sir ;  the  other  squirrel^  was  stolen  from 
me  by  ^e  haofpamxifs  boys  in  the  market-place:  and 
then  I  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as 
,t^  of  youiis,  ^and  therefore  thcrgift  the  greater. 

if  -^Ids^erviBnti^'f— 4tfAi4iNE. 

«  — r'^ke  other  dqaanek,  fe;]  Launce  speaks  of  his  master's  pre- 
t«tot«sa:4y|BiBtttife  anmsl,  more  resemUing  a  tqmrrel  in  sue  tium 
a  dog, 

M  4 
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Pro.  Go,  get  diee  henoe,  and  find  my  doj^  again. 
Or  neW  retxim  again  into  my  sight. 
•A  way,  I  say :  Stay^  thou  to  vesi  me  here  ? 
A  slave»  thaf^  still  an  end^,  tarns  me  to  shame. 

[£nV  LAUifc& 
Sebftstmn,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youdi, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  bnsinesi^ 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  k>wt ;  - 
But,  chiefly,  for  diy  &ce,  and  thy  behaviour; 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  thouf,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  the^. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 
She  loved  me  well,  delivered  it  to  me.* 

Jiil.  It  seems,  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token  :* 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Pro.  Not  so ;  |  thmk,  she  lives. 

nJiil.  Alasl 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  should'st  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jid.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  loved  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Xis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 


•  — t-*  aa  endj  S^anend,  and  9901/  an  end,  arevidgar  exprcttiom^ 
md  i^efm  commonly,  gener^dly. 

t  **  know  thee/'  —  Malone. 

^  She  loved  me  welly  delwet^d  U  to  me,]  i.  e.  She  ivho  deUvered  it 
to  me,  loved  me  well.    Malone. 

»  It  seemsy  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token:]  Johniob,  tiot 
fecoUectiog  the  force  of  the  word  leave,  proposes  an  amendment  of 
this  passage,  which  is  unnecessary;  for,  in  the  language  of  tlie 
^ime,  to  leave,  means  to  part  with,  or  give  away. 
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Pro.  Well,  giv^  her  tbm  rm^9  and.  therewithal 
This  letter ;  —  that's  her  chamber,  -r*  Tell  my  lady» 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Yom:  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber^ 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

lEa^it  Proteits. 

Jid*  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  nn^sage  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  I  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs ; 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despis^  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ) 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me^ 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  ilow  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 
To  plead  for  that^  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  cany  that,  which  I  would  have  refused; 
To  praise  his  &ith,  which  I  would  have  disprais'd.^ 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master^ 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to.  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  amended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day  !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

SiL  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jid.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 
.    SiL  From  whom? 

Jid.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 


«  To  carry  thai,  whkk  I  would  have  refiu'd;]  The  sense  is,  to 
so  and  present  that  which  I  wish  not  to  be  accepted,  ^o  praise 
him  whom  I  wish  to  be  dispraised.    Johnsok. 
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SiL  O !  —  he  sends  yeo  far  afiietare  ? 

Jid.  Ay^  medam. 

SiL  Ursula,  faring  my  pietare  there. 

Go,  give  your  aaaster  this :  tdl  hhn  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  thaa  t^  ehackw. 

JitL  Madam,  ^ease  you  perase  this  letlen-*-^— 
Pardon  me^  madam;  I  have  uaadim'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  I  pray  thee,  let  me  loiok  on 'that -again. 

JiiL  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  paidoB«ie. 

SiL  There,  hold. 
•I  will  not  look  upon  your  master^-s  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  staffed  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new<^oun4  oaths;  which  he  wiU 4»Malc, 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jid.  Madam,  he  sends  yoinr  ladyship  tins^riAg. 

SiL  The  more  shame  for  him  ^t  he  sends  tt>me; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  depaxtwre : 
Though  his  feUe^ger  ha&f  profim'd  the  ring. 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  \^oi^. 

JuL  She  thanks  you. 

SiL  What  say'st  tkm,  ? 

Jid.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  know  her  ? 

Jid.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself : 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  seveiral  times. 

jSt7.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath forsoOkher. 

Jid.  I  think  she  doth,  and  thaf  s  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

SiL  Is  she  not  passing  &ir? 

Jid.  She  bath  b^w  ^lirer,  AUMJanitf  J;^ 

-t «  have"— MAtPNB. 
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When  jBhe  did  dunk  my  master  lov'd  her  ynH, 
She,  in  my  ju^gement^  was  as  £dr  as  yon; 
But  since  she  did  liegteet  her  looking-glass^ 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  avmy. 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  ciheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lilyvtincture  of  her  jace^ 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she?^ 

Jid*  About  my  stature:  for,  Ml  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageanls  «if  deU^xt  were  play'.d, 
Our  youth  got  me  tophy  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  tsimmfd  in  madam  Jiiiia's  gtnm^ 
Wldchaervied  me  as  iit,  by  all  men's  judgement. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  fi>r  me: 
Hierefore,  I  know  aba  is  about  my  hei^l;. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  w«q)  a^good,® 
For  I  did  play  A  lamenlaUe  part; 
Madam,  'twas  Axiadne,  fiassioniDg^ 
For  Theseus'  p^ury,  and  uiyiist  flight.; 
VS^ch  I  so  lively  Jictod  with  iny  tears. 
That  my  podr  mistms,  xosofwd  tixecewiihaij 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead, 
if  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

SiL  She  is  beholden  to  thee^  gentle  youdi !  — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left !  — 
I  weep  myseli^  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  i$  iny  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  diy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  loV'st  her. 
Farewell.  lExit  Silvia. 

Jid.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e^  you  know 
•her. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 

7  Mow  taU  was  ihef]  We  should  read— «  How  tall  w  she?"" 

8 weep  apgood,]  L  e.  in  good  earnest.    Twd  de  bou,  Fr. 

9 UvHu  Ariadne,  passioning  — ]  To  passion  is  used  as  a  verb^ 

l^  writers  contemporary  with  Shakspeare. 

*twas  Anadne,  passioning  •*-]  On  her  being  ^teserted  by 

Theseus  kr^be  night,  and  left  oh  ^e  island  of  Naxos. 
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I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold, 

Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  loVe  so  much»^ 

Alas,  how  lave  can  trifle  with  itself! 

Here  is  her  picture :  Let  me  see;  I  thinks 

If  I  had  such  a  lire,  this  &ce  of  mine 

Were  full  as  Ipvdiy  as  is  this  of  hers : 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little. 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much* 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow  i 

If  that  be  all  the  di&rence  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periw^.^ 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass^ }  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low%  and  mine's  as  high. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 

But  I  can  make  respecdve^  in  myself. 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up^ 

For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form. 

Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  adored ; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead.  ^ 

1  — ...  my  mistrew*  love  to  much.]  She  had  in  her  preceding 
speech  called  Julia  her  mutreu;  but  it  is  odd  enough  that  sjbe  should 
thus  describe  herself,  when  she  is  alone.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads -^ 
**  his  mistress;"  but  without  necessity.  Our  author  knew  that  his 
audience  considered  the  disguised  Julia  in  the  present  scene  as  a 
page  to  ProtttuSy  and  tlus,  I  beUeye,  and  the  love  of  antithesis,  pro- 
duced  the  expression.    Malone. 

<  ril  get  vie  iuch  a  coloured  periwig.]  It  should  be  remembered, 
tliat  felse  hau*  was  worn  by  the  ladies,  long  before  wigs  were  in 
fashion.    These  false  coTerings;  however,  were  called  j9mte;^«. 

»  Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass;]  So  Chaucer,  in  the  character  of 
his  Prioress : 

"  Ful  semely  hire  wimple  y-pinched  was; 
\  Hire  nose  tretis;  hire  eyfffi  grey  Of  g/ieu."       Theosald. 

4  «— «.  her  forehead's  low,]  A  high  forehead  was  in  our  author's 
time  accounted  a  feature  eminently  beautiful. 

5  _  respective—]  i.  e.  respectable. 

«  My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead.]  It  appears  from 
lience,  and  a  passage  in  Massinger,  that  the  word  statue  was  for* 
merly  used  to  express  a  portrait. 
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FU  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 

That  us'd  me  so;  or  else^  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  [£jr//. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  same.     An  Abbey. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

EgL  The  sun  b^ins  to  gild  the  western  sky; 
And  now,  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
Tliat  Silvia,  at  PatridL'si-  cdl,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  &il;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  sput  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia.  .     . 

See,  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening ! 

&7.  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  I^Iamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Elg.  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off: 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.^  lEjceuht. 

SCENE  II. 
754^  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Duke'^  Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 
7%«.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit?    ^ 

f  ««  friar  Patrick's"  —  Malone. 

7  — ^  sure  enough.]  Sure,  is  stSe,  out  of  dai^ger. 
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Pro.  Qy  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  dbe  uras; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Tlhf.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 

Pro.  No;  that  it  is  too  little. 

JTnu  ril  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 

Thu.  What  sajrs  she  to  my  face  ? 

Pro.  She  says,  it  is  a  fitir  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  fiu^  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  &ir ;  and  the  old  saying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes.^ 

Jul.  'Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  \^Aside. 

Thu.  How  Hkes  die  my  discourse? 

Pro.  HI,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

7%tt.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love,  and  peaee? 

Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

{Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that 

Jid.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

{Aside. 

ITiu.  What  says  she  to  my  buth  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  derived. 

Jul.  True;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fix>L  {Adde. 

J%u.  G>nsiders  she  my  possessions  ? 

Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jid.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.  [Aside. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  iease*^ 

Jid.  Here  comes  the  duke. 


s  Black  men  are  pearls,  &c.]  ^  A  black  man  |d  %  jewel  in  a  fiur 
woman's  eye,"  is  one  of  Ra/s  proverbial  sentences. 

0  7M  theyttrexmbylBaMe.]  BeciBiueT|iui!i]l's  folly  has  let  tbem 
on  disadvantageous  terms;  or,  because  they  are  let  to  others,  and  are 
not  in  his  own  dear  hands;  or,  by  Thurio's  pmeuioru,  he  himself 
understands  his  lands  and  estate.  But  Proteus  chooses  to  take  the 
word  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  signifying  hb  mental  endow 
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Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  how^  sir  Proteus?  how  now,  Tliurio? 
Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Tim.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then  she's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Va« 
lentine; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  trad;  ft>r  finat  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  peniiiiee  wandered  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  ^t  it  was  she ; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  M  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even;  and  there  she  was  not : 
These  likdtboods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  ndt  to  discourse^ 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upbii  the  rising  of  the  mountem«foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl,^ 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.^  [Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  thai  goes  with  her.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  fi^w,  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exit. 


mentt:  and  when  he  says  they  are  ottf  5y  hate,  he  means  thef  arend 
longer  enjoyed  by  their  master,  (who  is  a  fool,)  but  are  leased  out  to 
another. 

1   ^ —  a  peevish  gif/J  i.  e.  in  ancient  language,/oo^A. 
t  — «.  reckless  SUvia.]  i.  e.  careless,  heedless. 
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SCENE  III. 

Frontiers  of  Mdntua.     The  Forest. 

Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-laws. 

Out.  Come,  come; 
Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

3iU  A  thousatid  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away* 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

S  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us. 
But  Moyses,  imd  Valerius,  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood, 
There  is  our  captain :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled ; 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  pur  captain's  cave; 
Fear  not;  he  bears  an  h<»]ourabte  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

&7.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Vcd.  How  use  doth' breed  a  hsdiit  in  a  man  ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woodsy 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns^: 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.'' 

3  —  record  my  woes.l  To  record  anciently  signified  to  ting.  To 
record  is  a  term  still  used  by  bird-fanciers,  to  express  the  first  essays  of 
a  bird  in  singing. 
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O  thou  that  dost  mhabit  in  my  breast. 

Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 

Lest,  gro\dng  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 

And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was !  * 

Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia; 

Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forltmi  sWain !  — 

What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day? 

These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  hw, 

Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase :  ' 

They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 

To  keep  them  from  tmcivil  outrages. 

Withdraw  thee,  Valentine ;  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  aside.  ■ 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  a?id  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  pot  aught  your  servant  doth,) ' 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  wou*d  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed  *,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

VaL  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear  ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  [^Aside. 

Sil.  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro.  Unhappy,  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  caiiie^ 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

JuL  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence. 

Jijiside. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 


*  O  thou  that  dost  J  &c.]  It  is  hardly  possible  to  point  out  four 
lines  in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare^  more  remarkable  for  ease  and 
elegance.    Stjsevens. 

* wy  mecdj  i.  e.  rewards 

VOL.  I.  N 
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0  heaven  be  judge,  hoir  I  love  Valentinef 
Whose  life's  as  touler  to  me  as  my  aoul; 
And  ftdl  as  mucfa^  (for  more  theve  cannot  be,) 

1  do  detest  &lse  perjur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more* 

Pro.  What  dangerous  aoticm,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  cahn  look? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  lov^^and  still  approv'd,^ 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  bdov'd. 

Sil.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  beloVd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  fidth 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  fiiith  left  now,  unless  thou  hadst  two. 
And  that's  fiur  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  ! 

Pro,  In  love. 

Who  respects  fiiend  ? 

SU.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo. you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil.  O  heaven  1 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Vol.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  &8hion ! 

Pro.  Valentine ! 

Vol.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  fidth  or  love; 
(For  such  is  a  fiiend  now,)  treacherous  man! 
Thou  hast  b^^'d  my  hopes ;  naught  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me:  Now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  fHend  alive ;  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 

«  —  aiK^  «/itf  approv'dj  Approv*d,  is  fiit,  experienced. 
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Wlio  should  be  trusted  now,  when  on^'a  right  haodf 

Is  perjured  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus, 

I  iun  sorry^  I  must  neter  trust  thee  more. 

But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest^  :  O  dme,  most  curst  ( 

'Mobgsii  all  foes,  that  a  6riietid  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me.  -^ 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  heartji  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  Oflfente, 
I  tedder  it  here;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Vol.  Then  I  am  paid; 

And  once  again  I  do  recdve  thee  hon^t:  -^ 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd : 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd :  — 
Ajid,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free» 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.^ 

t  **  Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  own  right  haad^'-^ 

7  T%e  prwate  wwmdj  ftc.]  Deepest^  kigheU,  and  other  umilar 
words,  were  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  of  Sbiikq>eare*s  i^  as 
monosyllables.    Mr.  Malone  reads  moit  accurst^ 

•  AUihai  wot  mine  t»  Silria,  I giioe  Mee.]  This  passage  dther  hath 
been  much  sopfaisticatdd,  or  is  one  great  proof  that  die  main  pans 
of  this  pky  did  ilot  proceed  from  Shakspeares  fi>r  it  k  inqKMsiUe  he 
could  make  Valentine  act  and  speak  se  mueh  out  of  character,  or 
give  to  Silvia  so  unnatural  a  behaviour,  as  to  take  no  notice  of  this 
strange  concession,  if  it  had  been  made.    Hanmek. 

Valentine,  from  seeing  Sikia  in  the  company  of  Proteus,  might 
conceive  she  had  escaped  with  him  from  her  &ther*s  court,  tat  pur« 
poses  of  love,  though  she  eould  not  foresee  the  violence  wluch  his 
villainy  might  offer,  after  he  had  seduced  her  under  the  pretence  of 
an  honest  pastidn.  If  Valentine,  however,  be  supposed  to  hear  all 
thiat  pasM  between  them  in  this  scene,  I  am  afi^dl  have  only  to 
subseribe  to  the  opinions  of  my  predecessors.    Stxsvens. 

/gifw  ikee:]  Transfer  these  two  lines  to  the  end  of  Thurio'i 

speech  in  page  1S9 ;  and  all  is  right.  Why  then  should  Julia  faint? 
It  is  only  an  artifice,  seeing  Silvia  given  up  to  Valentine,  to  discover 
h^melf  to  Pro^ieus^  by  a  pretended  mistake  of  the  rings.  One  great 
fault  of  this  play  is  the  hastening  too  abruptly,  and  without  due 

N  2 
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JuL  Ome^  unhappy!  XFainU. 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Vol.  Why,  boy!  why,  wag!  hoW  now?  whm  isthe 
matter?.         »       ,  v 

Lookup;  speak. 

Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  chcurg^d  me 

To  deliver-a  ring  to  madEon  Silvia;^ 
Which,  out  of  ttTf  n^lect,  was  nev^  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  rhig,  boy? 

Jul.  Here 'tis:  ttnsisit 

[Gfiiws  a  rifig. 

Pro.  How  1  let  me  see : 
Why  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jtd.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mi^ook ; 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

iShaws  anoiher  ring. 

Pro.  But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring?  at  my  de- 
part, 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jid.  And  Julia  hersdf  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 
' '  Pro.'  How !  Julia ! 

*   Jtd.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths,  * 
^4  entertain'd  than  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ?^ 
O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush  ! 
Be  thou  ashamed,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 


preparation  to  the  denouement,  which  shews  that,  if  it  be  Shak- 
speare's  (which  I  cannot  douht,)  it  was  one  of  his  very  early  per- 
fbnnances.    3lacxston£. 

9  To  d^yer  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia;]  Surely  our  author  wrote  -* 
*'  IkHver  a  ring,"  &c.  A  Terse  so  rugged  as  that  in  the  text  must  be 
corrupted  by  the  players,  or  transcriber.  M&  Malone  anang^  the 
speech  as  prose, 
1  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths^  Gave  encour^;eineat, 
'^  phrase  in  archeiy. 
.  «  How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  deft  the  root  ?]  i.  p.  of  her  heart* 
^o;' allusion  to  cleaving  thepiniik  ardieiy. 
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Sach  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live^ 

In  a  disguise  of  love : 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 

Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  mindi^  [ 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  !  'tis  true ;  O  heaven ! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  sins : 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  fece,  but  I  may  spy  . 
More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Vol*  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ; 
'Twfere  pity  two  such  friends^should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 

Jul,  And  I  have  mine.f 

Enter  Out-laws,  with  Duke  and  Thubio. 

Out.  **  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  ! 

Vol.  Forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine  ! 

Tlku.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.  Thurio  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure'*  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milan  shall  not  behold  thee.*     Here  she  stands. 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch ;  — - 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love.  — 

s  --i»(^ shame  live —  ]  That  h,  if  it  be  cmy  thame  to  wear  a  tSs* 
gmte  far  the  purposes  of  love. 

f  **  And  I  mine."  — >  Malome. 

«  the  measure — ]  The  reach  of  jny  anger. 

»  Wlaa  shall  not  behold  thee,]  Mr.  Maloqe  and  other  editors  read 
— -  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.  But  from  every  circumstance,  the 
poet  rnuKt  have  intended, —  Milan,  thy  country,  shall  never  see  thee 
ogam:  thou  shall  never  live  to  go  back  thither. 

N  8 
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Thi.  Sir  Valendne^  I  care  not  for  her^  I; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not: 
I  daim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  diou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done,^ 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions.  — * 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress*  love. 
Know  then,  I'here  forget  all  former  griefs,^ 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  agiun.  -— 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivallM  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe,  —  sir  Valentine, 
^Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

VaL  I  thank  your  grace;   the  gift  hath   made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

FaL  These  banished  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  fuU  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevailed;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee; 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  knpw'st  their  deserts.     « 
Come,  let  us  go;  we  will  include  all  jars® 
With  triumphs^,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

<>  To  make  such  means  for  her  at  Ihou  hast  done,]  i.  e.  to  make 
such  interest  for,  to  take  such  disingenuous  pams  about  her. 

7 aU  former  griefs  J  Griefs  in  old  language  frequently  signified 

grievimces,  wrongs.    Malone. 

8  .—p.  include  all  jars  —  ]  1.  e.  shut  up,  or  eondude. 

t  With  triumpbsj  Triumphs  in  this  and  niany  other  passages  of 
Shakspeare,  rignify  masques  and  revels,  &c. 
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Vtd.  And,  fu;  we  walk  along^  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him;  he  blushes. 

Vol.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

FaL  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder,  what  hath  fortuned.  — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  oiur  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.     lE^petmt.^ 

1  In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, of  care  and  negligence.  The  versification  is  ofbn  exoeUent, 
the  allusions  are  learned  and  just;  but  the  author  conveys  his  heroes 
by  sea  fitMn  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  same  countiy  ;  he 
places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him, 
but  never  mentions  him  more ;  he  makes  Proteus,  after  an  interview 
with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture;  and  if  we  may  credit 
the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  hb  scenery  inextri- 
cable. The  reason  of  all  this  confusion  seems  to  be,  that  he  took 
his  story  from  a  novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  sometimes 
forsook,  sometimes  remembered,  and  sometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  I  have  little 
doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ?  This 
question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except  Titw  Af^ 
dronkut;  and  it  will  be  found  more  credible,  that  Shakspeare  might 
sometimes  dnk  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that  any  other  should 
rise  up  to  his  lowest.    Johnson. 

Johnson's  general  remarks  on  this  play  are  just,  except  that  part 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  for  makmg  Proteus 
say,  that  he  had  only  seen  the  picture  of  SQvia,  when  it  appears  that 
he  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  her.  lliis,  however,  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Shakspeare's,  but  a  mistake  of  Johnson's,  who  considers 
the  passage  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  the  author  in- 
tended it.  Sir  Proteus,  it  is  true,  had  seen  Silvia  for  a  few  moments ; 
but  though  he  could  form  from  thence  some  idea  of  h^  person,  he 
was  still  unacquainted  with  her  temper,  manners,  and  the  qualities  of 
her  mind.  He  therefore  considers  himself  as  having  seen  her  picture 
only.  •»  The  thought  is  just^  and  elegantly  expressed.    M.  Mason. 
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A  fsw  of  the  inddaits  in  this  comedy  niight  have  been  takeli 
from  an  old  tranalation  of  H  Feewnme  by  Giovanni  Fiorentino.  I 
hare  btely  met  with  the  same  story  in  a  very  contemptible  per- 
formanccy  intitled.  The  forhmaie^  the  deceived^  and  the  unfortuttote 
Lovers,  Of  this  book,  as  I  am  told,  there  are  several  impressions ; 
but  that  in  which  I  read  it  was  published  in  1693,  quarto.  A  some- 
what similar  stoiy  occurs  in  PiacevoU  NotH  ifi  Straparola,  Nott.  4". 
Fav.  4\ 

This  comedy  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Jan.  18,  1601, 
by  John  Busby.    Steevens. 

This  pby  should  be  read  between  JT.  Henry  IV.  and  JT.  Hemy  F* 
in  Johnson's  opinion.  But  Mr.  Malone  says,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
read  between  2^  First  and  The  Second  Part  of  Xmg  Henry  IV. 
in  the  latter  of  which  young  Hemy  becomes  king.  In  the  last  act, 
J'alstaffsays: 

**  Heme  the  hunter,  quoth  you?  am  I  a  ghost? 

^  'Sblood,  the  fairies  bath  made  a  ghost  of  me. 

**  What,  hunting  at  this  time  of  night ! 

*  rie  lay  my  life  the  mad  prince  of  Wales 

'^  Is  stealing  his  father's  dc»re." 
and  in  this  play,  as  it  now  appears,  Mr.  Page  discountenances  the 
addresses  of  Fenton  to  his  daughter,  because  ^  he  keeps  company 
with  the  vnid  prince,  and  with  Pbins." 

7^  Fithiv^(^s  Tale  of  Brmnford  in  Westward  fob  Smelts,  a 
book  which  l^iakspeare  seems  to  have  read,  (having  borrowed  from 
it  a  part  of  the  fiible  of  Cymbeline,)  probably  led  him  to  lay  the 
scene  of  FalstafTs  love  adventures  at  Windsor.  It  b^n^  thus :  ^  In 
Windsor  not  long  agoe  dwelt  a  sumpterman,  who  had  to  wife  a  veiy 
fiiire  but  wanton  creature,  over  whom,  not  without  cause,  he  was 
something  jMt/bttf;  yet  had  he  never  any  proof  of  her  inconstancy." 
Malone. 

The  adventures  of  Faktaff  in  this  play  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  story  of  The  Lovers  of  Pisa,  in  an  old'piece,  called  Tar- 
leton's  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie.  Mr.  Warton  observes,  in  a  note 
to  the  last  Oieford  edition,  that  the  play  was  probably  not  written 
as  we  now  have  it,  before  1607,  at  the  earliest.  I  agree  with  my 
veiy  ingenious  friend  in  this  supposition,  but  yet  the  argument  here 
produced  for  it  may  not  be  conclusive.  Sender  observes  to  master 
Page,  that  his  greyhound  was  out-run  at  Cotsale  [Ct^swM'HiUs  in 
Gloucestershire/]  and  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  that  the  games  established 
there  by  captain  I}over  in  the  beginning  of  JT.  Jameses  rdgn,  are 
alluded  to.  But,  periu^M,  though  the  captain  be  celebrated  in  the 
AwnaUa  Dubrensia  as  the  founder  of  them,  he  might  be  the  revioer 
only,  or  some  way  contribute  to  make  them  more  fiimous;  for  in 
TheSecondPart  of  Henry  IV.  1600,  Justice  Shallow  reckons  amoQg 
tl^  Swinge-hucklers,  **  Will  Squeefe^  a  Cotsoleman.** 
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In  tUe  first  editioD  of  the  imperfect  play,  Sir  Hugh  Bvam  h  csXLed 
on  the  title-page,  the  Welch  Kmghi;  and  yet  there  are  some  persons 
who  still  affect  to  believe,  that  all  our  author's  plays  were  originally 
poMiflhed  by  hmtelf,   Fauceb. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  wdl  pleased  ^nth  the  admirable  character 
of  Falstaff  in  The  Two ParU  of  Henry  IV.  that^  as  Mr.Rowe  in- 
forms us,  she  ocMumanded  Shakspeare  to  continue  it  for  one  play 
more,  and  show  him  in  love.  To  this  command  we  owe  The  Merry 
Wwew  of  WMiori  which,  Mr.Gildon  says,  [Remarki  on  Shaks- 
peare*s  Plays,  8vo.  1710J  he  was  very  wdl  assured  our  author 
finished  in  a  fortnight.  He  quotes  no  authority.  The  drcumstanoe 
was  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dennis.  **  This  comedy,"  says  he,  in  his 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  Comieal  GMnU  (an  alteration  of  the  pre- 
sent play,)  1702,  **  was  written  at  her  [Queen  Elizabeth's]  command, 
and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she 
commanded  it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  dayt ;  and  was  afterwards,  as 
tradition  tells  us,  veiy  well  pleued  at  the  rcpresemation.''  The  in- 
formation, it  is  probfd>le,  came  orig^)aUy  frmn  Prydei^  who  from  his 
intimacy  with  gSr  William  Davenant,  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing many  pi^culars  concerning  our  author. 

At  what  period  Shakq)eare  new-modelled  T%«  Merry  Wivei  of 
Wmdtor  is  unknown.    I  believe  it  was  enlarged  in  1609.    MkLONE. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  first  e<fition  of  The  Merry 
Wwet  of  Windsor,  in  its  present  state,  is  in  the  valuable  fc^ip^ 
printed  1623,  from  whence  the  quarto  of  the  same  play,  dated  1630, 
was  evidendy  copied.  The  two  earlier  quartos,  1602,  and  1619> 
only  exhibit  this  comedy  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  are  so 
far  curious  as  they  contain  Shak^are^s  first  conceptions  in  fonning 
a  drama,  which  is  the  most  complete  specimen  of  his  comick  powers. 

T.Wa»ton. 
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PERSONS  REPitESENtEIh 

Sir  John  Falstaff* 

Fjsnton* 

Shallow,  a  ccuntry  Justice. 

Slender,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

XrSoE    l^w^Gfi^'^^^^"^*^*^"^  Windsor. 

William  Page,  a  Bqy^  San  to  Mr.  Page. 

^  Hugh  Etans,  a  Welch  Parson. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  Ph/sidan. 

Host  ^  the  Garter  Inn. 

BardolpH)  1 

PifiPTOi^       \  FdUcnoers  of  Falsta£ 

NYif,  3 

RoBiNj  Page  to  Falstaff. 

Simple,  Servant  to  Slender. 

Rugby,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrt.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Anne  Page,  her  Daughter^  in  love  mth  Fentoh. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  8^c. 

SCENEf  Windsor  ;  and  the  Parts  advent. 
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MERRY    WIVES 

OF 

WINDSOR. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I.— Windsor.     Before  Page'^  House.  . 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hug^h 
Evans. 

ShalUm. 
Sir  Hugh^   persuade  me  not;.  I  will  make  a  star- 
chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir  John  Fal- 
stafis,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 
Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 

CGTdm* 

SkaL  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust^orum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorvm  too ;  and  a  gentleman  bom, 

1  SSr^Ti^AJ  Thb  is  the  first,  of  sundry  instances  in  our  poet, 
wherea  jMwof}  is  called  jtr.  Anciently  it  was  the  common  des^na- 
tion  both  of  one  in  holy  orders  and  a  luiight.  Sk  is  the  designation 
of  a  bachdor  of  arts  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  { 
but  is  th^e  always  annexed  to  the  surname :  —  Sir  Evansy  &c.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  this,  all  the  inferior  dergy  in  England 
were  distinguished  by  this  title  affixed  to  their  christian  names  for 
many  ceBturies.  Hence  our  author's  Skr  HugfaJn^e  present  playi-— 
Sir  Topas  in  Twelfth  Night,  Sir  Oliver  m  As  You  Like  It,  &c. 
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190  MERRY  WIVES  Act  I. 

master  parson;  who  writes  himself  arm^ero^ s  in  any 
bill^  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  amUgero. 

Skal.  Ay,  that  we  dd;  and  hav<&  done  ally  time  these 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  d<Hie't ; 
and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may:  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat 

Shal.  It  is  an  ddi^oat. 

Eva.  Tlie  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat 
well;  it  agrees  well,  passant:  it  b  a  fiuniliar  beast  to 
man,  and  signifies  —  love* 

Skal.  Tlie  luce  is  the  fi'esh  fish;  the  salt  fish  is  an 
oldcoat^ 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz? 

Skal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 

Shal.  Not  a  whit 

Eoa.  Yes,  py'r-lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coa^ 
there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself  in  my  simple  con- 
jectures :  but  this  is  all  one :  If  sir  John  Falsta£r  have 
committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compromises  between  you. 

Skal.  Hie  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot  ^ 

Eoa.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot;  there  is 
no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  council,  look  you,  ^hall  de- 

*  — ^  who  writes  Uimelf  annigero ;]  Slender  had  seen  the  jus- 
tice's attestations,  ugned  ^  — jurat'  coram  me,  Roberto  Shallow, 
tanmgero^ 

9  T^/ifcew  Afresh  fish;  Me  salt  fish  w m  oA/ coo^.]  Our  author 
her«i  alludes  to  the  arms  of  sur  Thomas  Lucy,  who  Is  sud  to  have 
prosecuted  him  in  the  younger  part  of  has  life  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  be  pointed  at  under  the  character  of  jnstioe 
l^aUow.  The  text,  however,  has  been  so  oomipted,  that  the  pas« 
sage,  as  it  stands  at  presmit,  seems  inexpiiadile. 

«  The  council  shail  hear  U;  it  it  a  riot.}  By  the  eouncU  is  only 
meant  the  court  of  star-chamber,  composed  chiefly  of  the  kiiig's 
council  sitting  mcttm^««0A0ltf,  which  took  cognisance  of  atrodoas 
riots. 
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SfesNA  L  OF  WINDSOR.  I9li 

sire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot;  take 
your  vizaments  in  that^ 

Shal.  Ha!  o'my  life,  if  I  were  young  againt  the  sword 
should  end  it 

Mva^  It  i.s  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end  it: 
and  there  is  also  another  device  in  iny  prain,  which,, 
peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it :  There  is 
Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master  Oeorge  Page, 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Sh».  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair,  and 
speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as  just  as 
you  will  desire;  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire,  upon  his  death V 
bed,  (Oot  deliver  to  a  jo}^  resurrections ! )  give,  when 
she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old :  it  were  a 
good  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and 
desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abraham,  and  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound? 

Boa.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

«S%a/.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has  good 
^fts. 

Eoa.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is  good 
gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page :  Is  FalstaiF 
there? 

Eoa.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as  I 
do  despise  one  that  is  fitlse;  or,  as  I  despise  one  that  is 
not  true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech 
you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door 
[knocks}  for  master  Page.  What,  hoa !  Got  pless  your 
house  here ! 

9  «..-.  yotir  vizaments  t»  that.]  Advisement,  an  obsolete  word. 
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192  MERItY  WIVES  :ActI. 

Enter  Pagsu 

Page.  Who's  th«*e? 

JBca.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  fiiend,  and 
justice  Shallow:  and  here  young  niast;er  Slender;  that 
peradvenlures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters  grow 
to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I  thank 
you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you;  Much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison 
better;  it  was  ill  kilPd:  —  How  doth  good  mistress 
Page? — and  I  love  youf  always  with  my  heart,  la; 
with  my  heart 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no^  I  do. 

Page.  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir  ?  I  heard 
say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsale.* 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not;  — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault: — 'Us  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  Can  there 
be  morp  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir  John  Fal- 
staffhere? 

,  Page.  Sir,  he  is  within;   and  I  w;oul4  I  cquld  do  a 
good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrohg'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  be  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it 

f  "thank you*'  —  Malone. 

6  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I  heard  say y  he  was  outrun 
otCotsale.]  CoUwold  in  Gloucestershire,  where  there  was  an  annual 
celebration  of  games,  consisting  of  rund  sports  and  exercises. 
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Scene  L  OF  WINDSOfl.  19S 

ShaL  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed;  is  not  that 
so,  master  Page?  He  hath  wrong'd  me;  indeed,  he 
hath;  —  at  a  word  he  hath;  — believe  me;  Robert  l^ial- 
low,  esquire,  saith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John   Falstafp,   Bardolph,  Nym,  and 
Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  king? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

FdL  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

ShdL  Tut,  a  pin  I  this  shall  be  answePd. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight;  —  I  have  done  all  this : 
—  That  is  now  answer'd. 

Shed.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in  coun- 
sel :  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. . 

Eva.  Pauca  verboy  sir  John,  goot  worts, 

FaL  Good  worts  I  good  cabbage.  ^ —  Slender,  I  broke 
your  head;  What  matter  have  you  against  me? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you;  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals^,  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the 
tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked  my 
pocket. 

BarcL  You  Banbury  cheese  !  ® 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

PisL  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ?  ' 

0  Good  worts !  good  cabbage,]  Worti  was  the  ancient  name  of  all 
the  cabbage  kmd. 

7  —  coney-catchmg  ratcait,]  A  coney*cat^er  was.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  a  common  name  for  a  cheat  or  a  sharper. 

s  You  Banbury  cheeteJ]  You  are  like  a  Banbuiy  cheese^— no- 
thing but  paring. 

0  How  now,  Mephostophihis  ?]  This  is  the  name  of  a  spirit  or 
familiar,  in  the  old  story  book  o£  Sir  John  Fauitui. 

VOL.  r.  o 
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194  MERRY  WIVES  Act  L 

Slen.  Aji  it  is  no  matter. 

Nj/m.  Slice,  I  say!  pattca^  pauca ;  slice!  that's  my 
humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ?  —  can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva.  Peace :  I  pray  you  I  Now  let  us  understand : 
There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter^  as  I  understand: 
that  is  —  master  Page,j&&//c^,  master  Page;  and  there 
is  myself,  Jidelicet^  myself  j  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly 
and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Pc^e.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them.' 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  note- 
book ;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the  cause,  with' 
as  great  disclreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol,— 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  with  his  tam  I  what  phrase  is  this,  He 
hears  with  ear  ?    Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I  might 
never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else,)  of 
seven  grgats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel- 
boards  ^,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece 
of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol  ? 

I  ... 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 
.  Pist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  !  • —  Sir  John  and 
master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo :  ^ 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  ®  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest 
Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

1  Edward  shovel-boards,]  were  the  shillings  of  Edward  VI.; 

the  game  of  shovel-board,  or  shuffle-board,  was  played  with  them  in 
Shadwell's  time. 

«  /  comhat  challenge  qf  ihit  latten  bilbo  :]  A  latten  bilbo  means,  I 
believe,  no  more  than  a  blade  as  tkm  as  a  lath  —  a  vice*s  dagger. 

StEEVENS: 

3  ..—  labras '^]  i.  e,  \ipi< 
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Nym.  Be  avised^  sir,  and  pass  good  humours :  I  will 
say,  marry,  trap  *,  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook^s 
humour  ^  on  me :  that  is  the  very  note  of  it 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  &ce  had  it :  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made 
me  drunk,  yet  I  am  Hot  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John  ?  ^ 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say^  the  gentleman  had 
drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is  ! 

Bard.  And  being  &p  '^,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd ; 
and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires.  ^ 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too;  but  'tis  no 
matter :  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in 
honest,  civO,  godly  company,  for  this  trick :  if  I  be 
drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  Grod, 
and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it 

ErUer  Mispress  Anne  Page  mth  Wine;  Mistress  Ford 
and  Mistress  ViLonfMcmng. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  >ee'll  drink 
within^  {Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven  I  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 
Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 


^  faarty,trapy]  When  a  man  iwas  caught  in  his  own  strata- 
gem, I  suppose  the  exclamation  of  insult  was  —  marty,  trap  / 

Johnson 

^  -*—  nuthook'f  hunumr  — '\  i.  e.  tfycu  toy  lama  thief, 

0  — —  Scarlet  and  Johnf]  The  names  of  two  of  Robin  Hood's 
companions ;  but  the  humour  consists  in  the  allusion  to  Bardolph's 
red/ace, 

f  And  Being  fi^J  i.  e.  drunk. 

•  — »  cofftr^f.]  ie.  *  and  so  in  the  end  he  reel'd  about  with  a 
circuitous  motion,  like  a  horse,  paumg  a  carier** 

O  2 
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Fal.  Idistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met :  by  yoar  leave,  good  mistress.  \Jcissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,    bid    these  gentlemen    welcome:         ■ 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner ;  come, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 
\JE^eunt  all  but  Shal.  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book 
of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here :  —  ® 

EiUer  Simple. 

How  now,  Simple!  Where  have  you  been?  I  must 
wait  on  myself  must  I?  You  have  not  The  Bock  (if 
Siddles  ^  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim,  Book  of  Biddies !  why,  did  not  you  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas  ?^ 

ShaL  Come,  coz;  come,  coz;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
wx)rd  with  you,  coz ;  marry,  this,  coz ;  There  is,  as 
'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  sir 
Hugh  here ;  — Do  you  understand  me? 

Sen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable;  if  it  be 
so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

SfiaL  Nay,'  but  understand  me. 

Sen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Boa.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender:  I  will 
description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Sen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says :  I 


«  — —  my  book  of  Soi^  and  Sonnets  here:]  **  Sof^s  and  Son" 
nettesy  \mtten  by  the  Right  HonouraUe  Lord  Henry  Howard,  la& 
Earle  of  Surrey,  and  others.*'  Slender  laments  that  he  has  not  this 
fashionable  book  about  him,  supposing  it  might  have  assisted' him  in 
paying  his  addresses  to  Anne  Page,  i  Mxr^NE. 

1  The  Book  of  Riddles — ]  This  appears  to  have  been  a  po- 
pular book,  and  is  enumerated  with  others  in  The  English  CottrHer, 
and  Country  Gentleman, 

s  « —  «po»  Atihailowmas  last,  /r  fortnight  afore  Mkhtielmasf]  An 
intended  blunder  of  Shakspeare^s. 
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pray  you,   pardon  me;   he's  a  justice  of  peace  in'  his 
country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Efoa.  But  this  is  not  the  question;  the  question  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 

ShaL  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir; 

Eoa.  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress 
Anne  Page* 

Sen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her,  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ;  for 
divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
mouth;  —  Therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your 
good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

SiaL  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir,  —  I  will  do,  as  it  shall  become  one 
that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  hen 

Shal.  That  you  must :  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz; 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  Can  you  love  the 
maid? 

Slen.  \  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request;  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may 
decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are  mar- 
ried, and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another :  I 
hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt:  but 
if  you  say,  many  her^  I  will  marry  her,  that  I  am  freely 
dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eoa.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save,  the  faul' 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  resolutely ;  —  his  meaning  is  good. 

o  3 
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ShaL  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la* 

Be-enter  Ann^b  Page. 

Skal.  Here  comes  &ir  mistress  Anne :  — •  Would  I 
were  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne  f 

Anne.  Tbe  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company. 

Shal»  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eoa.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the 
grace.  {Exeunt  Shaixow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir  ? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily;  I  am  very 
well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth.  Go, 
sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my 
cousin  Shallow :  [Exit  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace 
sometime  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a  man :  — 
I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be 
dead :  But  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentle- 
man bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they 
will  not  sit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  r&ith,  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you ;  I  bruised 
my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger 
with  a  master  of  fenced  three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stew- 
ed prunes^ ;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell 

» a  master  of  fence,]  Matter  of  defence^  on  this  occasion, 

does  not  simply  mean  a  professor  of  the  art  of  fendng,  but  a  per- 
son who  had  taken  his  nuuter^i  degree  in  it ;  in  this  art  there  were 
three  degrees,  viz.  a  matter\  a  provost's,  and  a  scholar's. 

*  —  three  veneys /or  a  dith,  &c.]   i,  c.  three  venuet,  French. 
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6(  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark-  so?  be 
there  bears  i'the  town. 

Jnne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quar- 
rel at  it,  as  any  man  in  England :  —  You  are  a&aid,  if 
you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne,  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Sle7h  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have  seen 
Sackerson^  loose,  twenty  times;  and  have  taken  him 
by  the  chain :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so 
cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pass'd^:  — but  women, 
indeed,  cannot  abide  'em;  they  are  very  ill  favoured 
rough  things. 

Ee-enter  Page. 

,  Page,  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,-  come ;  we  stay 
for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing,  t  thank  you,  sir. 

Page,  By  cock  and  pye^,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir: 
come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page,  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen,  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne,  Not  I,  sir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  ^rst;  truly,  la :  I  will  not 
do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne,  I  pray  you,  sir. 


Three  different  set-to's^  bouts,  (or  kUs,  as  Mr.  IVf alone,  perhaps  more 
properly,  explains  the  word,)  a  technical  term.  Slender  means  to 
say,  that  the  wager  for  which  he  played  was  .a  dish  of  stewed  prunes, 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  him  who  received  three  hits. 

b  ._^  Saekerson, — ]  Sackerson,  or  Sacarson,  was  the  name  of  a 
bear  that  was  exhibited,  in  our  author's  time,  at  Paris-Garden  in 
Southwark. 

6  ^-«-  that  it  pass'd :}  i.  e.  all  expression. 

7  Bff  code  and  pye,]  This  was  a  very  popular  acQuration,. and 
occurs  in  many  of  our  dd  dramatic  pieces. 

O  4 
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SUth  m  rather  be  unmannerly,   than  troublesoine ; 
you  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  11. 
T^e  same.  s-V 

Enter  Sir  Huoh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  doctor  Caius'  house, 
which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one  mistress  Quickly, 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry-nurse, 
or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his 
wringer. 

Sinq).  Well,  sir. 

Eoa.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet : give  her  this  letter ; 

for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require 
her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne 
Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone ;  I  will  make  an  end  of  my 
dinner;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.       lExeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
and  Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 
Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?'  I^eak sdudarly, 
and  wisely. 

7 nu/  bully-rook?]  The  spelling  of  this  word  is  oom^ted, 

and  thereby  its  primitire  meaning  is  lost.  The  latter  part  of  this 
impound  title  is  taken  from  the  rooks  at  the  game  of  diess. 

SXEEVXHS. 
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F^d.  Truly)  mine  host*!  I  must  turn  Qway  some  of  my 
followers. 

Host.  Discard,  buUy  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them 
wag;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a-week* 

HasL  Thou'rtan  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar^  and  Phee- 
zar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall 
tap :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector  ? 

Fal^  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow :  Let  me  see  thee 
froth,  and  lime^ :  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow.     lExtt  Host. 

FaL  Bardolph,  follow  him :  a  tapster  is  a  good  trade: 
an  old  doak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered  serving- 
man,  a  fresh  tapster :  Go;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  Ufe  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will  thrive. 

[£r«f.  Bard. 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  ^  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink:  Is  not  the  humour 
conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroick,  aiul  there's  the 
humour  of  it.  . 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box;  his 
thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an  unddlAil 
singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

ifym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest. 

Fist.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  fdi ;  a  fico  for 
the  phrase  P 

FaL  Well)  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue^ 

•  — jr«»flr,]    Keysar  for  Oetar, 

»  —  JLtf*  me  tee  thee  froth,  and  lime  :J  Frothing  beer  and  Uming 
sack,  ^ere  trieks  practised  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  The  first  was 
done  by  putting  soap  into  the  bottom  of  the  tankard  when  they  drew 
the  beer ;  the  other  by  mixing  time  with  the  sack  (i.  e.  sherry)  to 
make  it  sparkle  in  the  glass. 

1  Obate  Gongarian  wighty8cc,'\  A  cant  term  in  old  bombast  plays. 
'-^^  a  ^co  for  the  phrase  f\  i.e.  a^  for  it. 
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Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  coney-cateh ;  I  must 
shift 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Pist»  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

FaL  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

Fist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol ;  Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yards  about:  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste;  I  am 
about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's 
wife ;  I  spy  entertainment  in  her ;  she  discourses,  she 
carves',  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation:  I  can  construe 
the  action  of  her  fiuniliar  style;  and  the  hardest  voice 
of  her  behaviour,  to  be  English'd  rightly,  is,  I  am  sir 
John  Falst^s. 

Fist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her 
well ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep'* :  Will  that  humour  pass  ? 

FaL  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her 
husband's  purse ;  she  hath  legions  of  angels. 

Fist.  As  many  devils  entertain^;  and,  Toher^  boy^ 
say  I. 

Nynu  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good:  humour  me  the 
angels. 

•  FaL  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her:  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too»  examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads^  i 
sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foo^  some- 
times my  portly  belly. 


9 «A«.  carves,]  It  should  be  remembered,  that  ancieiitly  the 

young  of  both  sexes  were  instructed  in  carvings  as  a.  necessary  ac- 
complishment. 

«  7%e  anchor  it  deep  :]  Perhaps  we  may  read— M«  author  it  deep 

ft  Am  mm^  devils  entertsani]  i.  e.  do  you  retain  in  your  gervice.  as 
many  devils  as  she  has  angels. 

0 eyliadi :]  Perhaps  we  should  write  enUadet,  French. 
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Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  sUne. 

NifM.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour* 
~  Fal.  O)  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such 
a  greedy  intention^,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem 
to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass !  Here's  another 
letter  to  her:  she  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a  region 
in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be  cheater  to 
them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me^ ;  they 
shall  be  my  Elast  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to 
them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ; 
and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we 
will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour:  here,  take  the 
humour  letter;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 

FaL  Hold,  sirrah,  [to  Rob.]  bear  you  these  letters 
tightly;^ 
Sul  like  my  pinnace  ^  to  these  golden  shores.  — 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack  ! 
FalstafT  will  learn  die  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself,  and  skirted  page. 

[Exeimt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  !  for  gourde  and  fill- 
lam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  b^;uile  the  rich  and  poor  i^ 


7  - —  intewtion^  i.  e.  eagerness  of  desire. 

^  IwUlbe  cheater  to  them  bothy  &c.]  By  this  u  meant  etcheatour, 
an  officer  in  the  exchequer. 

9 bear  you  theee  letten  lightly ;]  i.  e.  cleverly,  adroitly. 

I )Ky  pinnace — ]  A  pinnace  seems  anciently  to  have  signi^ 

fied  a  small  vessel,  or  sloop  attending  on  a  larger.  A  pinmce  now, 
is  a  small  vessel  with  a  square  stem,  having  sails  and  oars,  and  carry- 
ing three  masts;  chiefly  lued  as  a  sixw^  for  inteUigence,and  for  binding 
of  men. 

«  ......  ybr  gourd,  tmd  fuUam  holdt. 

And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor  ;]    Gourds  were  pro- 
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Tester  I'll  ha](re  in  pouch,  when  thou  shdlt  Ui^   . 
Base  Phrygian  Turk  ! 

Nym.  I  have  operations,  in  my  head»  which  be  hu- 
mours of  revenge. 

Pist*  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nt/m'  By  welkin,  and  her  star  ! 

Pt^^  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I  : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold, 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vil^ 

His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his,  soft  couch  defile. 

Ni/m»  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense 
Page  ^  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yel- 
lowness %  for  the  revolt  of  mien  ^  is  dangerous :  that  is 
my  true  humour. 

Ptst.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents:  I  second 
thee;  troop  on*  -  lEaeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 
A  Boom  in  Dr.  Caius*5  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What;  Jcdm  Rugby !  — I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master 
Doctor  Caius,  coining:  y£  be  do,  i'faith,  and  find  any 


bably  dice  in  which  a  secret  cavity  had  been  made ;  fvUpmi^  those 
which  had  been  loaded  with  a  small  bit  of  lead,  which,  being  chiefly 
made  at  FHdhamyyvexe  thence  called  "  high  and  low  JFWfarof*."   The 
high  FuUtami  were  the  numbers;  4, 5,  and  6. 
J  wi^  incense  Page,  &c.]  i.  e.  instigate. 

*  yellowness,]  Yellowness  nysB^ousy, 

'  *  —  the  revoH  of  mien — ]  i.  e.  change  ofcmmtenance^ 
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body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's 
patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Bug.  I'll  go  watch.  lExit  Rugby- 

Quick.  Go;  aud  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea»coal  fire.^  An 
honest,  willing,  kind  feflow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come 
in  house  withal;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor 
no  breed-bate  ^ :  his  worst  feult  is,  that  he  is  given  to 
prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way ;  but  nobody 
but  has  his  fault; — but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Smple, 
you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  Bke  a 
glover's  paring  knife  ?  ' ' 

Sim.  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face®,  with 
a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-coloured  beard.^ 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  mail,  is  he  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands, 
as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hath  fought 
with  a  waiTener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ?  —  O,  I  should  remember  him; 
Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  strut  in 
his  gait? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Ann  Page  no  worse  for- 
tune !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wish  — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 
Mug.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  master. 

6 at  the  latter  end,  &c.j  When  my  master  is  in  bed. 

7  —  no  breed'hate :]  Bate  is  an  obsolete  word,  signifying  strife, 
contention. 

8  — —  a  Utile  wee  face,]  Wee,  in  the  North  signifies  very  little. 

9  ' — '•  a  Cam-^oioured  beard,]  Cain  and  Judas,  in  the  tapestries 
and  pictures  of  old,  were  represented  yeith, ycllotv  beards. 
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Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent  ^ :  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man ;  go  into  this  closet*  iSktds  SiMFiiE  in  the 
closet.']  He  ^l  not  stay  long.  —  Wfeat,  John  Rugby  ! 
John,  what  John,  I  say  !  —  Go,  John,  go  enquire  for 
my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not 
home :  • — and  donvny  daam^  adatmro^  &a  lyings. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius.  * 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys ;  Fray 
you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  hoitier  verd ;  a 
box,  a  greeura  box ;  Do  intend  vat  I  speak?  a  green-a 
box. 

Quidt.  Ajf  forsooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad  he 
went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found  the  young  man,  he 
would  have  been  horn-mad.  [Aside. 

Caius.  Fejfejfe^fe!  mafoi^  il  fait  fort  chaud.  Je 
nCenvaisdlacour^  —  la  grande  e^ire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir? 
•  Caius.  Owf  i  mette  le  au  mon  pocket ;  Depeche^  quickly : 
—  Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John  ! 

Bug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby :  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my 
heel  to  de  court. 

lUig.  'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Cuius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long:  —  Od's  me  I 


1  We  shall  pU  be  shent :]  i.  e.  Scolded,  roughly  treated. 

«  Enter  Doctor  Caius.]  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  our 
author  should  take  the  name  of  Cmiu  [an  eminent  physician  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  founder  of  Caiils  College 
in  our  univerrity]  for  his  Frenchman  in  this  comedy;  but  Shalo- 
peare  was  little  acquainted  with  literary  hutory ;  and  without  doubt, 
from  his  unusual  name,  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  foreign  quack. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  doctor  was  handed  down  as  a  kind  oi  Rosicni- 
dan:  Mr.  Ames  had  in  MS.  one  of  the  *^ Secret  Writk^i  of  Dr. 
CmuiV    Farmeb. 
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Qi^ayfoubUi?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  doset^  dat  I 
vill  not  for  th6  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Qtdck.  Ah  me  !  he'll  find  the  yomig  man  there,  and 
be  mad ! 

Caius.  O  diaile^  diaUe!  vat  is  in  my  closet?— « 
Villainy  !  forrow  /  [jnMing  Simple  out  J}  Rugby,  my 
rapier,  j 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  cpntent-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet?  dere 
is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  doset. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  fl^matick ;  hear  the 
truth  of  it:  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson 
Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil, 

iSm.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to  — 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue :  —  Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid, 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page  for  my  master, 
in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Qfdck.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I'll  ne'er  put  my 
finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you  ?  —  Rugt^,  baillez  me 
some  paper :  Tarry  you  a  little-a  while.  [  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been  tho- 
roughly moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud, 
and  so  melancholy;  —  But  notwithstanding^  man.  Til 
do  your  master  what  good  I  can ;  and  the  very  yea  and 
the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master. — I  may  call 
him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keq)  his  house ;  and  I 
wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink, 
make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself:  — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'that?  you  shall  find  it  a  gre^ 
charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late;  —-but  not- 
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withstanding,  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear ;  I  would  have  no 
words  of  it;)  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  mistress 
Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding  ihstj  —  I  know  Anne's 
mind,  —  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Cdius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh ; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  park ; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or 
make :  —  you  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry 
here :  —  by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he 
shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog.  [^Es^it  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :  — do  not  you  tell«a 
me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  mysdf?  —  by  gar,  I 
Vill  kill  de  Jack  Priest^;  and  I  have  i^pointed  mine 
host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure  our  weapon  :-*-  by  gar,  I 
vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

C^h.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be  well: 
we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  What,  the  good-jer !  ^ 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  vit  me : — By  gar,  if 
I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of 
my  door :  —^  Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

{Exeunt  Caius  and  Ruobt. 

Qiiitk.  You  shall  have  An  foob-^head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  wmnan  in 
Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do ;  nor 
can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Feni.  I'within.']  Who's  within  there,  ho? 

Qtdcki  Who's  there,  I  trow?  Come  near  the.house^ 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 
Fent^  How  now,  good  woman;  how  dost  thou? 

* de  Jadipriett ;]  Jack,  in  our  anthor'e  time,  was  a  tenn  of 

contempt ;  So,  saucy  Jack,  &c. 

^  *  Whaty  the  goodpjer !]  Good^er  aadgood^ear,  were  in  our  author's 
time  common  corruptions  of  goujere;  i.  e.  morbut  galUcui, 
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Qidck.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship 
to  ask. 

Fent.  Wtat  news ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honesty 
and  gentle;  and  one'that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you 
that  by  the  way :  I  praise  heaven  for  it 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thmkest  thou  ?  Shall  I  not 
lose' my  suit? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above  t  but  not-' 
widistanding,  master  Fenton,  HI  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
she  loves  you :  —  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above 
ytHireye? 

•  Fent.  Yes,  malry,  have  I ;  what  of  diat? 
"  Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale;  —  good  feith,  k 
is  such  another  Nan ;  —  but,  I  detest^,  an  honest  maid 
as  ever  broke  bread:  —  We  had  an  hour^s  talk  of  that 
wart ;  -^  I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  niaid's  company ! 
—  But,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to  allichoUy  %  and 
musing :  But  for  you  -. —  Well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day;  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf:  if 
thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me  — 

Quick.  Willi?  i'faith,  that  we  wiU:  and  I  will  tell 
your  worship  mcnre  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have 
confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 
Fent.  Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  haste  now.  [JSn/. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship.  —  Truly,  an  honest 
gentleman;  but  Anne  loves  him  not;  for  I  loiow  Anne'^ 
mind  as  well  as  another  does :  —  Out  upon't !  what  have 
I  forgot  ?  lExit. 

* buty  I  deteal,]  She  means  —  I  protest. 

0  to  allicholly*-]  i.  e.  melancholy. 


VOL*  I. 
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ACT  n. 

SCENE  h-^Be/bre  Page*s  House. 

Enter  Mistress  Page^  mth  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  1  *scap*d  love-lettos  in  the 
holy-dtff  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  siri>ject  for 
them?  Let  me  see :  {Beads. 

Ask  me  no  reason  ix>hjf  Ilaoe  youi  for  though  love  use 
reason  fir  his  preeisiany  he  admUi  him  not  fir  his  counr 
seUor'^ :  You  are  not  youngs  no  more  am  />»  go.  to  then, 
therms  ^fmpathy :  you  are  merry ^  so  am  If  Ha  I  ha !  then 
iher.^s  more  sympaihy:  you  looe  sack^  and  so  do  Is  Would 
you  desire  better  sympathy  ?  Let  it  s^Sce  thee,  mistress 
Pagej  (at  the  leastf  if  the  love  of  a  soklier  can  sufficefj 
that  Ilovethee.  I  will  not  say^  pity  me^  His  not  a  saidier- 
Hie  phrases  but  I sin/f  love  me.    Byme^ 

Thine  cnxm  true  knight. 

By  day  or  night. 

Or  any  kind  if  ligtdj 

With  all  his  might, 

Fortheetofght,  JohnFalsta£ 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this?  —  O  wicked^  wicked 
world !  — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age, 
to  show  himself  a  yomig  gallant !  What  an  unweighed 
behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  (with  the 
devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in 
this  manner  assay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice 

7  »^—  Hiou^  lone  use  reason  for  hit  preciuan,  he  admUs  him  nd 
for  hit  countelior:]  By  precitian,  is  meant  one  who  pretends  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  d^iree  of  virtue  and  sanctity.  Dr.  Johnson 
wishes  to  read  phyticians  and  if  that  be  right,  the  meaning  may  be, 
•—  a  lover,  uncertain  as  yet  of  success,  never  takes  reason  for  his 
counsellor,  but,  whefn  desperate,  applies  to  him  as  his  physician. 
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in  my  company  t  —  Whatshouldl  saytoliim?  — I  was 
theki  frugal  of  my  mirth :  heaven  forgive  me !  —  Why^ 
rU  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down 
of  men  f  •  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  for  re^ 
venged  I  will  be^  as  sure  as  his  gats  are  made  of  pud^ 


Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs.  FmL  Mistress  Page  !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me»  I  was  coming  to  you.  You 
look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  PU  ne'er  believe  that;  I  have  ta 
show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Taith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could  show 
you  to  the  contrary :  O,  mistress  Page,  give  me  some 
counsel  I 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  foe  one  trifling 
respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour  I 

JM^s.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the  honour: 
What  is  it  ? dispense  with  trifles ; — what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  heU  for  an  Vernal 
moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?  —thou  liest !  —  Sir  Alice  Ford ! 
<— -—  These  knights  will  hack ;  and  so  thou  shouldstnot 
alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.  • 

t  "  of  fat  men."    Malone. 

^Whatf-'thou  liest/-— Sir  AUce  FordJ-^Thete  MghU  will 
hack ;  and  to  thou  shouldtt  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.]  These 
knights  will  hdck  (that  is,  become  cheap  or  vulgar,)  and  therefore 
die  advises  her  friend  not  to  sully  her  gentry  by  becoming  one.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  king  James's  arrival  at  Berwick  in  April  1603,  and 
the  2d  of  May,  he  made  two  hundred  and  thirty  seven  knights ;  and 
in  the  July  following  between  three  and  four  hundred.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  play  before  us  was  enlarged  in  that  or  the  subsequent 
year,  when  this  stroke  of  satire  must  have  been  highly  relished  by 
the  audience.    Maloks. 

p  2 
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Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  (ky-l%ht  * :  —  here,  read,  fead; 
—  perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted.  —  I  shall  think 
the  worse  of  fitt  men,  as  l<Hig  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make 
difference  of  men's  liking  ^ :  And  yet  he  would  not  swear; 
praised  women's  modesty :  And  gave  such  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth 
of  his  words ;  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep 
place  together  than  the  hundreth  psahn  to  the  tune  of 
Green  sleeves.  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale 
with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor? 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  I  think  the  best  way 
were  to  entartain  him  with  hope,  tiU  the  wicked  fire  of 
lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease.  —  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter ;  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  di£Pers  I  —  To  thy.  great  comfort  in  this 
mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy 
letter:  but  let  thine  inherit  first;  for,  I  protest,  mine 
never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these  let- 
ters, writ  with  blank  space  for  different  names,  (sure 
more,)  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition :  He  will 
print  them  out  of  doubt;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts 
into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather 
be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will 
find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very  hand, 
the  very  words :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  It  makes  me  almost 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll  entertain 
myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal;  for, 
sure,  unless  he  knew  some  strain  in  me,  that  I  know  not 
myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  finry. 

9  We  burndatf4ight :]  i.  e.  we  have  more  proof  tban  we  want :  or, 
we  are  wasting  time  in  idle  talk. 
I  .^^^med^  likiog^]  i-.  e.  men's  condition  of  body. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it?  I'll  be  sure  id  keep 
him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  to  sea  again.  Lef  s  be  reveng'd  on  him :  let's 
appoint  him  a  meeting;  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in 
his  suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay,  till 
he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Ji^s.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  ho- 
nesty.^ O,  that  my  husband  saw  this^  letter  I  it  would 
^ve  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

M's.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes;  and  my 
good  man  too ;  he's  as  &r  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  firom 
giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasur- 
able  distance. 

JIdrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy 
knight:  C!ome  hither.  LThey  retire.. 

Enter  Fobd,  Pistol,  Fags,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog^  in  some  afiairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  wooes  bodi  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  pne  with  another,  Ford ; 
He  loves  tfiy  gally-mawfry'*;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :  Prevent,  or  go  thou. 
Like  sir  Actaeon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels :  -^ 
O,  odious  is  the  name  ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say :  Farewell. 

■  —  the  chariness — ]  i,  e.  the  caution, 

9 curtail  dog—}  That  is,  a  dog  that  misses  hif  gamt;  or  is, 

i^dog  of  small  value;  a  cur, 

4  ....i.  galfy-mawfry  ;]  i.  c.  a  medley. 
P  3 
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Take  heed;  have  open  eye;  for  thieves  dp  fiwt  by  night: 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do 

sing.— 

Away,  sir  corporal  Nyro* 

Believe  it,  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.  lExit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym*  And  this  is  true ;  [to  Page.]  I  like  not  the  hu- 
mour of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humours : 
I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter  to  her;  but  I 
have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite,  upon  my  necessity.  He 
loves  your  wife ;  there's  the  short  and  the  long.  My 
name  is  corporal  Njnm;!  speak,  and  I  avouch.  'Tis 
true :  —  my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falstaff  loves  your  wife. 
—  Adieu  !  I  love  not  ^e  humour  of  bread  and  cheese ; 
and  there's  the  humour  of  it.    Adieu. 

lExit  Nym. 

Page.  The  humour  of  ity  quoth  'a !  here's  a  fellow 
frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  1  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  afibctiDg  rc^ue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan  ^  thoiygh  the 
priest  o'the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow*:  Well.  • 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George?  — Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  ?  why  art  thou 
melancholy? 

Ford.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy. — Get 
you  home,  go. 

JBi^s.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now.  —  Will  you  go^  mistress  Page  ? 

A  /  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan  J  By  a  Cataian,  some  kind  of 
sharper  is  meant.  The  Chinese  were  andently  called  Catalans. 
Their  tricks  are  hinted  at  in  some  old  histories  of  Cataia. 

«  ^Twoi  a  good  sensible  felhw:]  Thi^  add  the  two  preoedii« 
speeches  of  Ford,  are  spoken  to  himself 
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Jh&y.  Pag^  Have  with  you.  *- You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George ? -^ Look,  who  comes  yonder:  i^e  shall  be  our 
messenger  to  this  paltry  knight* 

lAside  to  Mrs.  FoRP. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she'll  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 
'  Quick..  Aj^  forsooth;  And,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
mistress  Anne?  ^ 

Mrs.  Page.  Gro  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have  an  hour's 
talk  with  you.     {Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  ilfr^.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly. 

P<t^^.  How  now,  master  Ford? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me ;  did  you 
not? 

Page.  Yes ;  And  you  heard  what  the  othw  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it:  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent 
towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men :  very 
rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service^ 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Pc^e.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that  —  Does  he  lie 
at  the  Grorter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this 
voyage  towards  toy  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him  ^ 
and  what  he  gets  of  her  more  than  sharp  words,  let  it 
lie  oh  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be 
loth  to  turn  them  together :  A  man  may  be  too  confi«« 
dent:  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head;  I  caimo^ 
be  thus  satisfied* 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter 
comes :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in 
his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily,  *-  How  now,  mine 
host? 

p  4< 
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Enter  Host  4md  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook!  thou'rt  a  gentteman: 
cavalero-justice^,  I  say. 

Skal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow.  —  Good  even,  and 
twenty,  good  master  Page  I  Master  Page,  will  you  go 
with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him,  bully-rook. 

Skal.  Sir,  there  is  i^  fray  to  be  fought,  between  sir 
Hugh  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  bully-rook?    [They go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  bdhold  it? 
My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons ; 
and  I  think,  he  hath  appointed  them  contrary^  places : 
for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  die  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark, 
I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest- 
cavalier  ? 

Ibrd.  None,  I  protest:  but  Fll  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him,  my 
name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jest 

Host.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress  and 
regress;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook :  It 
18  a  meny  knight.  —  Will  you  go  on,  hearts  ?f 

Skal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in 
his  rapier. 

Skal.  J^  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more :  In  these 
times  ^ou  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes,  and 
I  know  not  what;  'tis  the  hearty  master  Page;  'tis  here, 
•tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword,  I 
would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows^  ddp  like  rats. 

7  — _  cscvdlero-^usiicey]  A  cant  tenn. 
t  *  An-heircs?"— Malonb. 

•—  tall/dZtHo^-*]  A  iaU  feiiow,  in  the  dme  of  our  author, 
meant  a  »iout^  bold,  or  courageous  person. 
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Host.  Here»  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag? 

Page.  Have  with  you :  —  I  had  ralber  hear  them 
scold  than  fight.      [Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fbol,  and  stands  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  firailty^,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opi- 
nion so  easily :  She  was  in  his  company  at  Page's  house ; 
and,  what  they  made  there  S  I  know  not.  Well;  I  will 
look  further  into't :  and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound  Fal- 
staff:  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour  ;  if  she 
be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well  bestowed.  {Exit. 


SCENE  IL 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

,  Enter  FAUffTAn  and  Pistol. 

Fat.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.  — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.^ 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated  upon 
my  good  fiiends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your 
coach-fellow,  Nym^ :  or  else  you  had  looked  through 
the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am  damned  in 
hell,  for  swearing  to  gentlemen  my  friends,  you  were 
good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows:  and  when  mistress 
Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan^,  I  took't  upon  mine 
honour,  thou  hadst  it  not 

9— — -an^  Hands  st  firmly  o»  la$  toife^s  fraUtyi]  i.  e.  has  such 
perfect  confidence  in  his  unchaste  wife. 

1  — ^^ofu^  what  they  made  M^r^J  An  obsolete  phrase  signifying 
— what  they  <&l  there.    Malone. 

<  IwiU  retoH  the  sum  in  equipage.]  Means,  I  will  pay  you  again  in 
stolen  goods.    Wakbubton. 

s  ^.^~~~your  coach-fellow,  yym/]  L  e.  he,  who  draws  along  with 
you ;  who  is  joined  with  you  in  all  your  knavery. 

« iost  the hmuUe of  her  fm^  It  shouldbe  remembered,  that 
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Pist.  iMdst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not-flftera 
pence? 

JFIaL  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  Thiidi:'st  diou  FS 
endanger  my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  ^bbet  for  your— go. -^ A  short 
knife  and  a  throng: — to  your  manor  of  Plckt-hatch^ 
go.— YotfU  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue !  —  You 
stand  upon  your  honour!  —  Why,  thou  unconfinable 
baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of 
my  honour  precise.  I,  T,  I  mysdf  sometimes,  leaving 
the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine 
honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fidn  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and 
to  lurch ;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags^„ 
your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases  ^» 
and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  imder  the  shelter  of  your 
honour  !  You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Pist^  I  do  relent;  Whatwould'st  thou  more  of  man? 

Enter  Robik. 

Bob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick*  Give  your  worship  good-morrow* 
Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 
Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 
FaL  Good  maid,  then. 


fans,  in  our  author's  time>  were  more  costly  than  they  are  at  present, 
as  well  as  of  a  Afferent  construction.  They  consisted  of  ostrich 
feathers  (or  others  of  equal  length  and  flexibility^}  which  were  stuck 
into  handles.  The  richer  sort  of  thiese  were  composed  of  gold, 
nlver,  or  ivory  of  curious  workmanship. 

& Pickt-hatch,]  A  cant  name  for  some  part  of  the  town  noted 

for  brothels. 

« ensconce  your  rags,  &c.]  A  sconce  is  a  petty  fordficatioq. 

To  ensconce,  therefore*  is  to  protect  as  with  a  fort. 

7 -*-red-latdcejf ^ra«e«,]  Your  ale-house  comrersation.  Bed 
IMee  at  the  doors  and  windows,  wer^  formerly  the  ext^nal  de- 
notements of  an  alehouse. 
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Quick,  rn  besivxHn;  as  my  mother  was,  theiBrst  hour 
I  was  born. 

FaL  I  do  beliete  the  swearer:  What  with  me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fdl.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman :  and  I'll  vouchsafe 
tliee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir;-^I  pray, 
come  a  litde  nearer  thb  ways :  •»  I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius* 

FaL  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say,  •— 

Qmdk.  Your  worship  says  very  trite :  I  pray  your 
worsh^  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

F(d.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears; — mine  own  peo<» 
pie,  mine  own  people. 

Ct^ick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heavea  bless  tbem,  and  make 
them  his  servants ! 

Fal.  Well :  Mistress  Ford ;  — -  what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord  \ 
your  worship's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven  forgive  you, 
and  all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

FaL  Mistress  Ford';  —  come,  mistress  Ford,  — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it; 
you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries  %  as  'tis  won- 
derful. The  best  courtier  of  them  all^  wh^i  the  court 
lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  such 
a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches;  I  warrant  you,  coach 
after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift ;  smelling  sa 
sweetly,  (all  musk,)  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in 
silk  and  gold ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  and  in  such 
wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  feirest,  that  would 
haye  won  any  woman's  heart;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they 
could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her.  —  I  had  myself 
twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning;  but  I  defy  all 
angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way 
of  honesly :  -—  and,  I  warrant  you,  |they  could  never  gel 

«  -i-i..  eanariei^   Probably  for  guandarie*. 
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ber  so  lauok  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  procufest  of  them 
all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more, 
pensioners  ^;  bait,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  wsth  her.  • 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  tome?  be  brief,  my  goodshe- 
Mercury* 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter;  for  the 
whidi  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times :  and  she  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be«bsence  £rom  his 
house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  elev«i? 

Qfdck.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of  ^;^*  master 
Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas!  the 
sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him;  he's  a  very 
jealousy  man:  she  leads  a  veiy  fitunpold  ^  life  with  him, 
good  heart 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven:  Woman,  commend  me  to  her; 
I  will  not  &il  her. 

.  Quiek.  Why,  you  say  well:  But  I  have  another  mes- 
senger to  your  worship :  Mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty 
commendations  to  you  too; — and  let  me  tell  you  in 
your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  and  one 
(I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning  nor  evening 
prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be  die  other :  and 
she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that  her  husband  is 
seldom  from  home ;  but,  she  hopes,  there  will  come  a 
time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man; 
surdy,  I  think  you  have  charms,  k^  yes,  in  truth. 

FaL  Not  I9  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction  of 
my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Qach  Blessing  on  your  heart  for^t ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's  wife, 


9  earltf  nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners;]    Petuioncrs  were 

gendemen  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  whose  dress  was  remarkaUiy 
aplendid>  and  therefore  likdy  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mrs.Quicidy. 

»  -^—  you  wot  of;]  To  wot,  is  to  know.    Obsolete. 

ft  ^-^^/rampold — ^J  Peevish,  fretful>  or  cross. 
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and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  lore 
me? 

(^ic&.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed  !  -^—they  have  not  so 
little  grace,  I  hope :  —  that  were  a  trick,  indeed  I  But 
mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  litde 
page,  of  all  loves  ^;  her  husband  has  a  maiVellous  in- 
fection to  the  little  page :  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an 
honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  WindscH*  leads  a  better 
life  than  she  does ;  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  wSl» 
take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she 
list,  all  is  as  she  will;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it:  for  if 
there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You 
must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and,  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any  case,  have 
a  nay-word  %  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind, 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any  thing ;  for  'tis 
not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness :  old 
folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know 
the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both : 
there's  my  purse;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. —  Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman.  — —  This  news  distracts  me  f 

lExeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pisi.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers :  -^ 
C!lap  on  more  sails :  pursue,  up  with  your  fights ;  ^ 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[jEnV  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways ;  111 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will  they 

3  —  to  send  her  your  Uttie  page,  of  all  loves ;]  Of  all  hves,  is 
an  adjuration  only,  and  signifies  by  all  meam. 

*  —  a  nay-word,]  i.  c.  a  watch'-word. 

»  —  up  with  your  fights ;]  JP^hts,  I  find,  are  clothes  hung  round 
the  ship  to  conceal  the  men  from  the  enemy;  and  dose-fights  are 
Mk'keads,  or  any  other  shelter  that  the  fabrick  of  a  ship  afibrds. 
Johnson. 
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yet  look  after  tliee^  V^t  thou,  after  the  expenee  of  so 
much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  ?  (rood  body,  I  thank 
thee :  L^  Uiem  say,  'tb  grossly  done ;  so  it  be  fidrly 
done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  l^rook  below 
would  &in  speak  mth  you,  imd  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worshiqp  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

FaL  Brook,^is  his  name? 

BareL  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in ;  lexit  Bardolph.]  Such  Brooks 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  overflow  such  liquor.  Ah  t  ah  I 
mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page^  have  I  enccmipassed 
you?  goto;  x^i^ 

Be-^enter  Bardolph,  *with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir:  Would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  preparation 
upon  you. 

FdL  You're  welcome ;  What's  your  wfll  ?  Give  us 
leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spoit  much ; 
my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  chaige 
you  ^;  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think  myself  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are :  the  which  hath 


6 go  to;  via !]  This  cant  phnue  of  exultation  or  defiance 

b  common  in  the  old  plays. 

7  —  not  to  charge  yen  ;]  That  is,  not  with  a  purpoie  of  putti^f 
fou  to  expence»  or  being  burthentfmt,    Johnion. 
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something  emboldened,  me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion ; 
for  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford*  Trotih,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  troubles 
me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it^  sir  John,  take  all, 
or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your 
porter. 

Ford*  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fed*  Speak,  good  master  Brook;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar,  —  I  will  be  brief 
With  you;  —  and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to 
me,  Uiough  I  had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I  shall  discover  a 
thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine 
own  imperfection :  but,  good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one 
eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn 
another  into  the  register  of  your  own;  that  I  may  pass 
with  a  reproof  the  easier,  silh®  you  yourself  know,  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fed*  Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 

Ford*  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  hus- 
band's name  is  Ford.  ' 

Fed*  Well,  sir. 

Ford*  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you, 
bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  doting  ob- 
servance; engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her;  fee'd 
every  slight  occasion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me 
sight  of  her ;  not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give  her, 
but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she 
would  have  given :  briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love 
hath  pursued  me ;  which  hath  been,  (»i  the  wing  of  all 
occasions.     But  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in 

s  ...—  aM — ]  i.  e.  since. 
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my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed^  I  am  sure,  I  have 
received  none ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I 
have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath  taught 
me  to  say  this : 

Laoe  like  a  shadcmjlies^  *mhen  substance  laoe  pursues  s 
Pursuing  that  thatjlies^  and  flying  fffhat  pursues. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satis&ction  at 
her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  bouse,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  wyistftlcing 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

FaL  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  th^t^  I  have  told  you 
alL  Some  say,  that,  though  she  iqppear  honest  to  me^ 
yet,  in  other  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that 
there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  bar.  Now,  sir 
John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  You  are  a  gentle* 
man  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great 
admittances  authentick  in  your  place  and  person,  gene- 
rally allowed^  for  your  many  war-like,  court4ike^  and 
learned  preparations. 

Fal.  O,  sir  ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it:  —  There  is  monqr; 
spend  it,  spend  it;  spend  more;  spend  all  I  have;  only 
give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to 
lay  an  amiable  siege^  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife : 
use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you;  if 
any  man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

9  —  meed^  i.  c.  reward. 

1  of  great  admittance,]  Admitted  to  all  compames. 

<  —'^  generally  allowed — ]  AUotved  is  ofproved. 
*  to  kty  an  amiable  tiege — ]  i.  e.  a  ti^ge  of  love. 
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FaL  Wottld  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your 
aflfeetion,  that  I  should  wfai  what  you  would  enjoy  ?  Me- 
thinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  Very  preposterously. 

Ford.  Of  understand  my  drift  !  she  dwells  so  securely 
on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my 
soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too  bright  to  he 
looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  widi  any  de- 
tection in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and  argu- 
ment^ to  commend  themselves ;  I  could  drive  her  theh 
from  the  ward  of  her  purity  ^  her  reputation,  her  mar- 
riage vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which 
now  are  too  strongly  embattled  against  me :  What  say 
you  to't,  sir  John  ? 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  yom* 
money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir  ! 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  say  you  shall. 

Fbrd.  Want  no  money,  sir  John,  you  shall  want  nontf. 

Fed.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  (I  may  tell  yon,)  by 
her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her 
assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me:  I  say,  I  shall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for  at  that  time  the 
jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come 
you  to  me  at  night;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know 
Ford,  sir? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know  him 
not: — yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor;  they  say, 
the  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money ;  for  the 
which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-&voured.  I  will  use 
her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  co£Per;  and 
there^s  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir;  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

4  ..— -  instance  ami  argument  —  ]  Instance  is  example*  Johnson. 

5  ikeymtd  (/  ker  purity,]  i.  e.  th/e  defence  of' it. 

VOL.  i.         \  g 
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Fat.  Hang  liiin»  mechnnical  salt-butter  rogue  I  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  bis  wit^;  I  will  awe  bim  witb  mjr 
cudgel:  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the;  cuckold's 
boras ;  master  Brook)  thou  shalt  know»  I  will  predo- 
minate o'er  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  wi&  bis  wife. 
—  Come  tp  me  soon  at  night :  —  Ford's  a  knave,  and  I 
^1  aggravate  his  stile  ^;  thou,  master  Brook,  shalt 
know  him  for  knave  and  cuckcdd:  -—come  to  me  soon 
at  night.  lExii. 

Ford*  What  a  damned  epicurean  rascal  is  this  1  -»- 
My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.  —  Who 
says,  tbi^  is  io3^rovident  jealousy?  My  wife  hath  sent 
to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Woidd 
any  man  have  thought  this  ?  —  See  the  hell  of  having  a 
&lse  woman  !  my  bed  shall  be  abused,  my  coffers  ran- 
sacked, my  reputation  gnawn  at;  and  I  shall  not  caaiy 
receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adop- 
tion of  abominable  terms,  and  by  bim  that  does  me  this 

wrong*    Terms  !  names ! Amaimon  sounds  well ; 

Lucifer,  well;  Barbason^  well;  y^  they  are  devils'' ad- 
ditic^is^  the  -names  of  fields :  but  cuckold !  wittc^ 
cuckold®!  the  devil  himsdf  hath  not  sudi  a  name. 
P^e  is  an  asi$,  a  secure  ass;  he  will  trust  his  wif^  he 
will  not  be  jealous;  I  wiU  rather  trust  a  Flemmg  witb 
my  butter,  {^rson  Hugh  the  Welchman^  with  my  chdes^ 
an  Irishman  with  my  «qua^it83  botde»:or.a  thief  towslk 
my  ambUng  gelding,  then  my  wife  with  herself:  'tiben 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  demises:  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may^ effect,* they  will 
break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect      Heaven  be 

_  6  «....*.  and  I  wiU  aggravate  kit  stile;]  Add  more  iitle»  io  iAoee  he 
already/  enjoys. 

7  Anuamon'^  Bathason^  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know 

any  particulars  concerning  these  daemons,  may  find  them  in  Reginald 
Scott's  hivevtarie  of  the  Names,  Shapes,  Bowers,  'Gat>emments,  and 
Ejects  of  Devils  and  Spirits,  of  their  severaiSegn^nei  and  Degreee, ' 

8  ytnitoUntckold/l  One  who  knows  his  wife's  falsehood,  and 

is  contented  with  it :  —  from  wvtfan.  Sax.  to  know. 
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praised  t&t  toy  jedo&Bj  \  —  Eleren  c/dock  the  hour ;  — 
J  win  prevent  diis,  detect  my  wife,  be  r^enged  on  Fal- 
staii^  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it;  better  three 
hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 
cuckold !  cuckold !  cuckold  !  lEa:it. 


SCENE  III. 

Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Caius  and  RugbV. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby  ! 

Bug.  Sir. 

Caitis,  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack? 

Hug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised 
to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come ; 
he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come:  by  gar. 
Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Mug.  He  is  wise,  sir :  he  knew,  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill 
kill  him. 

Mug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Mug.  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  SLBNnEH,  and  Page. 

Hosi.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 
Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 
Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor  ! 
Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 
Caius^  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,    come 
for? 
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Host.  To  ste  thee  fight,' to  see  thee  fbin  ^  to  see  thee 
traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to  see  thee 
pass  tfay  punto,  thy  stock  S  thy  reverse,  thy  distance, 
thy  tnont^nt*  Is  he  dead,  my  Edii<^ian  ?  is  he  dead,  my 
Francisco  ^  ?  ha,  bully  !  What  says  my  ^sculapias  ?  my 
Galen?  my  heartof  elder^?  ha !  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale? 
is  he  dead? 

Caius.  By  gar^  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
vorld ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian  ^  king.  Urinal !  Hector  of 
Greece,  my  boy? 

Cains.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six 
or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

ShaL  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is  a 
curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies;  if  you  should 
fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  ^  of  your  professions;  is  it 
not  true,  master  Page? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  n 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  S'l^rd  out,  my  finger  itches 
to  make  one :  though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and 
churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth 
in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

Page.  *Tis  true,  mast«r  Shallow. 

Shal.    It  will  be  found  so,  master   Page.      Master 


9  to  see  thee  foin  J  To/oin  was  the  ancient  term  for  making  a 

thrust  in  fencing,  or  tilting.  • 

I  thy  stock,]  Stock  is  a  corruption  of  stocatOj  Ital.,  from 

which  language  the  technioal  terms  that  follow  are  likewise  adopted. 

*  -^—  my  Francisco  ?]  He  means,  my  Frenchman. 

3 my  heart  of  elder  f]  It  should  be  remembered,  to  make  this 

Joke  relish,  that  the  elder  tree  has  no  heart. 

^  ^^-  CtutUian  — ^  An  opprobrious  term,  and  perhaps  a  popular 
^ur  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were  held  in  great  contempt  after  the 
inudness  of  the  armada. 

5  —  against  iheisMT,  &c.]  We  now  say,  agunst  the  grtun. 
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doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace;  you  have  shotN^  j^urself  a  wise 
physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and 
patient  cburdunan :  you  must  go  with  me,  master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice :  ^^  A  word,  monsieur 
Muck-water.^ 

Caius.  Muck-vater !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valour, 
buUy. 

Cairn.  By  gar,  then  I  hay^  as  much  muck-vater  as  de 

Englishman : Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar,  me 

vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Cuius.  Clapper-de-olaw  !  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de-claw 
me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caiits.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully,  —  But  first,  master  guest, 
and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  [^Aside  to  them. 

Page,  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and 
I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  will  it  do 
weU? 

Shal.  WewiUdoit 

Page.  Shal.  and  Slen.     Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and 
Slender* 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest;  fcx  he  speak  for 
a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die :  but,  first,  sheath  thy  impatience ; 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go  about  the  fields  with 
me  through  Frogmore ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress 

«  —  Mudc^water,  ]  i.  e.  drain  of  a  dung-hill. 
S  3 
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Anne  Page  is,  at «  fiurm-house  a  feastiiig :  and  thou  shalt 
woo  her :  Cry'd  g{inie»  said  I  well  7"^ 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  jGa  for  dat  t  by  gar,  I  love 
you;  and  I  shall  procnre-a  you  de  good  guest^  de  earl, 
de  knight,  de  lords^  de  gentlemen^  my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversiMry  towards 
Anne  Page ;  said  I  well? 

Cains,  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  sai4» 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Cuius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby*  lExetmt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  1.  —  A  Field  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's  serving- 
man,  and  friend  Simple  by  yoqr  name,  which  way  have 
you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls  himself  Doctor 
ofPhysick? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  city-ward®,  the  park-ward,  every 
way;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way.  but  the  towi| 
way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemendy  desire  you,  you  will  ^so 
look. that  way. 

Sinu  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and 
trepipling  of  jnind  I  —  I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have  de- 
ceived me: — how  melancholies  I  am!  —  I  will  knog 
his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I  have  good 
qpport;ilniti$$  fo**  jthp  'ork  7-  'pless  my  spul !  lSing;s. 

7 Cry'dgamey  $aid  J  welif]  An  exclamation  of  encourage- 

» lii—  tkp  city-ward ,J  i.  c.  towards  London. 
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To  shaJkm  riwn^i  ^  whose  fiUs 
MdodkmUrdis  dng-madrigeth: 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses^ 
jbuLu  thousand  J^agr&ni  posies. 

Th  ^hiOknO'^ 

•  »     •.  .    '     ♦'  '  *  '      ' 

*M^xcj  on  me  i  I  l^aire.  a  great  dispositions  to  cry, 

Melp4ious  birds  ^t^  ma4^igah:  -— 
Whei\asJseU  inJPai^km^  — — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies* - 
To  shallow 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  sir  Hugh* 
JSva.  He's  welcome : 

To  shallow  riverSf  to  whose  Jails  — - 

Heiiven  prosper  the  right !  —  What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir :  There  comes  my  master,  mas- 
ter Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frogmore, 
over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Iha.  Ptay  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep  it  in 
your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

l^L  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good-morrow,  good 
sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good 
student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderfiil. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh  ! 

Eoa.  'Hess  you  from  hi^  mercy  sake,  all  of  you  1 
.  ShaL  What !  the,  sword  and  the  word  !  do  you  study 
them  both,  master  parson?. 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose, 
this  raw  rljeumatick  day  ?  . 

9  Tc  thfUlow  rivers^  6fX:.]'T\m  is  part  of  a  beautiful  little  poem, 
by  Marlowe,  but  some  have  attributed  it  to  Shakgpeare. 
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Ev(u  Tliere  is  reasonsand  causes  £br  it 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you^  to  do  a  good  office, 
master  parson. 

Eva.  Ferywell;  What  is  it? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who 
belike,  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  isi  at 
most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  aiid  patience,  that  ever 
you  saw. 

Shal.  1  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward;  I 
never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning^ 
so  wide  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him ;  master  doctor  Caius, 
the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I  had 
as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  WTiy? 

Eva*  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and 
Galen,  —  and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly  knave, 
as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  ^ould  fight  with 
him. 

Sfew.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons :  —  Keep  them 
asunder ;  -^here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Entef'  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question ;  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your  ear : 
Verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me  ? 

Eca.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  In  good  time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John 
ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other 
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me&fs  hum<mrB ;  I  desire  ^ou  in  fiiendBhip,  and  I  will 
one  way  or  other  make  you  amends : — I  will  knog  yoor 
urinals  about  your  knave's,  cogscomb,  for  missing  your 
meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  DidUe  i  — Jack  Rugby,  —  mine  host  de  Jar- 
terre^  hsLYe  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him?  have  I  not, 
at  de  place  1  did  appoint  ? 

'  Boa.  As  I  am  a  christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this  is 
the  place  appointed;  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine  Host  of 
the  Garter.    • 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Gaul,  French  and 
Welch ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Cuius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  !  excellent  I 

Hast.  Peace,  I  say;  hear  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politick?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavd?  Shall 
I  lose  my  doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives,  me  the  potions,  and 
the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson  ?  my  priest  ?  my 
sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no- 
verbs.  —  Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so :  —  Give  me 
thy  hand,  celestial ;  so.  •  Boys  of  art,  I  have  de- 
ceived you  both ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong  places ; 
your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let 
burnt  sack  be  the  issue.  — Come,  lay  their  swords  to 
pawn : — Follow  me^  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 
'  S&al.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host :  -^  Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

lEa;euni  Shallow,  Slender,  Page, 
and  Host. 

Cains.  Ha!  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  make-a 
de  sot  of  us^  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vloutmg-stog. 
—  I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and  let  us  knog 
our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall, 
scurvy  %  cogging  companion,  the  host  of  the  Grarter. 

1 make^  de  tat  ofut  ?]   Soi,  in  French,  wgnifies  a  foot. 

t Kali,  scurvy,]  Scall  was  an  oid  word  of  reproach. 
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\Caim*  By  gar, idt all  my  heart;  he  proi»fe^  t6  btfrlg 
fa»  vera  is  Aime  PBge;  by  gar,  hedeedve  tnd'too. 

.Eoa.  Well,  1  will  smite  his  noddies  t.-^  Pray  you^ 
follow.  •  [Exeynt* 

SCENE  IT. 
The  Street  in  Windsor.      • 

Enter  Mrs.  Fags  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader : 
Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
master's  heels  ? 

Bob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a  man, 
than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I  see, 
you'll  he  a  courtier. 

Effter  Pdrd. 

Ford.  Well  giet,  mistress  Page  x  Whither  go  you? 

Mrs.  Page.  .T^uly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife;  Is^  she  at 
home? 

.Ford.  Ay ;  aad  as  idle  as.  she  m£iy  hang  togethisr,  for 
want  of  company :  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were  dead» 
you  two  would  marry.       ; 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  ihat,-T-two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  ? 

.Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  die  dickens  his  n^Qse 
is  my  husband  had  him  of:  What  do  ypu  call  your 
knighf  s  name,  sirrah  ? 

Bpb.  Sir,  ^qlm.  Fajst^f- 

Ford, ,  iSir  it^^xk^  Falst^i 

Mrs.  f^age.1^  .he;  I  gm  never  hit  on's  name..ir« 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he  ! 
— .  Is  youj-  wife  at  l^om^  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Xndeed^JBihe.is* 
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JMiis*  P(^e.  By  your  leave,  sir ;  —  I  aai  sick,  till  I  s^ee 
her.  \^Exeimt  Mrs.  Page  and  R0BIN4? 

ForcU  Has  Page  any  brafais?  hath  he  aby  eyes  ?  hath 
he  any  thinking?  Sore,  they  sleep;  be  /hftih  BOiU3e  qi 
them,  .  Why,  this  boy  will  cnrry  » letter  twenty  flailes, 
as  e»sy/  as  a  eaniion'will  shoot  peiti-blaAk  t^t^ly^  jsteooew- 
H^pietses-KMit  his  wife's.  iiiclinatiQii ;  he'^vei^  h^  £>lly 
motion, '  and  advaiiltagel :  and  now*  slie'«  g^ing  to  my  wife^ 
and  Falstaff's  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear  tMs^ 
sbowar  smg  in  the  wind  !  -^and  Falstaff'siboy  withhi^r! 
— ' Crood  plots  I  ^^ih^  are  laid ;  and Qiir  rented  wi^e^ 
share  damnation  together.  Well ;  I  wSllake  him^  thenj 
tortare  my  wife^  plndc  die  borrowed  veil  of 'm.odest§r,' 
from  the  so  seeming  mistress  Page^  divulge  Fbge  bimi-t 
self&r  a  secure  and  wilful  Aetaepn ;  azKl  to  these  viofent 
proceedings  all  my  ndghbonrs  shall  cry  aim<^  [.Ckfik 
strikes.^  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue^  and  my  assur- 
ance bids  me  search;  there  I  shall  find  Falstaff:  I  shaU 
be  rather  praised  for  this,  than  mocked;  foi'itis  aspppi^ 
tive  ^s  the  earth  is  firm,  that  FalirtafFis  there :  I  will  go. 

JSn^  Page,  Shallow^  SLE^^ni^Kf  Host,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and, Rugby. 

Shed.  Page,  &c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  mc^  a  good' knot:  I  have  good  cheer  at 
home;  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir;  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  woidd  hot  break  with  her  for 
more  money  than  Pll  speisJc  of. 

Skal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  «htdl  have 
our  answer. 

iS&w.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  fetlier  Page." 

Page*  You  have,  master  Slender ;  1  stand  wholly  for 

9 80  seeming  mistress  Page,]  Seenung  is  gpedous. 

'    4 «Ad/ cry  aim.]  i.  e.  shall  ^ncottro^^. 
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you:  —  but   my  wife,    master  doctor,  is  for  you    al- 
together. 

Caius*  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me;  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 
<  Hoa.  What  say  you  to  young  mafrter  Fenton?  he 
cttpers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses, 
he  speaks  hcdyday^  he  smells  April  and  May:  he  will 
oarry't,  he  will  carr/t;  'tis  in  his  buttons^;  he  will 
carry*t. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  no  having^ :  he  kept  company  with  the  wild 
prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region,  he  knows 
too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  for- 
tunes with  the  finger  of  my  substance :  if  he  take  her, 
let  him  take  her  simply;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my 
consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 
'  Ford,  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  hcMue 
with  me  to  dinner:  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have 
sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. — Master  doc^r,  you 
shall  go; — so  shall  you,  master  Page;  and  you,  sir 
Hugh. 

iWo/.  Well,  fare  you  well :— we  shall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slbnder. 

Cairn.  Go  home,  John  Itegby ;  I  come  anon. 

[Eait  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts:  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him.  [Eait  Host 
^.  Ford,  [aside.']  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine 
first  with  him;  Til  make  him  dance.  Will  you  go, 
gentles? 
^  AU.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.        [Exeunt. 

5  — .^  he  writet  versei,  he  speaks  holyday,]  i.  e.  his  language  is 
curious  and  afiectedly  chosen. 

'  < — '^^titin  ^buttons;]  Alluding  to  an  ancient  custoBii  among 
the  country  fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  should  succeed  with  their 
mistresses,  by  carrying  the  bachelof^s  buttons  in  Xheir  pockets. 
7  —  of  no  having :]  Having  jjl,  e.  estate  or Jortune, 
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SCENE  IIL 
A  Soom  in  FordV  House* 

Enter  Mrs.  FoitD  and  Mrs.  PAa&. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  what,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly ,:  Is  the  buck-basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant : — What,  Robin,  1  say. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  Basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  we  must  be 
brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John  and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brewhouse ;  and 
when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and,  (without 
any  pause,  or  staggering,)  take  this  basket  on  your 
shoulders :  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  ^  b^ste,  and 
carry  it  among  the  whitsters  ®  in  Datchet  mead,  and 
there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the  Thames 
side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs^  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ;  they  lack 
tio  direction :  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  cdled* 

lEaeunt  Servants* 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket '  ?  what  news 
with  you  ? 


8 the  whitsters — ]  i.e.  the  blanchers  of  linen, 

^  How  now,  my  eyas-musket?)    Eyas  is  a  young  unfledged  hawk« 
Eyas^musket  is  the  same  as  infant  liUiputian, 
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Bjob.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back- 
door, mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  yom*  company. 

Mn.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent  ^  have  you  been 
true  to  us  ?  ^  ' 

Bob.  Ay,  Fn  be  sworn :  My  master  knows  not  of 
your  being  h^ne ;  and  bath  threatened  to  put  me  into 
everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for,  he  swears,  he'll 
turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  thi^'  secrecy  of  thine 
shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new 
doublet  and  hose.— I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so :  —  Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.    lEmt  Robin. 

Mks.  Page.  I  warrant  diee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss 
me.  {Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then ;  we'll  use  this  unwholesome 
humidity,  this  gross  watry  pumpion ;  —« we'll  teach  him 
to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Fajj&tatt. 

FaL  Have  Icat^ht  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel^  P  Why, 
now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough ;  this  is  the 
period  of  my  ambition ;  O  this  blessed  hour  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  camiot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead ;  I'll  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John  !  alas,  I  should  be 
a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court'of'  France  show  me  such  another; 
I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :    Thou 


»  Jack'€hletU,]  A  Jack  o'  lent  was  a  puppet  thrown  at  in  Lent, 

like  shrove-cocks. 

«  Have  I  caught  my  heavenli/ jewel?]  This  is  the  first  line  of  the 
sedond  song  in  Sidney's  Astrojthel^and  Stella. 
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hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow»  that  becomes 
the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiaiit,  or  any  tire  of  Venetiaii 
admittabee.  ^  , 

Mrs*  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John  :  my  brows  be- 
come nothing  else;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fed.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so :  thou  would'st  make 
an  absolute  courtier;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot 
would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi- 
circled  farthingale.  I  see  what  thotf  wert,  if  fortune  thy 
foe  were  not;  nature  is  thy  firiend:  Come,  thou  canst 
not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  m  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me'  love  thee?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I 
cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many 
of  these  lisping  haw-thom  buds,  that  come  like  women 
in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Buckler's-bury  *  in 
simple-time ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee ;  none  but  thee ; 
and  thou  deservest  it 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir;  I  fear,  you  love 
mistress'  Page. 

FaL  lliou  miglit'st  as  well  say,  1  love  to  walk  by  the 
Counter-gate ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of 
a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Fot-d.  Well,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love  you ;  and 
you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  HI  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or  else 
I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [within.']  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford  f  here's 
mistress  Page  at  thfe  door,  sweatinjg,  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  pre- 


3  -,— ^  l^at  becomes  ike  $hip4ir^  ^j^  div-raliant,  or  an^Hrei/Ve- 
netian  admittance.]  Head-dresses  then  in  fashion,  received  or  ad^ 
mitted  from  Venice.  .         .  , 

*  /iArtf  Buckler's-bury,  &c.]     Buckler* s-bury,  in  the  iim'e  6F 

Shakspeare,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who  sold  ^1  kind«  of 
herbs,  green  as  well  as  dry. 
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Rd.  She  diatt  not  see  me ;  I  will  ensconee  me  behind 
theanrat. 

Airs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she's  a  very  tattling  w(h 
man***^  ^VkLfftAVn  hides  himseyi 

Enter  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you  done  ? 
You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you  are  undone 
for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  ^ve  him  such  cause  of 
suspidon ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion !  —  Out  upon 
you  !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentle- 
man, that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your  * 
consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence :  You 
are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder.  —  [Aside.1  — 'Tis  not  so, 
I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have 
such  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your  husband's 
coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for 
such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you :  If  you  know 
yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it:  but  if  you  have  a 
friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out  Be  not  amazed ; 
call  all  your  senses  to  you ;  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid  &rewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do?  —  There  is  a  gentle-^ 
man,  my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame, 
so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand 
poundf  be  were  out  (^the  house. 
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Mrs*  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand  you  had  rather^ 
and  1/au  had  rather;  your  husband's  here  at  hand,  be- 
think you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house  you  cannot 
hide  him.  —  O,  how  have  you  deceived  me  !  —  Look, 
here  is  a  basket;  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he 
may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  hun,  as  if 
it  were  going  to  bucking :  Or,  it  is  whiting-time  ^,  send 
him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  What  shall 
I  do? 

He-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  mtft  \  O  let  me  see't !  I'll 
in,  I'll  in ;  follow  your  friend's  counsel ;  —  I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee;  help  me  away: 
let  me  creep  in  here ;  I'll  never  — 

[^He  goes  into  the  Basket j  they  caver 
him  mthfotd  linen. 

Mrs. Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy:  Call 
your  men,  mistress  Ford :  —  You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  John,  Robert,  John  !  [ExitB^o- 
BIN.  Re-^nter  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these  clothes 
hare,  quickly ;  where's  the  cowl  staff®  ?  look,  how  you 
drumble  ^;  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  m€»d ; 
quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your 

*  '"^^  whtHng-time,]  Bleaching  Ume ;  spring. 

« Oie  coufUttafff]    la  a  staff  used  for  carrying  a  large  tub  or 

basket  with  two  handles.  In  Essex  the  word  cwvl  is  yet  used  for  a 
tub. 

7 howpou  drumble ;]  To  drum^,'m  Devonshire,  signifies  to 

mutter  in  a  sullen  and  inarticulate  voice ;  but  Mrs.  Page  may  mean 
•—  how  laiy  and  stupid  you  are !  be  more  alert 

VOL.  I.  R 
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jest;   I  deserve    it— JIow  now?  whither  bear   you 
this? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck  !  Buck,  buck}  buck  ?  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrant  you, 
buck ;  and  of  the  season  too :  it  shall  appear.^  {Exeunii 
Servants  wrVA  the  Basket."}  Gendemen,  I  have  dreamed 
to-night ;  I'll  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be 
my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out : 
rU  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox :  —  Let  me  stop  this 
way  first :  —  so,  now  uncape.^ 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wroi^ 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen;  you  shall 
see  sport  anon :  fdllow  me,  gentl^nen.  {Exit. 

Em.  This. is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jealocisies. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fitshion  of  France :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

Pc^e.  Nay,  folk>w  him,  g^itlem^i ;  see  the  issue  of 
his  seardi. 

[BxewU  Evans,  Page,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  1$  there  not  a  douUe  excellency  in  thia? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  whidi  ploases  rae  better,  dnt 
my  husband  is  deceived,  or  air  Jciui* 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  whea  your  hnis*- 
band  asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afiraad  he  will  have  need  of  wash- 
ing; so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a 
benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all 
of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special 

8 UthaU  appear. '\  Ford  seems  to  allude  to  the  cuckold's  horns. 

Of  Ike  sedetm  b  ^  phnse  of  the  fonst.    M  alomx. 

9  So,  now  mkcape.]  A  term  in  fox-hunting  which  agnifies  to  (fig 
out  the  fox  when  earthed. 
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suspicion  of  Falstaflfs  being  here ;  for  I  never  saw  him 
so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we  will 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff :  his  dissolute  disease 
will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mf's.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mis- 
tress Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the 
watery  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to 
another  punishment? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll'  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for  to-morrow 
eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

'Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  bragged 
of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs  Page.  Heard  you  that? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace :  — You  use  me  well,  master 
Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts  ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master 
Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay :  I  must  bear  it 

Iha.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  co£Pers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven 
forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment ! 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Pag.  He,  fie,  master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this^  imagination?  I 
would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind,  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  castle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  &ult,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  simer  for  a  pad  conscience  :  your  wife  is  as 
honest  a  'omans,  as  I  will  desire  among  five  thousand^  * 
and  five  hundred  too. 

R  2 
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Cains*  By  gar,  I  see  'iis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford*  Well ;  —  I  promised  you  a  dinner:  —  Come^ 
come,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  I  will 
hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this.  — 
Corner  wife;  —  come^  mistress  Page;  I  pray  you  pardon 
me;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
house  to  breakfast;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together;  I 
have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush :  Shall  it  be  so  ? 

ForcL  Any  thing. 

JBzu.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caitis*  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Eva.  In  your  teeth :  for  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the 
lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

Catus.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave;  to  have  his  gibes  and  his 
mockeries.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Boom  in  Page's  House. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  1  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  &ther's  love; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas  !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be 

Ile-doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 
Besides  these,  other  Imrs  he  lays  before  me,    '   ' 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
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And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  sliould  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Amne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent*  No^  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  &tfaer's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at 

Anne.  Gentie  master  Fenton,    ' 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love :  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then.  —  Hark  you  hither. 

[7%^  converse  apart* 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly ;  my  kinsman 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't^ :  slid,  'tis  but 
venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for 
that,  — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word 
ydth  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him.  —  This  is  my  &ther's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  iU-&vour'd  fitults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

\^Aside. 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ?  Pray  you, 
a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou  hadst 
a  fitther ! 

1  rU  wutke  a  shiift  or  a  bolt  <mU:]  To  make  a  bolt  or  a  sAi^i  of  a 
iking  is  enumerated  by  Ray,  amongst  others,  in  bis  collection  of  pro- 
veftoi  phrases.    The  boU  in  this  proverb  means  the  fooPi  bolt. 
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Slen.  I  had  a  father)  mistress  Anne;  —  my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him:  —  Pray  you,  unde,  tsll  mis- 
tress Anne  the  jest,  how  my  fiither  stole  two  geese  out 
of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

ShaL  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  love  any  wom«i  in 
Glocestershire. 

SAal.  He  will  muntain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  cc»ne  cut  andlong-Uil^,  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Skal,  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifly  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  1^  Eim  woo  for  himselt 

ShaL  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for  that 
good  comfort.     She  calls  you,  coz :  I'll  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  yopr  will  ? 

S^n.  My  will  ?  od's  heartUngs,  that's  a  pretty  jest, 
indeed  I  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with 
me? 

.  Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  woul4  litde  pr 
pothing  with  you :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so :  if  not,  happy  n^an 
be  his  dole^  !  They  can  te]I  you  how  things  go,  better 
than  I  can :  You  may  ask  yo^r  father^  here  he  com^t 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender :  *^  Love  him,  dn^ter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  pow !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 

*  — —  eom^  cut  and  long-tail,]  i.  e.  come  poor  or  richy  to  ofler 
himself  as  my  rival.    The  origb  of  the  ^rase  is  not  dfedded. 

9  — ».-  happi^  man  be  hu  dole/]  i.  e.  his  lot,  a  provei^ual  ex- 
pression. 
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You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you^  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 
FenL  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 
Mrs*  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 

child. 
Pc^e.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 
2%fi/.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Pflge.  No,  good  master  Fentcm. 

Come,  master  Shallow  ;  come,  son  Slender;  in : — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

lEjreimt  Page,  Shallow,  an(/  Slender. 
Quick*  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 
Pent*    Good  mistress  Page,   for  that   I   love  your 
daught^ 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 
Anne*  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 
ilfr^.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better  hus- 
band. 
Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 
Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'the  earth. 
And  bowPd  to  death  with  turnips.* 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:     Good  mas- 
ter Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
iVfy  daughter  wilf  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected ; 
'Till  then,  farewell,  sir :  —  She  must  needs  go  in : 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

lEa;eunf  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 
Pent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress ;  farewell.  Nan. 
Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now; — Nay,  said  I,  will 

4  —  Ife  get  quick  Vthe  earth, 
And  bowPd  to  death  with  turnips.]  This  is  a  common  proverb  in 
the  southem.counties. 
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yoa  cast  away  your  child  on  a  SocA^  aiid  a  physician  ? 
Look  on  master  Fenton :  —  this  is  my  dcnng. 

Feni*  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  tbe^  once  to-nigfat^ 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  There's  for  thy  pions. 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A  kind 
heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and 
water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my  mas- 
ter had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  master  Slender  had 
her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her :  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for.  them  all  three ;  for  so  I  have  pro- 
mised, and  HI  be  as  good  as  my  word;  but  speciously^ 
for  master  Fenton.  Well»  I  must  of  another  errand  to 
sir  John  FalstaiFfrom  my  two  mistresses ;  What  a  beast 
am  I  to  slack  it  ?^  lE^t. 


SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fed.  Bardolph,  I  say,  — 

Bard.  Here,  sir* 

FaL  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack;  put  a  toast  in'L 
{Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  like 
a  barrow  of  butcher's  o£&l ;  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I'll 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  butter'd,  aud  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me 
into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have 
drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'the  litter :  and 
you  may  know  by  my  size^  that  I  have  a  kind  of  ala- 
crity in  sinking;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I 
should  down.     I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore 

5  _  once  <o-«igA/— ]  i.  e.  sometime  to-night. 
•  — —  speciously  —  ]  She  means  to  say  speciaUt/. 
7  — —  to  slack  itf]  ue.  neglect. 
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was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  deadi  that  I  abhor ;  for  the 
)¥ater  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have 
been,  when  I  had  been  swelled  i  I  should  have  been  a 
mountain  of  mmnmj. 

Re'-enter  Bardoi«ph,  with  the  Wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

FaL  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.,  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  you  mercy :  Give  your 
worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices :  Go,  brew  me  a  pottle 
of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brew- 
age.  —  [JEnV  Bardolph.]  —  How  now  ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from  mis- 
tress Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford  !  I  have  had  ford  enough :  I  was 
thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  fiill  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  h^ 
fault:  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men;  they  mistook 
their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman'^ 
promise. 

Qiick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  yom*  heart  to  see  it  Her-  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding;  she  desires  you  once  more  to  eom^ 
to  her  between  eight  and  nine :  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her  t  Tell  her  so;  and  bid  her 
think,  what  a  man  is :  1^  her  consider  his  fi^illy,  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit. 
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Qack.  I  viU  tdll  her. 

Fial.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  tsn^  say'st  thou  ? 

Quidr.  Eight  and  nine^  sir. 

FaL  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir !  [£riif. 

FaL  I  miirvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook;  he  sent 
me  word  to  stay  within :  I  like  his  money  well.  O,  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Fbrd.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  I  was  at 
hex  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  how  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford*  Ifow  so^  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her  determin- 
ation? 

FaL  No,  master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  comuto  her 
husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continui^  'larum  of 
jf^ousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter^  after 
we  had  embracedf  kiss^  protested^  and,  as  it  weret 
qpohe  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ;  and  at  his  ^heels  a 
]^bble  of  his  companions,  diither  provoked  and  instigated 
by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for 
his  wife's  lore. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 
.    F(d*  While  I  was  there. 

Ford*  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find 

yowi? 

JPfd^  You  shaU  bear,  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  mistreas  Page ;  gives  imelligence  of  Ford's 
i|)|)imch  s  aiul,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's  wife's  dis- 
tra^tiiHlt  tbey  cpnyeyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket ! 
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Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-^Misket:  rajnmed  me  in 
Willi  Ibul  flhirts  and  smocks,  sodm,  foul  stodEings,  and 
greasy  napkins ;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was  the  rank- 
est compound  of  yillainous  smell,  that  ev^  oiBPended 
nostril* 

Ftfrd.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  ha^e 
suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  yoiir  good. 
Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to 
carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  dothes  to  Datchet-lane : 
they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  met  the  jealous  knave 
their  master  in  the  door ;  who  asked  them  once  or  twice^ 
what  they  had  in  their  basket :  I  quaked  for  fisar,  lest 
the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it;  but  &te,  m*** 
daining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well : 
on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes. 
But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook:  I  suffisred  the 
pangs  of  three  several  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable  flight, 
to  be  detected  ndth^  a  jealous  rotten  bdl-wether  t  iieort, 
to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  Inlbo^,  in  the  ciroumfereiuse 
of  a  peck,  hilt  to  pobt,  heel  to  head :  and  then,  to  be 
stopped  in,  lijce  4  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  grease !  think  of  that,  -^a  man 
of  my  kidney,--* think  o(  that:  that  am  a^  subject  to 
heat,  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  ali4 
thaw;* it  was  a  miracle,  to  ^scape  suffl)catbn.  And  in 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed 
in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a 
horse-shoe;  thmk  of  that, — hissing  hot,— :think  of 
that,  master  Brook. 


> detected  with  — ]  WUh  was  sometiines  used  for  of,  or  by, 

9 Klbo,]  A  6Ubo  is  a  Spanish  blade,  of  which  the  exceUence  is 

flexitdeness  and  elasticity,  from  BUboa^  a  city  of  ffiscay,  where  the 

best  bladestfe  made. 
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ForcL  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  (un  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this*  My  suit  then  is  despe- 
rate ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more? 

FiU.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  j^tna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding :  I  have  received 
from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting;  'twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  ^  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at. your  convenient  leisure,  and  you 
shall  know  how  I  speed ;  and  the  conclusion  shall  be 
crowned  with  your  enjoying  her:  Adieu.  You  shall 
hate  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook,  you  shall 
cuckold  Ford.  [Exit, 

Ibfd.  Hum  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vision?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  de^p?  Master  Ford,  awake;  awake,  master  Ford; 
there's  a  hole  jnade  in  your  best  coat,  master  Ford. 
This  'tis  to  be  married!  this  'tis  to  have  linen,  and 
buck-baskets  !  —  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what  I 
am :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house :  he 
cannot  'scape  me;  'tis  impossible  he  should;  he  cannot 
careep  into  a  half-penny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box ;  bul^ 
lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search 
impossible  places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame; 
if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go 
with  me,  I'U  be  horu  mad. 

»  — —  adrfrcMwe-r]  i.  e.  make  myself  ready. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  Street. 
Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Ms.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Pc^e.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  think'st 
thou? 

QuicL  Sure,  he  is  by  this;  or  will  be  presently:  but 
truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his  throw- 
ing into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come 
suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  111  hut  bring 
my  young  man  here  to  school;  Look,  where  his  master 
comes;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh?  no  school  to-day? 

Eva.  No ;  master  Slider  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
p^fits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book ;  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William;  hold  up  your  head; 
come. 

JMr^.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah:  hold  up  your  head; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

mu.  Two. 

Quick.  Tidily,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more ;  because  tb^y  say,  od's  nounsr. 

Eoa.  Peace  ywr  tatdings.     What  is  fair,  William  ? 

WiU.  Ptdcker. 

Quick.  Poulcats !  there  are  fiurar  things  than  poui- 
cats,  sure. 
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Boa.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman ;  I  pray  you, 
peace.     What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eoa.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William. 

miL  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No»  it  18  lapis;  I  prajr  yoU^  teiftember  in  your 
prain. 

Will  Lapis. 

Boa.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he>  William, 
diat  does  lend  articles? 

WiU.  Artides  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  be 
thus  declined^  Singidariter,  nominativoy  hie,  kac,  hoc, 

Eva.  Nominativo^  higj  hag^  hog: — pray  yoiu,  mark : 
genitivo,  hufus :  Well,  what  is  your  accusative  ca^  ? 

Will.  AccusatiWf  hine,  ^ 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  rememtomce,  duld; 
AccusativOy  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the  foca- 
tive  case,  William  ? 

Boa.  Remember,  WB&am;  foestiTe  i%  camt. 

Quick.  And  thaf  s  a  godd  root. 

Boa.  'Omaa,  fepbean 

Mrs,Pqge.  Paatie. 

Boa.  What  is  youtf  genitive  costjoIm^  WSSiam? 

WaL  GenitPoecMt.? 

Boa.  Ay. 

Wm.  Qenitifve^^^horwmj  barum,  itmtm. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  «f  Jennys  case!  ficr  on  her!^--* 
never  nairn kei^  child^  if  akebea  wbore. 

Boa.  For  shlune,  'oman. 

QmOi.  You  do  IS  t#  ifadk  db:  oUad  sndl  woid»:  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  aadr  to  hack^  wfaM*  dw^  dd  Iter 
enoii^b;  «r  AimadYan;  an^  t0  eidi  Yamm :  '^fie  ^{R^n 
you! 

f tokkkandto  hadt,}  Perhaps,  to  domiteki^^ 
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Eoa»  'Oman,  art  thoa  lunatics  ?  ha$t  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  ? 
Thou  art  as    foolish  christian  creatures,  aa  I  would 


Mrs.  Page.  Pr^jrthee  hold  thy  peace. 

Boa.  Shew  me  now,  Williflm,  some  declensions  of 
your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  Ai,  ka^  cqd;  if  you  forget  your  Jdes^  your 
kas^  and  your  cods^  you  must  be  preeches.^  Go  your 
ways,  and  play»  go^ 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thoi^ht 
he  was. 

Eoa.  He  is  a  good  sprag^  memqry..  Farewell,  mis- 
tress Page. 

Jlfr^.  Pc^e.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  {Exit  sir  Hugh.  J 
Get  you  home,  boy.  —  G)me,  we  stay  too  long. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
ABoom  in  Feitdfs  House.    ' 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  m^ 
sufferance :  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your  loYC^,.  and 
I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  i  not  only,  mistress 
Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutre^ 
ment,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it  But  are  you 
sure  of  your  husband  now? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,.  sweet  sir  John. 

s yovmfltt^A^preeches.]  'hUxaXhe breeched,  i.e.  flogged. 

4 eprag — ]   Or  epackiy  apt  to  kam,  ingemoui.    Reed. 

A  — —  ^otcr MMrrow  hath  eatem  t^  mg^  nfferaa^:  lem^yemetre 

nefls  with  which  ebieqmet  Qitfmm$mk  of wrwoiiiw,  «e  ] 
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•  Mrs*  Page,  [mihin.']  What  hoa^  gossip  Ford  I  what 
hoa! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  llie  chamber,  sir  Jdbn. 

.    [Eait  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  PAaiL 

Mrs. Page.  How  now,  sweetheart?  who's  at  home 
beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs. Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly  j  —  Speak  louder.      [^Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

MrL  Ford.  Why? 

Jlfe^.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old 
lunes^  again:  he  so  takes  on^  yonder  with  my  hus- 
band ;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so  curses 
all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever ;  and 
so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying  Peer-out,  peer- 
out  ^  I  that  any  madness,  I  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but 
tameness,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he 
is  in  now :  I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Jlfr5.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs. Page.  Of  none  but  him;  and  swears,  he  was 
carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a  bas- 
ket :  protests  to  my  husband,  he  is  now  here ;  and  hath 
driiwn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from  their 
sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  suspicion:  but 
1  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here;  now  he  shall  see  his 
own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page? 

itfrj.  Page.  Hard  by;  at  street  end;  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

«  ^—  Imnet  •*-]  L  e.  lunaey,  firenzy: 

7  ,,.-.  he  40  takes  on  — I'Tb  take  on,  which  is  now  uied  for  to 
grieve,  waam  to  be  uied  bjr  our  author  for  to  rage. 
»  -^^Peer  out/]  That  itf,  appear  horns. 
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.:jy^$.;]ffsrd*-I  am  undone !  — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you?  — 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him ;  better  shame  than 
murder, 

•  Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how  should  I 
bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again? 

Ee-enier  Falstaff. 

FaL  No,  ril  come  no  more  i'the  basket :  May  I  pot 
go  out,  ere  he  come  ?  . 

Mrs.  i^age.  Ahsy  three  "of  master  Ford's  brothc^n 
watch  the  door  with  pistols^,  that  none  shall  issue  6ut; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  3ut  wiiat 
mak^  you  here  ? 

Fal.  Wliat  shall  I  do?  — Til  creep  up  into  the* 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  tbeir 
birding  pieces:  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole.  ^  ^ 

Fed.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath,  an 
abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes 
to  them  by  his  note :  There  :is  no  hiding  you  in  tl^e 
house. 
,   Fal.  I'll  go  out  then.  > 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblaivc^ 
you  die,  sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised,  — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is  no 
woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchiei^  and  so 


'  "T^  watch  the  door  with  pistols  J  This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's 
fui&cfaronisins. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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FaL  Good  hearts,  devise  something:  any  extremity, 
rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs,  Ford,  My  maid's  aunt,  the.fiit  woman  of  Brent- 
ford, has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page,  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she's  as 
big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thnim'd  hat,  and  her  mu& 
fler  too  ^ :  Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page, 
and  I,  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick;  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight:  put  on  die  gown  the  while.     \_Exit  Falstaff. 

Mt^s.  Ford.  I  would,  my  husband  would  meet  him  in 
this  shape :  he  canilot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brent- 
ford ;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house, 
and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's  cud- 
gel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs. Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he;  and  he  talks 
of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence." 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  Pll  appoint  my  men 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with 
it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  heSl  be  here  presently :  lef  s  go^ 
dress  him  like  the  witdi  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men,  what  they  shall 
do  with  the  basket.  Cro  up,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 
straight  IJExit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot 
misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  prooij  by  that  which  we  will  doj 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  actj  that  often  jest  snd  laugh ; 

'Tis  old  but  true,  SttU  swine  eat  aU  the^draff.     \Exit. 

1 k^  tbrum'd  hai^  ami  her  muffler  too:]  The  muffler  was  a 

thin  piece  of  linen,  which,  covered  the  lips  and  chim    A  tkru^i^dluijt 
was  made  of  very  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
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Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  mth  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down;  obey  him:  quickly,  despatch.  [JEriV. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Sera.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  fall  of  the  knight  f 
again. 

1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  HtJGH 
Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have  you 
any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again?  —  Set   down    the 

basket,  villain  :  —  Somebody  call  my  wife : You, 

youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here  !  —  O,  you  panderly 
rascals  !  there's  a  knot,  a  ging^,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy 
against  me:  Now  shall  the  devil  be  shamed.  What! 
wife,  I  say !  come^  come  forth ;  behold  what  honest 
clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleachihg. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes^ !  Master  Ford,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eoa.  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog ! 

SiaL  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir.  —  Come  hither,  mistress 
Ford;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fo(d 
to  her  husband !  —  I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress, 
dol? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  m^  in  anydkhcttlesty.  • 

t  **  of  knight"— Malonx. 

9  •-..—  a  ging,]  Oivg  was  anciently  used  for  ga»g, 

s ihit  passes !)  This  is  beyond  all  bounds/ 

8  3 
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Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-&ce ;  hold  it  out Come 

forth,  sirrah.  iPidls  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

P€Lge.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva*  'Tis  unreasonable !  Will  you  take  up  your  wife's 
clothes  ?  Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why,  — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket : 
Why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I  am 
sure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy  is  reason- 
able :  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a 
flea's  death. 

p€ige.  Here's  no  man. 

^al.  By  my  fidelity,  thi3  is  not  well,  master  Ford ; 
this  wrongs  you.* 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the 
imaginations  of  your  own  heart:  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  yotur  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if  I 
find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity, 
let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport;  let  them  say  of  me, 
As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for 
his  wife's  leman.  ^  Satisfy  me  once  more ;  once  more 
search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  wHl  come  into 
the  chamber. 

For4.  Old  woman !  What  old  woman's  that  ? 

* thit  wrongs  you.l  This  is  below  your  character. 

^  *— ^  Au  wife^s  leman.]  Lemon,  i.  e.  hver,  is  deriveil  from  leef^ 
Dutch,  beloved,  and  man. 
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Mrs.  JEbrd*  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ! 
Have  I  not  f<nrbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of  errands, 
does  she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what's 
brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of  fortune^telling. 
She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such 
daubery^  as  this  is ;  beyond  our  element :  we  know  no- 
thing. -»— .  Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you ;  come 
down,  I  say. 

-    Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband ;  —  good  gen- 
tlemen, let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman, 

.  Mnier  Falstaff  in  womerfs  ciotkes,  led  hy  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  P*rat,  come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

Ford.  VMprat  her:——  Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  ! 
{beats  hini}  you  rag  ^,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon® !  out !  out !  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell 
you.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think,  you  have 
killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it:  —  'Tis  a  goodly  credit 
for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch  ! 

Efocu  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ;  I 
spy  a  great  peard  under  her  mu£9er. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you, 
follow  ;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy :  if  I  cry  out 
thus  upon  no  trail  ^  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

0  — •  «oeA  daubery  —  ]  Such  gros$  faUehoody  anH  irnptm&on, 
f'—'you  rag,]  This  opprobrious  term  is  again  used  in  Tmon. ' 

8  —  ronton/]  Ronytm^  applied  to  a  woman/  te^^  as  far  as 
can  be  traced,  much  the  same  with  icaU  or  scab  spoken  of  a  man. 
From  rogneux,  Fr. .  ... 

9  — :—  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,]  The  expression  is  taken  from 
the  hunters.  Tr<nl  is  the  scent  left  b;^  the  passage  of  the  game.  To 
cry  out,  is  to  open  or  bark. 
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Page.  IaI^s  obey  his  humour  a  little  further :  Come, 
gentlemeD. 

[ExemU  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifiilly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not;  he 
beat  him  most  impitifiilly,  methought.      ^ 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar;  it  hath  done  meritorious  serviee. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the  war- 
rant of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  con- 
science, pursue  him  with  any  fhlrther  revenge? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared 
out  of  him ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple, 
with  fine  and  recovery^,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again.  ^ 

Mrs.  Ford,  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have 
served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape 
the  figures  out  of  3^ur  husband's  brains.  If  they  can 
find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight  shall 
be  any  fiirther  afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ill  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publickly 
shamed :  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period^  to 
the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publickly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  shape  it: 
I  would  not  have  things  cool.  IJSxeunt. 

1 if  the  devQ  have  him  not  m  fee-umple,  wUh  fine  and  re- 
covery,} Fee-nmple  is  the  largeti  eitate,  and  fine  and  recovery  the 
^If^ongeit  tuturanct,  known  to  English  law. 

^  — ^  in  the  wqy  qf  waste,  attempt  «$  again,}  yUke  fiutbec  «!• 
tempts  to  ruin  us,  by  corrupting  our  virtue. 

9  -_.  f^Q  period  —  ]  i.  e.  perhaps,  no  proper  catadrophe. 
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SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bakdolph. 

Bard.  Sir»  the  Ciennans  desire  to  have  three  of  your 
boarses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to*morrow  at  court, 
and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  ddce  should  that  be,  comes  so  secretly? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court:  Let  me  apeak  with  die 
gmtleaitii ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ajj  sir ;  I'll  call  them  to  yon. 

HosL  They  shall  ha?e  my  horses ;  but  I'll  make  them 
pay,  I'll  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  houses  a  week 
at  command ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other  guests : 
they  must  come  off^ ;  I'll  sauce  them :  Come* 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
A  Boom  in  Ford'5  House. 

Enter  Page,   Ford,   Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

JSm.  'Tis  <me  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  fl» 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page*  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an 
instant? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quaiter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  PardoA  me,  wife :    Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold^ 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  honour  stand, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick. 
As  firm  as  &ith. 

i  — ^Mey^fif^comeojOT;]    To  eoui^  tff^  i»9  to  pai^, 

s  4 
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Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  Extreme  in  submission, 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  sport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 
■  FcrcL  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  isL 

Page.  How  !  to  send  him  word  the}r'll  meet  him  in 
the  park  at  midnight !  fie,  fie;  he'll  never  come* 

HiVa.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  risers ; 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'omui:  me- 
thinks,  there  should  be  tserrors  in  him,  that  he  should 
not  come;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall  have 
no  desu-es. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when  he 
comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the 
hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle;^ 
And  makes  mikh-kine  }deld  blood,  and  shakes  a.  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadfiil  manner : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit;  and  well  you  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld  ^ 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age^ 
This  tale  of  Hemelthe  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Henie's  oak : 
But  what  of  &is? 

&  .— —  amd  takes  Hie  cattle;]  To  take,  in  Shakspeare,  signifies  to 
sdze  or  strike  with  a  disease,  to  blast. 

«  —  idle-headed  eld—]  Eld  seems  to  be  used  here  for— -the 
clden  time;  or  perhaps  for  oldfertonit. 
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*    Mrs.  F^d*  Marry^  this  is  our  device; 
That  FahtaSnt  that  oak  shall  joeet  with  us, 
Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Ptige.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'U  come, 
And  in  this  jsbcqpe :  When  you  have  brought  him  thkfaer. 
What  shall  be  done  with  hijn ?  what  is  your  plot? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon,  and 
thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress . 
Like  urchins,  ouphes  ^,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  sudden. 
As  Falsta£^  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song  ^;  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight ;  ^ 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford*  And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 

Let  the  supposed  &iries  pinch  him  sound,  ^ 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 

We'll  all  present  purs^te? ; '  dis4iom  the  spirit, 
And  mock- him  home- to  Windsor*  ^ 

.  Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  the)r'll  ne'er  do't. 

7 urchinty  oupheSy]  The  primitiye  s^ification  ofurcMn  is  a 

hedge-h(^.  Hence  it  comes  to  signify  any  thing  little  and'dwarfish. 
Ot^h  is  the  Teutonick  word  for  9^  fairy  or  goblin. 

»  WUk  some  difiused  tong;]  i.  e.  wild,  irr^ular,  discordant. 

9  Andy  fairy-likey  to-pinch  the  tmdean  knight /}  This  use  of  to  in 
composition  with  verbs,  very  common  in  Gower  and  Chaucer,  was 
not  quite  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

1 pinch  him  ^nndy]  i.e.  soundfy. 
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Eva.  I  will  teltd)  die  diitdreti  theit*  behsTiOtirs ;  tmd 
I  will  be  like  a  Jack«4ui**ape&  abo^  lo  bam  the  knight 
with  my  taber. 

Ford*  That  will  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy  them  vizards. 

Mn.  Pagei  My  ]^^  shall  be  the  queen  of  idl  the 
fidrieg. 
Finefy  attited  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page,  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ;  —  and  in  that  time 
Shall  master  SImder  steal  my  Nan  away,  t^^^^^^ 

And  many  her  at   Eton.  ^^-^-^  Go,   send  to  FaLrtaff 
straight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  agaan^  m  name  of  Brook : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  Sure,  he'U  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  yoa  that ;  Oo,  get  lis  properties,  ^ 
And  tricking  tout  oar  faines.  ^ 

Eva.  Lei;  i|s  about  it:  It  is  adnnfable  pleasiire%  and 
fery  honest  knaveries^ 

{Exeunt  Pagx^  Ford,  and  Etaks. 

jDfrs.  PSag^  €po^  mistress  Ford^ 
Send  Quickly  to  sir  John,  to  Vticm  Ym  mind. 

{Eaeit  Mrs^^OKn. 
I'll  to  the  doctor ;  he  hath  my  good  wifiy 
And  none  but  he^  to  maity  widb  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  weU  landed,  is  an  idiot; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  a£fect&: 
The  doctor  is  weU  raoney'd,  and  his  fiiends 
Potent  al:  cofirt }  he,  none  but  be^  shall  hffve  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worfhier  come  to  cnti^  her. 

iBxit. 

«  —  properHei^]  Propertiei  are  little  incidental  necessaries  to  a 
tl^^tr(B>  e^iclusiye  (^scenes  and  dresses. 
*  --n-  triddng/or  our/airu^.]  To  trkk,  is  to  dress  out. 
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SCUNE  V. 
A  Boom  in  tfie  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  would'st  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick- 
skin  ?  speak,  breathe,  discuss :  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John  Fal* 
staff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed ;  'tis  painted  about  with 
the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new :  Qo,  knock 
and  call;  he'll  speak  like  an  anthrqpqphaginian^  unto 
thee :  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  (at  wpmanj  gone  up 
into  his  chamber ;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she 
come  down ;  I  come  to  i^eak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha  I  a  fat  woman !  the  knight  may  be  robbed ; 
I'll  call.— Bully  knight!  Bully  sfr  John!  speak  from 
thy  lungs  military:  Art  thou  there?  it  i$  t^e  host, 
thine  EphesianS  calls. 

Fal.  iabove."]  How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  &t  woman ;  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let  her 
descend;  my  chambers  are  honourable:  Fye  I  privacy? 
fye! 

Enier  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  &t  woman  even 
now  with  me ;  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  qE 
Brentford? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell;  What  would 
you  wi&  her  ? 

4 arUhr(mophaginian  7-  ]  i.  e.  a  cannibal. 

5 thine  EphedanJ  This  was  a  cant  tecm  of  the  tL|$j|»  tbia 

meaning  of  which  i»  not  known. 
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Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her, 
seeing  her  go  thorough  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether 
one  Njrm,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chab,  had  the 
chain,  or  no. 

FaL  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fhl.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man,  that 
beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened  him 
ofit. 

Sim.  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman 
herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her  too, 
from  him. 
'    Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

JM.  Conceal  them>  or  thou  die^t. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mistress 
Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to 

have  her,  or  no.  

'    Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  h%ve  her, — or  no :  Go;  say,  the  woman  told 
me  so.  i<»v 

Sim.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

Fal;  Ay,  sir  Tike ;  who  more  bold  ?    . 

Sini.  I  thank  your  worship :  J.  shall  make  my  master 
glad  with  these  tidings.  [JSa^tV  Simple. 

Hast.  Thou  art  d^my^,  thou  asrt  clerkly,  sir  John: 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host :  one  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my 
life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it,  neither,  but  was  paid  for ' 
my  learning.^ 

6 ,— ...  clerkfyy]  I,  e.  8cholar4ike. 

7  m^^r-  /  p»y  nQthmg  for  it  neithet,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning,] 
tie  alludes  to  the  beating  which  he  had  just  received.  To  pay,  in 
our  auditor's  dme,  often  signified^  to  heat. 
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Enier  Babdolph* 

SarcL  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage  !  meer  cozenage ! 

Host,  Where  be  my  horses?  speak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard,  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  Sooh  as  I 
came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind  one 
of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs,  and  away, 
like  three  Grerman  devils,  three  doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain : 
do  not  say,  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans.   . 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  >       .  i  • 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is  a 
friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is  three 
couzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Read- 
ings, of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and 
money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you:  you  are 
wise,  and  full  of  gibes,  and  vlouting  stogs;  and  'tis  not 
convenient  you  should  be  cozened :  Fare  jrou  well. 

ZE:titi 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarterre  ? 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  But  it  is  tell-a  me,  dat 
you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  &  Jarmany :  by 
my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de  court  is  know  to  come; 
I  tell  you  for  good-vill :  adieu.  [JSWf; 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go :  —  assist  me,  knight; 
I  am  undone :  fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain  !  I  am  un- 
done !  lEveunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  I  would,  ^all  the  world  might  be  cozened ;  for  I 
have  been  coajened^  and  beaten  too.     If  it  should  oome 
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to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  transformed, 
and  how  my  transformiation  hath  been  washed  and  cud- 
geled, they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat^  drop  by  drop, 
and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me ;  I  warrant,  ihej 
would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest- 
fiillen  as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  for- 
swore myself  at  primero,  ®  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but 
long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent  — 

Enter  Mrs.  Quicklt. 

Now!  whence  come' yoti?   ^ 

Quidk.  From  the  tvro  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  hisr  dam  the  other, 
and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed !  I  have  suffered 
more  for  theur  sakes,  m(M*e,  than  the  villainous  incon- 
stancy of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  sufiered  ?  Yes,  I  warrant; 
speciously  one  of  them ;  mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is 
beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot 
about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  Uue?  I  was 
beaten  myself. into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  and 
I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brentford ; 
but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my  counterfeit- 
ing the  action  of  aii  old  woman,  delivei^  me,  the  knave 
constable  had  set  me  i'the  stocks^  i'the  common  stocks, 
forawi^. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber: 
you  shall  hear  how  things  gp ;  ai^d,  I  warrant,  to  your 
OHitent.  Here  is  a.  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good 
hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  ^together  !  Sure, 
one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well^,  that  you  are  so 
csQssedi 

Fal^  Come  up  into  toy  chamber;  lE:eeuntm 

8  primero.]  A  game  at  cards. 

9  Sw^  oite  ofytm'doei  ntltterte he/i^eri  weU,  fte:]  Tb^  great  fkult 
0r*m  fUtlf'w  the>  fi^qilM^by  of  eOipiwAoni 'to- prefa  ad 
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^    '■    SCENE  VI. . 
Another  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host 

Host.  Master  F^nt^n^  teXk  aot  to  me;,  my:  mind  1$ 
heavy,  I  will  give  over  all* 

Fent.  Yet  ^ar  me  speak:  Assist  me  m  my  pvucfios^ 
And,  as  I  am  a  ge*tkinanf'  TU  ^ve  the^ 
A  hundrad  powA  iu  gold,  mmie^  thm^<y Wl^  l«i9^ 

Host.  I  wiH  hear  y0u,  if^U^  F«ri)on ;  wdl  wUl,(  M 
the  least,  heap  yotr  wai^fsi* 

Fent.  From  time  to  tiene  I  h^ve  ^o^akifed  ;f ou 
With  the  dear  love  I  b^ar  to  fmr  Anne  Pagoi 
Who,  mutually,  bath  all^^wer'd  mf  a^BS^bn 
(So  &r  fordi  aa  herself  BijgkiC  b«  her  choossxv) 
Even  to  my  wi^:.  Lba^re.a  tefi^i:  Goom  her    . 
Of  such  contents  as  you  vrill  wond^  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  aot  larded  with  my  matlelr. 
That  neither,  smgly,  can. be  mamftstisd, 
Without  the  show  of  both ;  — wher«n  &t  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

iSkmh^  the  letter. 
ril  show  you  here  at  lai^.     Hark,  good  mine  host  i 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twdlve  and  one,; 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fidry  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  whk^  <&guAse^. 
While  other  jests  are  soiKdung.  rank  oa  foot^.^ 


necessity  of  p^erving  character  can  justify  thew.  There  are  laws 
of  higher  aothority  than  those  of  criticism.    Johnson. 

It  is  more  to  be  regrettfed,  that  many  of  these  expression^  ortiitte* 
in  the  folio  edition,  on  account  of  the  stat.  5  Jac.  I.  ch.  21.  have 
h^fio,  restored  by  the  iUandable  industry  of  subseij^uent  ecHtors.    C. 

>  WhU(tothfirje/ti0iorf'<»»*^^^^^**^  i.  e.  while  they  ace 

hotly  pursuing  other  menrimcnt  of  their  own. 
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Her  &ther  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 

Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 

Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented : 

Now,  sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match. 

And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 

That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 

While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 

And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 

Straight  marry  her:  to  this  her  mother's  plot 

She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 

Made  prombe  to  the  doctor;  —  Now  thus  it  rests : 

Her  fiiiher  means  she  shaU  be  all  in  white; 

And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  hisr  time 

To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 

She  shall  go  with  him :  her  mother  hadi  intended. 

The  better  to  denote  h^  to  the  doctor,  • 

(For  they  must  all  be  masked  and  vizarded,) 

That,  quaint  in  green  ^,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 

With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head; 

And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 

To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,,  and,  on  that  token, 

The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.   Which  means    she    to    deceive?    &ther  or 
mother? 

Fera.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me: 
And  here  it  rests,  —  that  youTl  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawfiid  name  of  marrying, .       . 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Hod.  Well,  husband  your  device ;  I'll  to  the  vicar : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest 

Fent.  So  shall  I  ever  more  be  botind  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.  [Exeunt. 

*  — ^  quwnt  in  green,]  — i—  may  mean  fantastically  drest  in  green. 
Quamtfieitf  however,  was  Anciently  used  to  iiigmSy  gracefvlneu. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Pr'jrthee,  no  more  prattling :  —  go.  — 1*11 
hold*'^ :  This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies 
in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go;  they  say,  there  is  divinity 
in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.  — 
Away. 

Quick,  ril  provide  you  a  chain ;  and  I'll  do  what  I 
can  to  get  you  fi  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say;  time  wears:  hold  up  your  head, 
and  mince.'*  [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford* 

How  now,  master  Brook?  Master  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  park 
about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see 
wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you  told 
me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  sl 
poor  old  man:  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman.  TTiat  same  knave.  Ford  her 
husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him, 
master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  phrenzy.  I  will  tell 
you. — He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman; 
for  in  the  shapQ  of  man,  master  Brook,  I. fear  not 
Goliath  with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because  I  know  also, 
life  is  a  shuttle.     I  am  in  haste ;  go  along  with  me ;  I'll 

r/Z  hold :]  ril  keep  the  appointment. 

4  ..—.  hold  up  your  head,  and  mince.]  To  wSnce  is  to  walk  with 
affected  delicacy. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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tell  you  all,  master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese  ^^ 
played  truant,  and  whipped  tx>p,  I  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  be  beaten,  till  lately/  Follow  me :  FU  tell  you  strange 
things  of  this  knave  Ford :  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be 
revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand.  — 
Follow :  Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook  !  follow. 

SCENE  II. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender.  , 

Page.  Come,  come ;  we'll  couch  i'the  castle-ditch,  till 
we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.  —  Remember,  son  Slen- 
der, my  daughter. 

SHen.  Ajf  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we 
have  a  nay-word  %  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come 
to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  tman :  she  cries,  budget'^ :  and 
by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shal.  That's  good  too :  but  what  needs  either  your 
mumj  or  her  budget  ?  the  white  will  dteipher  her  well 
enough.  —  It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits  will  be- 
come it  weH.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  mian 
means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by  his 
horns.     I^t's  away ;  follow  me.  {Exevnt. 


5  —  Since  I  plucked  geese,]    To  strip  a  living  goose  of  hb 
feathers^  was  formerly  an  act  of  puerile  barbarity. 

«  a  naif'-word^  i.  e.  a  watch-word. 

^  7  ^ — mum;  she<rietf  budget;]  These  words  appear  to  haVebeen 
in  common  use  before  the  time  of  our  author.  **  And  now  if  a  man 
call  them  to  accomptes,  .and  aske  the  cause  of  al  these  their  tragical 
and  cruel  doings,  he  shall  have  a  short  answer  with  micm  budget, 
except  they  will  peradventure  allege  this/'  &c.  Oration  against  the 
unlatrful  Jnsurrectwfu  ofthe^  ProtettantSy  bl.  1.  Svo.  1615,  sign.  C.  8. 

RK£B. 
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SCENE  III. 
The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green : 
when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away 
widi  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch  it  quickly :  Go 
before  into  the  park ;  we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do ;  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  {Exit  Caius.]  My 
husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Fal- 
stafi^  as  he  will  diafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my 
daughter:  but  'tis  no  matter;  better  a  little  chiding, 
than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies  ?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak  ®,  with  obscured  lights ;  which  at  the  very 
instant  of  Falstaif 's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 
iMrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked ; 
if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  the  oak,  to  the 
oak!  .  \Exeuni. 

8  —  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's  oak  J  An  oak,  which  may  be  that 
alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  is  still  standing  close  to  a  pi^  in  Windsor 
forest.    It  is  yet  shewn  as  the  oa^  of  Heme.    St^evbns. 


T  2 
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SCENE  IV. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies ;  come ;  and  remember  your 
parts :  be  pold,  I  pray -you;  follow  me  into  the  pit ;  and 
when  I  give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you;  Come, 
come;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt. 

•     SCENE  V. 
Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff  disguised;  mth  a  hucVs  head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ;  the  mi- 
nute draws  on :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me : 
—  Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Europa; 
love  set  on  thy  horns.  —  O,  powerfiil  love  !  that,  in  some 
respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man ;  in  some  other,  a  man  a 
beast  —  You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda;  —  O,  omnipotent  love !  how  near  the  god  drew 
to  the  complexion  of  a  goose  ?—  A  feult  done  first  in 
the  form  of  a  beast ;  —  O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then 
another  &ult  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl;. think  on't, 
Jove ;  a  foul  fiiult  —  When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what 
shall  poor  men  do?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ; 
and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'the  foi^st :  Send  me  a  cool  rut- 
time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow  ? 
Who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my 
male  deer? 
Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ?  —  Let  the  sky  rain 
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potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  $ 
hail  kissing-comfitSy  and  snow  eringoes ;  let  there  come 
a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me  here. 

{Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweet- 
heart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch :  I 
will  keep  my  sides  to  mjrself,  my  shoulders  for  the  feUow 
oi  this  walk  ^,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands. 
Am  I  a  woodman  ^?  ha !  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter? 
—  Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience  ;  he  makes 
restitution.     As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  welcome  ! 

{Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be  ? 

^"p^.     }  Away,  away.  cr%r««# 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest 
the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he  would 
never  else  cross  me  thus. 

EfUer  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr;  Mrs.  Quickly, 
and  Pistol;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queen^  at- 
tended by  her  Brother  and  others^  dressed  like  Fairies^ 
with  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

Quick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moon-shine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny  ^, 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  qudity. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

9  my  shoulders /or  the  fellow  of  this  walk,]  A  ymUc  is  that 

district  in  a  forest,  to  which  the  juriscMction  of  a  particular  keeper 
extends.  To  the  keeper  the  shoulders  and  humbles  belong  as  a  per- 
quisite. .       4C 

I  a  woodman?]  A  woodman  was  an  attaidant  on  the  officer, 

called /orr^^^^r.  It  is  here,  however,  used  in  a  wanton  sense,  for 
one  who  chooses  female  game  as  the  objects  of  his  pursuit. 

3  You  orphan-^r*  df  Jixed  desttny,]  Dr.  Warburton  corrects 
T  3 
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Pist.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  airy  toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry :  ® 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

FaU  They  are  fiilries ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them,  shall 
die: 
I'll  wink  and  couch :  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 

[^Lies  dmm  upon  his  face. 

Eva*  Where's  Pede  P  —  Go  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid, 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Rms^  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy,  ^ 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  in&ncy ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  back,,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
shins. 

Quick.  About,  about; 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out: 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 


orphan  to  ouphen  ;  and  not  without  plausibility,  as  the  word  ouphes 
occurs  both  before  and  afterwards.  But,  I  fancy,  in  acquiescence  to 
tlie  vulgar  doctrine,  the  address  in  this  line  is  to  a  part  of  the  troopj 
as  mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  by  the  fairies :  orphans  in  respect  of 
their  real  parents,  and  now  only  dependent  on  desHny  herself. 

Faruex. 

3  (u  bilberry :]   The  Inlberry  is  the  whortleberry. 

♦  —  Go  ifou,  and  where  you  find  a  maid. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy^  Mr.  Malon^  supposes  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  collectively  taken,  to  be  as  follows :  —  **  Go 
you,  and  wherever  you  find  a  maid  asleep,  that  hath  thrice  prayed  to 
the  Deity,  though,  in  consequence  of  her  innocence,  she  sleep  as 
soundly  as  an  infiuit,  elevate  her  &ncy,  and  amuse  her  tranquil  mind 
with  some  delightful  vision;  but  those  whom  you  find  asleep,  with- 
out having  previously  thought  on  their  sins,  and  prayed  to  heaven 
for  forgiveness,  pinch,  &c." 
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The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower  : 
Each  &ir  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Hony  soit  qui  malypense^  write, 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  .rich  embroidery,  "1 

Buckled  below  fair  knight-hood's  bendiiig  knee :      > 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.  *  j 

Away ;  disperse  :  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock, 
Our  jdance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand;  yourselves  in 
order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. ^.     . 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy  !  lest 
he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  ! 

PisL  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  even  in  thy 
birth.  7 
.    Quick.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart 
'    Pist.  A  trial,  come. 


* charactery.]    For  the    matter  with  which    they  make 

letters. 

* o^  middle  earth.]  Earthy  or  world,  from  its  imaginary  situ- 
ation in  the  midtt,  or  middle  of  the  Ptolemiuc  system. 

7  o'er-loOk'd  even  m  ihy  hirth,']   i.e.   slighted  as  soon  as 

born. 

T   4f 
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Em.  Com^  will  this  wood  tak^e  fire  ? 

\Tk^  bum  him  mth  their  tapers. 

Fal.  Oh,  oh^  ph!' 

Quick.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire  ! 
About  him,  fairies ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme; 
And,  as  you  trip^  still  pinch  him  to  your  time* 

Eva.  It  is  right;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries  aad 
iniquity. 

Song.  Fye  on  shyid  fantasy  I 

Fye  on  lu^  and  luxury ! 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fre^ 

Kindled  mth  unchaste  desire^ 

Fed  in  heart;  *aohose Jlames  aspire^ 

As  thoughts  do  Uao)  them^  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually; 

Pinch  Mm  for  his  villainy ; 
Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moon^shine,  be  ouL 

During  this  Song,  the  Fairies  pinch  FalstaiF.  Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  Fairy  in 
green;  Slender  another  wen/,  and  takes  ^ a  Fairy  in 
white;  and  Fenton  comes,  and  steals  away  Mrs.  Anne 
Page.  A  noise  of  hunting  is  made  within.  All  the 
Fairies  run  away.  Falstaff  jndls  off  his  buck^s  heady 
and  rises. 

Enter    Page,     Ford,     Mrs.  Page,    and  Mrs.  Ford: 
they  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly ;  I  think,  we  have  watch'd  you 

now; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no 

higher :  — 
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Now^  good  sir  John,  bow  like  yoit  Wiridaor  wives? 
Se»  you  these^  kwlrond?  do  not  these  &tr  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  thaa  the  town  ?  ® 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who^s  a  cuckold  now  ?  -«-  Master 
Brook,  Falstaff 's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldy  knave ;  bere  are 
his  horns,  master  Brook :  And^  master  Bvook,  he  hath 
aojoyed  nothing  of 'EVirdVibttt/his  bnck4}asket,..hi$ 
cu(%el,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money;  which  miisl  be 
paid  to  master  Brook ;  his  horses  are  arrested  for  it^ 
master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford^  Sir  John^  we  have  had  HI  hick;  we  could 
never  meeL  I  will,  never  take  you  for  my  love,  again, 
but  I  will  alwajfs  count  you  my.  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  b^n  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are  extant 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fidries?  I  was.-three  of  four 
times  in  the  thought,'  they  w^ne  not'&iries :  and  yet  the 
guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprize  of  my 
powers,  drove  die  grossness  of  die  foppery  ,into  a  re- 
ceived belief,  in  despite  of  the^  teedi  of  all  rhyme 
and  reason,  that  they  were  fiuries.  See  now,  how  wit 
may  be  made  a  Jack-e^lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  em- 
ployment. 

Fk)a.  Sbr  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your  de- 
sires, and  fiuries  will  notpinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fciry  Hi^h. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too^  I  pray  you* 

Ford.  I  win  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou 
art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  Enjg^h. 

Fal.  ;Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er*reaching  as 


•  See  you  these,  hutbandf  do  not  these  fmr  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  f]  Mrs.  Page's  meaning  is 
this :  Seeing  the  horas  (the  types  of  cuckoldom)  in  Falstaff 's  hands, 
she  asks  her  husband,  whether  those  yokes  are  not  more  proper  in 
the  forest  than  in  the  towns  ue,  than  in  his  own  fiunily. 

Theobald. 
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this?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too?  Shall  I 
have  a  coxcomb  of  firize^?  "Ds  time  I  were  choked 
with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter;  your  pelly  is 
all  puttar. 

FaL  Sees  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the 
taunt  oi  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English?  This  is 
aiough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late-walkings  through 
the  realm.  - 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  thoij^h 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  without 
saruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you 
our  delight? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs.  Page.  Apufiedman? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  eiitnuls? 

Tard;  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

P({^^.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Fioa^  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  iEtnd 
sack,  and  wine^  and  meth^lins,  and  to  drinking^,  and 
swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme:  you  have  the  start  of 
me ;  I  am  dejected ;  1  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welch 
flannel:  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me^;  use  me 
as  you  wfll. 

Ford.  Marry^  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one 
master  Brook,  that  you  have  co^^ed  of  money,  to 
whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and  above 

9  —  a  coxcomb  of  fnze?]  i.  e.  a  fool's-cap  made  out  of  Welch 
materials.    Wales,  was  famous  for  this  doth. 

1  Ignorance  itse^iia  plummet  o'er  me :]  i.  e.  serves  to  point  out 
my  obliqpities.  'T\us  is  said  in  consequence  of  Evans's  last  speech. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  examination  of  a  carpenter's  work  by  the 
plummet  hM  oyer  it ;  of  which  line  sir  Hugh  is  here  represented  as 
the  lead.    Henley. 
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that  you  have  suflferedy  I  think,  to  repay  that  money 
will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends : 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we'll  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand;  all's  forgiven  at  last. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerfiil,  knight:  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house;  where  I  wiU  desire  thee 
to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee :  Tell  her, 
master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife.         \Aside. 

Enter  Slender. 

Sim.  Whoo,  ho  !  ho  !  father  Page  ! 

Page.  Son  !  how  now  ?  how  now,  son  ?  have  you  de- 
spatched? 

Sien.  Despatched !  — I'll  make  the  best  in  Glocester- 
shire  know  on't;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

SLen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne 
Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy ;  If  it  had  not  been 
i'the  church,  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should 
have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne 
Page,  would  I  might  never  stir,  and  'tis  a  post-master's 
boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  Kfe  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen*  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  so,  when 
I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  married  to  him, 
for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have 
had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cry'd  mum^  and  she 
cry'd  budget^  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 
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Eveu  Jeshu!  Master  Slider,  cannot,  you  see  but 
marry  boys  ? 

P^€i  O)  I  «m  yexed  at  beartr  What  shall  I  do? 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  Geoi^ge^;  be  not  ^ngry  1 1  knew  of 
your  purpose;  tomed  my  dau^ter  into  ^een;  and, 
indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery,^  and 
tharemamed.  *. 

Enter  Caiu& 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I  am  cozened; 
I  ha'  manied  un  garfvn,  a  boy;  un  patsan,  by  gar,  a 
boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green? 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  be  gar,  I'll  raise 
all  Windsor.  [JEwV  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange :  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me:  Here  comes  master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton? 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  &ther !  good  my  mother,  pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  ?  how  chanpe  you  went  not  with 
master  Slender  ? 

Idrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor, 
maid? 

Feni.  You  do  amaze  her  ^:  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure^  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy,  that  she  hath  committed : 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title; 

9  — «—  amaze  ^;]  i,  e.  coafouad  her  J}y  your  qiiestioB^. 
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Sinoe  liierein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  hen 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy :  «— 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate, 

FaL  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  stand 
to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy  ?  Fenton,  heav^i  give  thee 

joy! 

What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embraced. 

Fed.  When  nightnlogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chas'd. 

I>D€u  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  fiirther :  — *  Master 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  !  — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
^  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so :  — » Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.® 

\Fxcunt. 

s  Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Mr.Rowe,  that  it 
was  written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  the  character  of  Falstafi^  that  she  wished  it  to  be  diffused 
through  more  plays ;  but  suspecting  that  it  might  pall  by  continued 
uniformity,  directed  the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner,  by  shewing 
him  in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing  to  the  ideas  of 
anoth^.  Shakspeare  knew  what  the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true, 
seems  not  to  have  known — that  by  any  real  passion  of  tenderness, 
the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  Faktaff 
must  have  suffered  so  much  abatement,  that  little  of  his  former  cast 
would  have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not  love,  but  by  ceasing  to 
be  Falstaff  He  could  only  counterfeit  love,  and  his  professions 
could  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money. 
Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work  enjoined 
him;  yet  having,  perhaps,  in  the  forrn^  piay8>  completed  his  own 
idea,  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  g^ve  Falataff  all  his  former 
power  of  entertainment. 
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This  comedy  is  remiirkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of  the 
personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters  appropriated  and  discrimin- 
ated, than  perhaps  can  be-fbmid  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  produced  upon  the  English 
stage  the  effect  of  language  distorted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or 
fordgn  pronundationy  I  cannot  certainly  decide.*  This  mode  of 
forming  ridiculous  characters  can  confer  praise  only  on  him  who 
originally  discovered  it»  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either  wit  or 
judgment:  its  success  must  be  derived  almost  wholly  £rom  the 
player,  but  its  power  in  a  skilful  moiith,  even  he  that  despises  it,  is 
unable  to  redst. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient;  the  action  b^;;ins  and 
ends  often,  before  the  conclunon,  and  the  difierent  parts  might  change 
places  without  inconvenience;  but  its  general  power,  that  power  by 
which  all  works  of  genius  shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that  perhaps 
it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator  who  did  not  think  it  too  soon 
at  the  end.    Johnson. 

*  In  I7te  Three  Ladies  of  Londofiy  1584,  is  the  character  of  an  Italian 
merchant,  very  strongly  marked  by  foreign  pronunciation.  Dr.  DodypoU^ 
in  the  comedy  which  bears  his  name,  is,  like  CaUUi  a  French  physician. 
This  piece  iqppeared  at  legist  a  year  before  The  Merry  Wives  (f  Windtor, 
The  hero  of  it  speaks  such  another  jargon  as  the  antagonist  of  air  Hugh, 
and  like  him  is  cheated  of  his  mistress.  In  several  other  pieces,  more 
ancient  than  the  earliest  of  Shakspeare's,  provincial  characters  are  in- 
troduced.     Stbivkks. 
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